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Thk  work  hero  presented  to  the  public,  after  pasf^inpf  thron^li  (Tvo 
.arire  editions,  h;id  been  tor  years  entirely  out  of  circiihition,  when 
tlie  l'id)lishers,  urfred  by  its  continued  popularity,  prevailed  on  tlie 
Author  to  prepare  it  for  a  sixth  edition.  This  lai^t  impression  having 
g-nne  otr  witii  renuirkable  rapidity,  tlie  Publishers  have  now  stereo- 
typed the  work,  alter  again  submitting  it  to  the  ordeal  of  a  careful 
and  scrutinizing^  revision. 

As  to  the  merit  of  the  work,  the  reader  must  jud^^-e  for  himself. 
Its  frencrnl  nrcnracy  has  received  the  approbation  of  those  most 
capable  of  judging.  It  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  by  a  writer 
of  eminence;  and  also  into  French,  by  the  celebrated  M.  Dalmas, 
who  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  energy  of  the  style,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  narrative. 

The  design  of  the  work  was  not  a  history  of  the  times,  embracing 
the  legislative,  diplomatic  and  statistical  subjects  connected  with  the 
war.  These  arc  glanced  at.  But  it  was  tiie  intention  of  the  Author 
to  bring  wit.hin  one  narrative,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  all  the 
campaigns,  battles,  skirmishes  and  incidents  which  may  properly  be 
considered  as  constituting  the  Events  of  the  War. 

It  was  dilficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  weave  all  these  materials  into 
one  connected  story,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  war  was 
carried  on  simultaneously  at  so  many  points  having  no  connection 
with  each  other.  There  was  the  war  of  the  south,  that  of  the  north- 
west, that  on  the  Niagara,  that  along  the  seabord  at  various  points ; 
and  there  was  the  maritime  contest,  which  was  entirely  distinct  from 
that  along  the  coast.  On  the  Niagara  frontier  there  was  much  hard 
fighting;  but  every  campaign  opened  under  a  new  general,  and 
sometimes  before  its  close  that  general  was  superseded.  After  the 
fall  of  general  Pike,  the  war  in  that  quarter  was  carried  on  without 
any  settled  plan ;  and  ended  without  accomplishing  any  one  of  its 
objects.  It  served,  however,  to  afTord  opportunity  to  a  number  of 
officers  to  distinguish  themselves  for  their  military  talents  and  intre- 
pidity: among  these,  generals  Brown,  {^^cott,  Jesup,  Miller,  Rip- 
ley, TowsoN  are  deservedly  eminent.  To  the  Northwest  our  mili- 
tary affairs  were  conducted  on  a  systematic  plan,  and  under  a  com- 
mander who  was  completely  successful  in  what  he  undertook:  in  the 
Soiith,  the  war  was  also  confided  to  a  single  individual,  who  was 
found  abundantly  competent  to  the  duties  assigned  him.  Harrison 
and  Jackson  therefore  are  the  only  generals  who  can  be  said  to  have 
conducted  entire  plans  of  operation  to  a  successful  issue;  and  their 
names  are  decidedly  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  History  of  the 
War. 

Philadelphia,  January  1839. 
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inevitable. 

The  perseverance  of  the  British  nation  in  attempting  to  exer- 
cise a  power  without  right,  over  her  American  brethren,  first 
broke  the  ties  of  dependence,  which  it  was  so  much  her  interest 
to  preserve;  and  her  subsequent  illiberal  policy  tended  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  affinity,  which  a  true  wisdom  would  have 
taught  her  lo  cherish.  Why  is  it  that  the  enmity  of  those, 
between  whom  there  are  by  nature  the  most  numerous  bonds 
of  friendship,  is  the  most  bitter  ?  It  is  because  each  of  these 
is  a  distinct  cord  which  may  vibrato  to  the  feelings  of  hatred, 
as  well  as  of  love.  With  China,  with  Turkey,  with  France, 
we  may  be  governed  by  temporary  and  varying  policy ;  but 
towards  England  we  can  never  feel  indifference.  There 
always  have  been,  and  there  still  are  numerous  ties  to  attach 
us  to  Britain,  which  nothing  but  an  uugenerous  and  unnatural 
poliry  can  weaken  or  destroy. 

With  the  acknowledgement  of  our  independence,  Great 
Britain  did  not  renounce  her  designs  of  subjugation.  Force 
had  been  found  unavailing,  ?.ne  next  resolved  to  try  what  might 
be  done  by  insidious  means.  For  many  years  after  the  peace 
of  1783,  our  affairs  wore  no  promising  appearance.  The  con- 
federation which  bound  the  states  during  their  struggle  against 
a  common  enemy,  was  too  feeble  to  hold  them  together  in  a 
time  of  peace.  The  cement  of  our  union  being  thus  eaten 
B  13 
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«nvvay,  England  foresfiw  what  w(;  had  to  encounter,  and  pro- 
phesying according  to    her  wishes,  solaced  herself  with  tht; 
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ed  in  civil  hroils.     The 


seeds  of  dissension  liad  heen  abundantly  sown ;  our  state  of 
finance  was  dtjplorably  defective ;  it  might  almost  be  said,  that 
the  nation  was  at  an  end,  for  so  many  jarring  interests  disco- 
vored  tlu'insclves  in  the  states,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  hope 
«jf  reducing  these  discordant  elements  to  harmoii\  and  order. 
A  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  might  restore  us  to  Great 
l>ritain.  Happily  for  America,  she  possessed  at  this  moment, 
a  galaxy  of  sages  and  patriots,  who  maintained  a  powerful  in- 
fluence; over  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens.  By  their  exer- 
tions, a  sj)irit  of  compromise  and  acconnnodation  was  introduced, 
which  terminated  in  our  present  glorious  compact — a  second 
revolution,  which  secured  to  us  the  benefits  of  the  first. 

liy  this  event  Great  Britain  lost,  for  a  time,  the  opportunity 
of  tampering  with  the  individual  states,  of  fomenting  jealousies, 
and  of  governing  by  division.  Iler  policy  was  changed;  it 
became  a  favourite  idea,  that  our  growth  should  be  repressed, 
and  so  many  impediments  thrown  in  our  way,  as  to  convince 
us,  that  we  had  gained  nothing  in  becoming  Wae.  W(;  soon 
{jxperienced  the  elfects  of  her  disappointment.  Cont'-ary  to 
express  stipulation,  she  refused  to  surrender  the  military  posts 
on  our  western  frontier,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secretly  insti- 
gated the  savages  to  murder  the  iVontier  settlers.  Spain  was, 
at  this  very  moment,  practising  her  intrigues  to  draw  off  the 
western  states  iloin  the  confederacy  ;  of  which  there  is  little 
doubt  I'-ngland  would  soon  have  taken  advantage. 

But  we  also  came  in  contact  with  Britain  on  the  ocean :  our 
commerce  began  to  flourish  ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war,  she  found  in  us  formidable  rivals.  In  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  our  competition,  she  called  into  life  the  odious, 
and  almost  obsolete  rule  of  1756,  which  is  in  palpable  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations.  The  spirit  of  this  rule  is  to  prevent  th«^ 
neutral  from  enjoying  any  commerce,  which  would  not,  at  the 
same  time,  be  open  to  the  belligerent ;  in  other  words,  to  per- 
mit no  Ufutral.  In  practice  it  was  carried  to  the  full  extent. 
The  orders  in  ceiincil  of  the  8th  of  January,  1793,  became  the 
source  of  a  thousand  vexations  to  American  commerce;  and  yet 
they  were  in  a  manner  tolerable,  compared  to  those  of  the  (ilh 
of  November,  which  were  secretly  circulated  among  the  British 
cruisers,  authorising  them  to  capture  "all  vessels  laden  with 
the  produce  of  anv  of  the  colonies  of  Franco,  or  carrying  pro- 
visions or  supplies  to  the  said  colony."  The  greater  part  of 
our  commerce  was  at  once  swept  I'rom  the  ocean.     On  this 
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occasion,  our  mercantile  communities  came  forward,  unbiassed 
by  party  divisions.  They  expressed  themselves  in  the  strong- 
est terms  against  this  treacherous  and  wicked  procedure.  The 
war  oi"  tlie  revolution  hod  not  been  forgotten  ;  that  with  the  sa- 
vages still  raged  :  it  was  not  by  such  acts,  we  could  be  induced 
to  entertain  a  friendly  feeling  towards  England.  There  pre- 
vailed a  universal  clamour  for  war,  among  the  merchants  par- 
ticularly, and  which  it  required  all  the  firmness  of  Washin  ton 
to  withstand.  This  great  man  had  marked  out  to  jiimselt  the 
wise  policy,  of  keeping  aloof  from  European  politics,  and 
of  avoiding  ail  entanglements  in  their  wars.  Mr.  Jay  was 
despatched  as  a  special  messenger,  with  orders  to  remon- 
strate in  a  manly  tone.  This  mission  terminated  in  the  cele- 
brated treaty  of  1794 ;  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  nation, 
although  not  without  great  reluctance.  It  appeared  in  the 
sequel,  that  we  had  merely  evaded  a  war,  in  order  to  :  ecom- 
mence  disputes  concerning  the  same  causes. 

The  British  did  little  more  than  modify  their  orders  in  coun- 
cil, by  those  issued  in  1795  and  1798.  In  fact,  down  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  the  same  vexations  and  abuses  furnished  a 
constant  theme  of  remonstrance.  Neither  General  VVashiniT- 
ton,  nor  Mr.  Adams,  was  able  to  arrange  our  differences  with 
England,  or  induce  her  to  consult  her  own  true  interests,  by  a 
just  and  liberal  policy  towards  us.  From  this  we  may  fairly 
infer,  that  no  administration  of  our  government  could  have 
succeeded  in  accommodating  our  differences  upon  just  and 
equitable  principles. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  accompanied  with  equal  step  the 
violations  of  our  commercial  and  maritime  rights,  and  was  of  a 
nature  still  more  vexatious.  It  is  one  upon  which  Americaii 
feeling  has  always  been  much  alive.  Great  Britain  is  the  only 
modern  notion,  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  at  least  of  those 
who  recognise  the  general  maritime  lav/,  who  docs  not  consi- 
der the  flag  as  protecting  the  person  who  sails  under  it ;  and  wo 
are  the  only  people  who,  during  peace,  have  been  dragged  from 
our  ships  on  the  high  seas,  by  Christian  nations,  and  condemn- 
ed to  servitude.  This  intolerable  outrage  grew  up  from  a  small 
beginning,  by  imprudent  acquiescence  on  our  part;  perhaps 
not  conceiving  it  possible,  that  it  could  ever  assume  so  hide- 
ous a  front.  At  first,  it  was  a  claim  to  search  our  merchant 
vessels  for  deserters  from  the  public  service  of  Britain  ;  next, 
it  became  a  right  to  impress  English  seamen,  who  had  engaged 
themselves  in  American  ships  ;  linally,  every  person  who  could 
not  prove  on  the  spot,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  boarding  oflicer, 
that  he  was  an  American,  was  carried  away  into  a  most  hate- 
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ful  bondage.  England  had  gone  far,  in  asserting  the  right  to 
search  a  neutral  vessel,  for  enemy's  goods ;  but  this  pretended 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  is  as 
inriolable  as  the  territory  of  the  nation  at  peace,  had  been  op- 
posed by  every  power  in  Europe,  excepting  the  one  which 
happened  for  the  time  to  be  mistress  of  the  seas  ;  a  strong  proof 
that  it  was  not  a  right,  but  an  abuse.  The  claim  set  up  of  a 
right  to  search  neutral  ships  for  men,  is  unsupported  by  any 
writer  on  the  public  law,  or  by  one  sound  reason.  She  had 
no  more  right  to  claim  her  subjects  from  our  ships,  than  from 
our  territory.  Whatever  right  she  might  have,  to  prevent  them 
from  quitting  their  country,  at  times  when  t.Veir  services  were 
required  ;  or  of  punishing  them  for  doing  so:  she  had  no  right 
to  pursue  them  into  our  country,  or  demand  them  from  us,  un- 
less sustained  in  doing  so  by  express  stipulation.  But  what 
she  had  no  right  to  demand,  she  had  a  right  to  take  by  force  ! 
When  closely  pressed,  she  deigned  at  last  to  give  some  reasons 
in  support  of  her  practice  : — she  must  have  men  to  man  her 
thousand  ships — she  was  contending  for  her  existence — we  had 
no  right  to  employ  her  seamen — our  flag  had  no  regard  to  her 
interests — our  employmcL'  of  foreign  seamen  was  not  regu- 
lated— our  sufferings  were  the  consequence  of  our  own  im- 
prudence.— These  were  the  only  arguments  that  could  be  used 
in  support  of  such  a  practice.  If  England  said  she  must  have 
men,  we  answered  that  we  must  have  men  also.  We  also 
were  contending  for  our  existence,  but  did  not  think  it  justi- 
fiable on  that  account  to  plunder  our  neighbours,  or  make  them 
slaves.  She  said  that  we  had  no  right  to  employ  her  seamen — 
we  could  answer  that  she  had  no  right  to  employ  ours.  We 
were  no  more  bound  to  consult  her  interest,  than  she  considered 
herself  bound  to  consult  ours.  The  fact  is,  that  no  nation  in 
the  world  employs  a  greater  number  of  foreign  seamen  than 
Great  Britain,  in  her  immense  commerce,  and  in  her  immense 
navy  ;  and  she  has  a  right  to  employ  them,  not  for  the  reason 
she  has  assigned,  to  wit,  that  she  was  contending  for  her  ex- 
istence, or  fighting  the  battles  of  the  world,  but  because  the 
thing  was  lawful  in  itself.  So  far  from  restricting  herself,  or 
regulating  the  practice,  or  consulting  the  interests  of  others, 
she  consulted  only  her  own  interests,  and  held  out  enticements 
to  foreign  seamen,  which  no  other  nation  did.  Here,  then,  was 
a  simple  question ;  how  came  that  to  be  unlawful  in  America, 
which  was  lawful  in  Britain  ?  Would  not  Great  Britain  protect 
an  American  seaman,  who  has  been  made  an  Englishman  by 
being  two  years  in  her  service  ?  But  were  we  to  blame  because 
her  seamen  preferred  our  service  ?  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  in 
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the  American  ]f>racticc  to  justify  reprisals.  The  emi)loymont 
of  English  seamen,  who  voluntarily  tendered  their  services,  was 
lawful,  however  disagreeable  it  might  be  to  England.  Uow  far  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  that  country,  might  induce  us  to  consult 
her  convenience  and  interests,  or  how  far  our  own  weakness,  or 
interest,  might  require  us  to  waive  our  rights,  was  another  matter. 

This  is  placing  the  subject  in  the  least  reprehensible  view, 
as  respects  England.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  pretended  right  was  exercised  by  her,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  the  whole  was  a  mere  pretext 
to  vex  our  commerce,  and  recruit  for  her  navy,  from  American 
ships.  This  is  evident,  from  the  uniform  practice  of  impress- 
ing men  of  all  nations,  found  in  them  :  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Danes,  Russians,  Hollanders,  and  even  Negroes.  It  was,  in 
fjict,  an  insult  to  every  nation  in  the  civilized  world.  Tros 
Tyriusque  nullo,  was  the  motto,  although  not  in  the  friendly 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  Queen  of  Carthago.  Th(i 
Br'i.  h  practice  amounted  to  subjecting  the  crewof  every  Ame- 
rican vessel,  to  be  drawn  up  before  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy, 
that  he  might  choose  out  such  as  suited  his  purpose.  The 
good  sailor  was  uniformly  an  Englishman,  and  the  lubber  an 
American.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  number  of  impressed 
Americans  was  exaggerated;  was  there  no  exaggeration  as  to 
the  number  of  Englishmen  in  the  American  service  ?  Was  it 
then  of  more  importance,  that  Great  Britain  should  prevent  a 
few  of  her  seamen  from  escaping  into  a  foreign  service,  than  it 
was  to  us,  that  free  Americans  should  be  doomed  to  the  worst 
of  slavery  ? 

England  has  never  known  the  full  extent  of  the  sensations 
produced  in  America,  by  her  practice  of  impressment.  The 
influence  of  party  spirit  has  contributed  to  deceive  her.  The 
great  body  of  Americans  have  always  felt  this  outrage  to  their 
persons,  with  the  keenest  indignation ;  no  American  adminis- 
tration would  ever  express  a  different  sentiment.  She  was  much 
mistaken,  if  she  supposed,  that  the  outcry  against  her  conduct 
was  a  mere  party  trick  :  it  was  deeply  felt  as  an  egregious  in- 
sult. She  did  not  know  that  the  American  seamen  were,  in 
general,  of  a  class  superior  to  her  own ;  that  is,  more  decently 
brought  up,  of  more  reputable  connexions,  of  better  morals  and 
education,  and  many  of  them  looking  forward,  afler  the  expira- 
tion of  their  apprenticeships,  to  be  mates  and  captains  of  ves- 
sels ;  or  rather  she  knew  it  well,  and  therefore  gave  them  her 
baleful  preference.  But  mark  the  retribution  which  follows 
the  steps  of  injustice..  W^hen  any  of  these  men  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  escape  from  seven  or  ten  years'  servitude  on  board  a 
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British  man-of-war,  they  breathed  nothing  but  revenge,  and 
imparted  the  same  feeling  to  their  countrymen.  !t  was  pre- 
dicted, that  these  men  who  had  wrongs  of  their  owriy  would 
be  found,  in  case  of  war  with  England,  no  common  foes.  War 
came,  and  Britain  may  read  in  our  naval  combats,  a  commen- 
tary on  her  practice  of  impressment,  and  her  tyranny  on  the 
ocean. 

As  early  as  the  year  1793,  it  was  declared  by  the  American 
minister  at  London,  that  the  practice  of  impressment  had  pro- 
duced great  irritation  in  America,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  making  reprisals  on  the  British  seamen  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  General  Washing- 
ton's threat  was  not  carried  into  execution,  as  it  might  have 
brought  the  affair  to  issue  at  once.  The  practice  hud  grown 
so  vexatious  after  the  treaty  of  1794,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  told  in  plain  terms,  that  unless  a  remedy  was  applied, 
war  would  be  inevitable.  It  was  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature, 
as  no  American  could  bear ;  "  that  they  might  as  well  rob  the 
American  vessels  of  their  goods,  as  drag  the  American  sea- 
men from  their  ships,  in  the  manner  practised  by  them."  Cer- 
tainly the  offence  would  have  been  as  much  less,  as  a  bale  of 
goods  is  of  less  value  than  a  man.  It  was  stated,  that  as  many 
»  as  two  hundred  and  seventy  Americans  were  then  actually  in 
the  British  service,  the  greater  part  of  whom  persisted  in  re- 
fusing pay  and  bounty.  They  were  told,  that  if  they  had  any 
regard  for  the  fi.endship  of  this  country,  they  would  facilitate  the 
means  of  relieving  those  of  our  oppressed  fellow-citizens.  That 
the  excuse  alleged  by  Great  Britain,  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  her  subjects,  and  the  citizens  of  America, 
was  without  foundation,  inasmuch  as  foreigners  who  could  not 
be  mistaken,  were  equally  liable  to  impressment.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  nation,  it  was  said,  was  deeply  concerned,  and  un- 
less the  practice  should  be  discontinued,  it  must  ultimately  lead 
to  open  rupture.  This  was  the  language  uniformly  held  forth, 
by  every  successive  administration  of  the  American  government. 
It  was  the  theme  of  reprobation,  and  remonstrance,  of  every 
distinguished  statesman  of  this  country.  On  this  suliject  we 
find  Washinsrton,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Mar- 
shall, Jay,  Pickering,  King,  and  many  others,  in  thf^ir  olTiclal 
correspondence,  fully  and  uniformly  concurring.  In  fact,  these 
complaints  continued  until  the  last  hour,  in  consequence  of  our 
impolitic  submission. 

This  shocking  outrage  was  at  length  carried  to  such  extent, 
that  voyages  were  often  broken  up,  and  the  safety  of  vessels 
endangered,  by  not  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  mariners  on 
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board  to  navigate  tlicm.  It  was  estimated,  that  at  least  seven 
thousand  Americans  were  at  one  time  in  the  British  service, 
against  their  will.  Even  as  respects  her  own  subjects,  the 
practice  of  impressment  is  one  of  tlie  most  cruel  and  unjust; 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  freedom  of  her  constitu- 
tion, and  oidy  covered  by  the  most  miserable  sophistry ;  but 
to  America,  who  would  not  endure  a  single  one  of  her  citizens 
to  be  impressed  into  her  own  service,  it  is  not  suprising  tliat  it 
should  appear  detestable.  The  tribute  of  Minos,  or  of  J\Ionte- 
zuma,  of  the  youth  doomed  as  a  sacrifice  to  infernal  idols,  was 
not  more  hateful.  The  American  was  compelled  to  stoop  to 
the  humiliation  of  carrying  about  him,  on  the  high  seas,  the 
certificate  of  his  nativity  ;  and  this  was  soon  Ibund  unavailing, 
it  was  tor  i  to  pieces  by  the  tyrant,  and  its  fragments  scattered 
to  the  winds.  She  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  dragging  from 
underneath  our  flag,  every  one  who  could  not  prove  on  the  spot, 
that  he  teas  not  a  British  subject.  Every  foreigner,  no  matter 
of  what  country,  was,  in  consequence,  excluded  from  our  mer- 
chant service.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  compromise  the  matter,  but  in  vain.  No 
offer  was  ever  made  by  Great  Britain,  which  presented  any 
prospect  of  putting  an  end  to  these  abuses ;  while  the  most  fair 
and  rational  on  our  part,  were  rejected.  About  the  year  1800, 
a  proposal  was  made  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  deserters,  but 
this  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
President  rejected  the  treaty  of  1806 — because  it  was  thought 
better  to  have  no  provision,  than  one  which  did  not  suflicicntly 
provide  against  the  abuses  of  impressment.  England  oflered 
to  make  it  penal,  for  any  of  her  naval  officers  to  impress  our 
seamen,  provided  we  discontinued  our  practice  of  naturalizing 
her  subjects.  The  mockery  of  such  a  proposition,  alone  fully 
proves  her  fixed  mind.  No  plan  could  be  devised  so  suitable 
to  her  wishes,  as  that  of  subjecting  the  liberty,  life,  and  hap- 
piness of  an  American  citizen,  to  the  caprice  of  every  petty 
lieutenant  of  her  navy :  otherwise,  she  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  the  exclusion  of  her  subjects  from  all  American 
vessels,  a  thing  which  she  had  no  right  to  ask,  but  which  we 
were  willing  to  grant  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  climax  of  this  extraordinary  humiliation,  and  which,  a 
century  hence,  will  scarcely  be  credited,  was  still  wanting ;  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake  occurred,  and  for  the  moment,  con- 
vulsed the  nation.  This  vessel  was  suddenly  attacked  within 
our  waters  in  profound  peace,  compelled  to  surrender,  and  several 
seamen,  alleged  to  be  British,  were  then  forcibly  taken  from 
her.     The  burst  of  indignation  which  followed,  was  even  more 
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violont  than  that  which  was  produced  by  tho  orders  in  council 
of  17!>3.  Party  animosity  was  suspended,  meetings  were  ns- 
semblcd  in  every  village,  the  newspafjcrs  were  filled  with  formal 
addresses,  volunteer  companies  were  every  where  set  on  fcot, 
and,  in  the  first  phrensy  of  the  moment,  the  universal  cry  was 
for  immediate  war.  Although  hostilities  were  not  declared, 
the  feelings  of  America  were  from  that  day  at  war  with  I'ing- 
land:  a  greater  attention  was  paid  to  tlie  discipline  of  our 
militia,  and  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  continually  making  appropriations  for  our  national 
defence.  We  still  resorted  to  negotiation  ;  and  the  aggressors, 
thinking  that  we  might  now  jiossibly  be  in  earnest,  were  willing 
to  avoid  war  by  a  sacrifice  of  pride.  They  yielded  to  the  humi- 
liation of  surrendering  the  American  citizens,  upon  the  very 
deck  from  which  tliey  had  been  forced ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
rewarded  the  officer  by  whom  the  violence  had  been  offered. 
In  excusing  her  conduct,  England  condescended  to  tell  us, 
wilh  a  serious  face,  that  she  never  pretended  to  the  right  of 
impressing  American  citizens,  and  this,  she  seemed  to  consider, 
rather  as  a  magnanimous  acknowledgement.     Humiliating  in- 
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deed,  to  be  seriously  told,  that  she  did  not  regard  our  citizens 
as  her  property  !  Nothing  can  furnish  stronger  proof  of  the 
extent  of  the  abuse,  and  the  bad  policy  of  our  pacific  course  of 
remonstrance.  Our  sacred  duty  to  our  fellow-citizens,  as  well 
as  a  regard  to  our  national  character,  forbade  such  an  acqui- 
escence. 

From  this  review  of  tho  subject  of  impressment,  we  return 
to  the  other  principal  branch  of  our  national  differences.  It 
must  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  any  temporary  arrangement  on  the  part  of  our  enemy  ; 
that  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  her  general  policy  and  temper 
would  suffice,  and  nothing  but  a  war  could  eflTect  this  change.. 
Whatever  disputes  we  may  have  had  with  other  nations,  they 
were  of  little  moment,  compared  to  our  differences  with  England. 
To  settle  the  terms  on  which  we  were  to  be  with  her,  was  of 
the  first  importance ;  our  mutual  intercourse  and  trade  were  of 
vast  extent ;  she  occupied  the  highway  to  other  nations,  which 
she  could  interrupt  when  she  pleased  ;  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence on  what  terms  we  were  with  others,  so  long  as  our 
relations  with  England  were  not  properly  adjusted.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  France  was  comparatively  of  but  little  moment. 
She  had  not  recovered  from  the  phrensies  of  her  revolution  ;  her 
deportment  was  eccentric,  lawless,  and  unstable ;  she  was  a 
comet,  threatening  all  nations.  Our  true  wisdom  was  to  keep 
out  of  her  way.     On  the  ocean  she  was  but  little  to  be  dreaded, 
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and  was  in  no  condition  to  execute  her  throats.  But  notwith- 
standing tlic  power  of  England  to  sweep  our  commerce  IVom 
the  ocean,  and  to  seal  our  ports,  wc  still  expected  something 
from  her  good  sense,  her  justice,  or  her  interest.  Yet  scurccly 
was  the  Hamc  of  war  once  more  lighted  up  on  the  continent,  than 
both  the  belligerents  began,  under  various  pretexts,  to  proy  upon 
our  commerce.  On  the  part  of  England,  the  rule  of  1756  was 
revived,  and  applied  in  a  manner  more  intolerable  than  ever. 
The  sufTerings  of  the  American  merchants  were  such,  as  to  cause 
them  to  call  loudly  on  the  government  for  protection ;  and  a 
war  with  England,  at  this  time,  was  by  many  thought  inevita- 
ble. It  appeared  to  be  her  fixed  determination,  that  neutrals 
should  enjoy  no  trade  without  her  special  license  and  permis- 
sion. By  some  it  was  thought,  that  if  -we  should  enter  into 
her  views,  and  declare  war  against  France,  she  would  amicably 
arrange  the  points  in  d"  putc  between  us.  This,  however,  was 
very  doubtful ;  it  would  only  have  encouraged  her  to  make  still 
further  claims.  Such  a  thing  was,  besides,  impossible.  The 
American  people,  still  smarting  under  so  many  wrongs  unre- 
dressed, could  not  be  induced  to  do  what  would  amount  almost 
to  a  return  to  subjection. 

In  May  1806,  Great  Britain  commenced  her  system  of  paper 
blockade,  by  interdicting  all  intercourse  with  a  groat  part  of 
France  and  her  dependencies.  This  operated  cx(  liisively  on 
the  United  States,  who  were  the  only  remaining  neutrals.  The 
decrees  of  the  French  emperor  of  the  6th  of  November  follow- 
ed, and  were  immediately  made  known  to  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don by  the  British  government,  with  a  threat,  that  if  they  were 
put  in  execution  (although  the  British  minister  well  knew,  that 
it  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  bravado)  similar  measures 
would  be  adopted.  But  without  waiting  the  result,  in  fact  be- 
fore the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  the  British  government  issued  the 
orders  in  council  of  the  7th  of  January  1806,  which  went  the  full 
length  of  declaring,  that  no  vessel  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade 
from  one  port  of  France  to  another ;  or  from  a  port  under  her 
control,  and  from  which  the  English  were  excluded.  Napo- 
leon's celebrated  Milan  decrees  succeeded,  which  were  little 
more  than  nominal  in  their  effect  on  the  neutral  who  did  not 
place  himself  in  his  power;  they  affected  us,  not  England. 
We  were  the  only  sufferers  in  this  system  of  retaliation,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  gross  violation  of  neutral  rights  on  the  part  of 
both  the  contending  powers.  England  was  apparently  bene- 
fited, inasmuch  as  it  struck  a  blow  at  our  commerce,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  us  to  spread  a  sail  without  her  permis* 
sion.     The  belligerents  presented  the  spectacle  of  two  highway- 
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Micii,  rohhlng  a  traveller  ami  then  quarrelling  for  the  spoil  ; 
and  yd  tiiis  was  called  retalialioii  I 

The  lJnit(»(l  {States  sincerely  wished  to  be  at  peace.  Eacii 
of  the  helligfirents  accused  us  of  partiality:  and  wherein  was 
that  partiality?  Simply  in  this:  France  declared  that  wc  sul- 
Tercd  the  depredations  of  l^nirland  with  more  patience,  than  lier 
own  ;  and  Kngland,  that  she  alone  had  a  riji;ht  to  j)hinder  us  ! 
Each  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  previous  condition  of  renderini;j 
us  justice,  that  we  should  compel  her  adversary  to  respect  our 
rights.  In  this  singular  situation,  itap])ear(!d  tlie  wisest  course 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  ocean.  Experience  soon  taught 
us  that  our  embargo  system  could  not  be  carried  ijito  effect,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  The  restrictive  sys- 
tem was  substituted  ;  wc  j)laced  it  in  the  power  of  either  of  the 
wnmg-doers,  to  make  us  the  open  enemy  o-f  the  other,  unless 
that  other  renounced  his  practices.  Napoleon  was  the  first  to 
announce  "  a  sense  of  returning  justice  ;"  our  government,  the 
sulfering  party,  declared  itself  satisfied.  England  had  shown 
no  such  sense  of  returning  justice,  on  this  occasion  ;  she  had 
promised  to  repeal  her  orders,  provided  the  French  decrees 
were  rescinded ;  but  refused  to  take  the  olllcial  declaration  of 
the  French  minister,  although  wc  had,  in  a  similar  case  before, 
accepted  her  own,  and  positively  refused  to  repeal  the  orders 
in  couiril,  in  default  of  evidence  that  the  Fr€?ichwcre  disposed 
to  do  '!  s  justice  !  It  were  useless  to  discuss  the  question  of  our 
partiality  to  France  or  to  England,  while  we  were  complaining 
of  the  aggressions  of  both.  The  meaning  of  both  was  obvious 
enough ;  it  was  that  we  should  take  part  in  the  alfairs  of  Eu- 
rope. England  supposed  that  we  could  do  her  service,  and 
Napoleon  thought  that  wc  could  injure  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loss  of  American  property  by  the  de- 
predations of  the  belligerents,  had  been  immense.  The  vexa- 
tions practised  by  the  British  cruisers  off  our  coast,  who  made 
it  a  point  to  harass  the  issuing  and  returning  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  kept  the  public  mind  continually  inflamed.  Our 
citizens  were  distracted  amid  these  surrounding  difficulties.  It 
was  agreed  that  we  had  ample  cause  of  hostility  against  both 
belligerents,  but  the  administration  was  accused  of  undue  lean- 
ing towards  France,  and  a  disposition  not  sufficiently  concilia- 
tory towards  England.  The  friends  of  the  administration  de- 
clared, that  the  efforts  to  obtain  redress  from  England  were 
weakened  by  a  powerful  British  influence,  whicli  had  grown 
up  of  late  years  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the  commercial 
cities. 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state  of  ferment,  from 
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our  (lispiift's  with  I'in^laiid  aiul  I'^ranrp,  our  frontiers  wrro 
fhrcatriKwl  willi  an  Indian  war,  wliicli,  as  nsnal,  was  atlrihnhid 
to  t\u)  insti;^rati<»ns  of  tlio  lltrnicr.  'I'Ik;  United  State  .^  have 
iVccincnlly  hvvu  cliarjijod  wilii  crui!!  violonco  and  injiistico  to 
t|j(!  Indians.  'I'hat  wc  liavo  cncroaclii'd  upon  their  iuniting 
j^ronnds,  eainiot  \)v  detiied,  but  this  was  the  n(!ecs.s"ry  conse- 
(inenee  of  the  increase  in  our  population:  but  flio  gi«"t  dilii-r- 
ene(!  between  us  and  other  nations,  in  relation  to  the  Indian 
lands,  is,  tliiif  instead  of  fakin;^  tlunn  without  ever  aeknow'edg- 
ing  the  riu;ht  of  tlie  Indians,  wo  have  endeavoured  to  ob.'ain 
th(!nj  by  fair  purchase.  The  United  States  were  the  first  U) 
respect  the  Indian  territorial  right,  us  they  were  the  iirst  to 
abolish  flu;  slav((  trade. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  celebrated  Indian  warrior,  who 
bad  becni  always  remarkable  for  his  enmity  to  the  whites,  and 
who,  like  Pontiac,  had  lormed  the  desi<.!;n  of  uniting  all  the 
dillen^nt  tribes,  in  order  to  oppose  an  ellectual  barrier  to  the 
further  extension  of  the  settlements.  Tccum5;eh  was  a  fornii- 
daldo  enemy  ;  he  resorted  to  every  artifice  to  stir  up  the  mii.ds 
of  the  Indians  against  us.  Of  an  active  and  restless  charactcjr, 
he  visited  tlu;  most  distant  nations,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
thetn  by  his  powerful  eloquence.  He  also  assailed  the  super- 
stitious minds  of  his  countrymen,  by  means  of  his  brother,  a 
kind  of  conjuror,  called  "  the  Prophet."  He  had  received  as- 
surances from  the  British  of  such  assistance  as  would  enable  him 
to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  In  the  year  1811,  a  council 
was  held  by  governor  Harrison,  of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  at 
Vincennes,  and  at  whieli  Tecumseh  attended,  to  remonstrate 
against  a  purchase  lately  made  from  the  Kickapoos  and  some 
other  tribes.  In  a  strain  of  native  eloquence,  the  orator  in- 
veighed against  the  encroachments  of  the  Americans,  gave  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  settlements,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement on  the  Delaware,  to  the  moment  at  w  hich  he  spoke, 
insisting  that  the  lands  were  bestowed  by  the  Great  S[)irit  upon 
all  the  Indians  in  common,  and  that  no  portion  could  be  dis- 
posed of  without  the  consent  of  all.  When  Harrison  replied 
to  this  extravagant  pretension,  be  grasped  his  tomahawk,  in  a 
fit  of  phrcnsy,  and  boldly  charged  the  American  governor  with 
having  uttered  what  was  false,  while  the  warriors  who  attended 
him,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  followed  his  exami)Ie  :  but 
Harrison  had  fortunately  posted  a  guard  of  soldiers  near,  who 
put  a  stop  to  their  fury.  The  council  was,  however,  broken 
up,  and  nothing  short  of  war  was  expected  to  result. 

'J\jwards  the  close  of  th(»  year,  the  frontier  settlers  had  be- 
come seriously  alarmed  ;  every  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
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npiK'arcd  to  indiciito  approurhiii;^  Ijosililitic's.  (lovernor  Har- 
rison ic'solvotl  to  move  towjirds  tin;  I'rophct's  town,  with  a 
JKxiy  of  Kciifuf.'ky  ami  Indiana  militia,  and  \hr.  Fourth  (fnifod 
States  rci^imcnt,  under  coloiK  '  lioyd,  to  demand  satislaclion 
ol'tlie  Indians,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  hostile  designs. 

On  the  Oth  of  JNovemhcr  IHll,  the  arniy  approaehcd  the 
Prophet's  town;  the  Indians  diirinj^  the  day  manifesting  (!very 
hostile  (hsposition,  excepting  that  of  actually  atl.a(d\ing,  which 
they  wen;  not  likely  to  dowiliiout  having  a  decided  advantage. 
Several  attempts  had  i)een  made,  on  the  part  of  the  govern(>r, 
to  bring  tiiem  to  a  parley,  wliich  they  sullenh^  rejected,  until  h(^ 
apjiroached  witln'n  a  mile  of  the  town.  w!:en  becoming  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  they  at  hnigth  sent  a  deputation  to  make 
tlKMr  excuse,  and  to  profess  tlicir  willingness  to  meet  in  council. 
'I'he  governor,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions  to  avoid  hostili- 
ties as  long  as  it  was  possible,  had  Ixicn  unwilling  to  attack 
their  town  until  compelled  by  necessity,  and  now  acceded  to 
tlieir  proposals  of  holding  a  treaty  the  next  morning.  Hut  dis- 
trusting these  savages,  with  whose  wily  arts  ho  was  well  ac- 
(juainted,  ho  cautiously  looked  out  a  place  of  encampment.  IIo 
chose  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  in  the  open  prairie;,  after  a 
careful  reconnoissancc  by  majors  Taylor  and  Clark.  The  two 
columns  of  infantry  occupied  the  front  and  rear.  The  right  flank 
was  occupied  by  captain  Spencer's  company;  the  leO  Hank  by 
three  companies  commanded  by  general  Wells  as  major.  The 
front  line  was  compos*-  i  of  one  battalion  of  United  States  infantry 
under  major  Floyd,  and  a  regiment  of  Indiana  militia  under 
colonel  Bartholomew.  The  rear  line  consisted  of  a  battalion 
of  United  States  infantry  under  captain  Baen,  commanding  as 
major,  and  four  companies  of  Indiana  volunteers  under  lieute- 
nant colonel  Decker.  The  right  flank  was  composed  of  Spen- 
cer's company  of  Indiana  volunteer  riflemen  ;  the  lefl:  of  Robb'a 
company  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and  Guiger's,  a  mixed  com- 
pany of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  volunteers;  a  portion  of  United 
States  troops  turning  the  left,  front  and  left  rear  angles  respective- 
ly. The  cavalry  under  major  Davies  were  encamped  in  the  rear 
of  the  front  line  and  left  flank,  and  held  in  reserve  as  a  dis- 
posable force.  The  army,  thus  judiciously  posted,  was  not 
morn  than  a  mile  from  the  town. 

The  order  given  to  the  army  in  the  event  of  a  night  attack, 
was  for  each  corps  to  maintain  its  position  until  relieved.  The 
dragoons  were  directed  in  such  case,  to  parade  dismounted, 
with  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  to  wait  for  orders.  The 
guard  for  the  night  consisted  of  two  captain's  commands  of 
twenty-four  men,  and  four  non-commissioned  officers  ;  and  two 
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suballcrn's  guards  of  twenty  men  und  nori-ror.imissionod  odi- 
cers ;  Iho  wholo  under  tliu  coinniund  of  a  Held  ollicer  of  tlic? 
day. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  0th,  tlic  troops  hiy  under  arms,  and 
the  connnand«!r.in-cliief  wus  ready  to  mount  his  horse  ut  a 
iMDincMit's  warning.  On  the  morning  of  the  7tli,  about  four 
o'clock,  lie  arose,  and  sat  l)y  tlie  fire  convcirsing  witli  some  of 
)»is  family  ;  orders  liad  bi.'en  given  to  beat  tlie  reveille ;  tlio 
moon  liud  risen,  but  ovcu'sbadovved  with  clouds,  which  occa- 
sionally discharged  a  drizzling  rain.  At  this  moment  tho 
attack  commenced.  The  Indians,  in  their  usual  stealthy  man- 
ner, had  crc[)t  up  to  the  sentinels,  intending  to  rush  upon  them, 
and  kill  them  before  they  could  fire;  but  being  discovered,  and 
the  alurm  given,  they  raised  their  yell,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  the  lell  llank.  The  guard  in  that  quarter,  being 
struck  with  |)anic,  gave  way,  and  the  first  onset  was  received  by 
captain  Uarton's  company  of  regulars,  and  captain  Guiger's 
company  of  mounted  ritlemcn,  forming  the  left  angle  of  the  rear 
line.  The  fire  there  was  severe;  but  the  troops  being  already 
prepannl,  were  soon  formed,  and  gallantly  opposed  the  fury  of 
their  assailants.  Tho  fires  of  the  camp  were  instantly  extin- 
guished, excepting  in  front  of  Barton's  and  Guiger's  companies, 
where  the  suddeimess  of  the  attack  prevented  this  from  being 
done.  The  governor,  having  no  time  to  wait,  mounted  the  first 
horse  that  could  be  brought  to  him,  a  fortunate  ciicumstance, 
as  his  own,  a  fine  grey,  was  known  to  the  Indians,  and  became 
the  object  of  their  sCarch.  Finding  the  line  weakened  at  the 
first  point  attacked,  he  ordered  two  companies  from  the  centre 
of  the  rear  line,  to  morch  up,  and  form  across  the  angle  in  the 
rear  of  Barton  and  Guiger's  companies.  In  passing  through 
the  camp,  towards  the  left  of  the  front  line,  he  met  major 
Daviess,  who  informed  him  that  the  Indians,  concealed  behind 
some  trees  near  the  line,  were  annoying  the  troops  very 
severely,  and  requested  permission  to  dislodge  them.  In  at- 
tem|)ting  this,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  as  did  colonel  White 
of  Indiana. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  Spencer's  and 
"Warwick's  companies  on  the  right.  Captain  Spencer  and  his 
lieutenants  were  all  killed,  and  captain  Warwick  was  mortally 
w^oundcd.  The  governor,  in  passing  towards  that  flank,  found 
captain  Robb's  company  near  the  centre  of  l^ie  camp.  They 
had  been  driven  from  their  post,  or  rather  had  fallen  back. 
He  led  them  to  ilio  aid  of  captain  Spencer,  where  they  fought 
bravely  during  the  remainder  of  the  action:  while  in  this  act, 
his  aid,  colonel  Owen,  was  killed  at  his  side ;  this  officer  was 
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mounted  on  a  white  iiorse,  and  as  the  governor  had  ridden  a 
grey  the  day  belbrc,  it  is  probable  that  Owen  was  mistaken 
lor  him,  by  one  of  those  IncHans  who  liad  devoted  tliemselvcs 
to  certain  destruction,  in  order  to  insure  victory  by  killing  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Captain  Prescott's  company  of  United  States  infantry  liad 
fdled  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retreat  of  Kobb's  company. 
Soon  after  Daviess  was  wounded,  caj/tain  Snelliiig,  t)y  order 
of  the  governor,  cliarged  upon  the  same  Indians,  and  dislodged 
them  with  considerable  loss.  The  battle  was  now  maintained 
on  all  sides  with  desperate  valour.  The  Indians  advances!  a»id 
retreated,  by  a  rattling  noise  made  with  deer  hoofs,  and  fought 
with  a  degree  of  desperation  seldom  equalled.  When  the  day 
dawned,  captain  Snelling's  company,  captain  Posey's,  under 
lieutenant  Albright,  captain  Scott's  and  captain  Wilson's,  were 
drawn  from  the  rear,  and  formed  on  the  left  flank ;  while 
Cook's  and  Baen's  comj)anies  were  ordered  to  the  right.  Ge- 
neral Wells  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  coi'j)s  formed 
on  the  left,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  dragoons,  who  were  now 
mounted,  and  commanded  by  lieutenant  Wallace,  to  charge  the 
enemy  in  that  direction,  which  he  did  successfully,  driving 
them  into  a  swamp  where  the  cavrUry  could  not  Ibllow  them. 
At  the  same  time.  Cook's  and  Larrabee's  companies,  with  the 
aid  of  the  riflemen  and  militia,  on  the  right  flank,  charged  the 
Indians  and  put  them  to  flight  in  that  quarter,  which  terminated 
the  battle. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  ever  fought  with  the 
Indians,  and  but  for  the  caution  and  efficiency  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, miij;ht  have  terminated  like  the  nio;ht  attack  on 
general  Sinclair.  The  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular 
troops  under  general  Boyd,  was  chiefly  composed  of  militia 
and  volunteers,  who  had  never  been  in  battle  before.  Res')lu- 
tions  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  tiie  state  of  Kentucky 
and  the  territory  of  Indiana,  highly  complimentary  of  governor 
Harrison,  and  the  oflicers  and  troops  under  his  command  ;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as  an  able  and  pru- 
dent general,  was  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation. 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  contributed  to  inflame  the  temper 
of  the  country,  already  calling  for  war.  A  naval  incident  which 
occurred  some  time  aflerwards,  did  not  serve  to  allay  it.  Otf 
the  American  coast,  commodore  Rodgers,  during  the  night,  fell 
in  with  a  British  corvette,  which  afl:erwards  proved  to  Ix;  the 
Little  Belt ;  being  hiiiled  by  t!ie  commodore,  the  commandeer 
merely  rep(,'ated  the  question,  anJ,  after  some  minutes,  actually 
fired  several  of  his  guns.     On  this,  the  commodore  poured  a 
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broadside  into  her,  and  compelled  her  c«»mm;in(Icr  to  beg  for 
mercy.  This  was  the  first  check  the  British  commanders  had 
received  from  us  on  the  ocean. 

The  conduct  of  Great  Briiain,  whicii  j^icw  every  day  more 
insupportable,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  her  belief  that  we 
could  not  (to  use  the  contemptuous  expressions  of  the  day)  "  be 
kicked  into  a  war.^^  The  experiment  of  war,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  was  an  awful  one  ;  any  administration  might 
be  justly  apprehensive  of  venturing  upon  an  experiment,  the 
consequences  of  which  no  one  could  foresee.  This  forbear- 
ance was  construed  into  pusillanimity  ;  and  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  the  United  States  had  sunk  low,  in  consequence,  with 
every  nation  of  Europe.  We  had  become  the  butt  and  jest  of 
Napoleon  and  the  English  ministry,  and  who  yet  vainly  essayed 
to  draw  us  into  a  participation  in  their  wars.  A  war  with  Na- 
poleon could  not  have  been  more  than  nominal,  unless  we  united 
in  a  close  alliance  with  England  ;  without  this,  we  could  inflict 
on  him  nothing  more  than  a  simple  non-intercourse.  But  a 
war  with  England  would  be  a  very  different  matter ;  without 
ibrming  any  alliance  with  Napoleon,  we  might  assail  her  com- 
merce, her  public  ships,  and  her  adjoining  provinces. 

But  Great  Britain  was  contending  for  her  existence,  she  was 
floating  the  battles  of  the  civilized  world  ;  it  was  therefore  cruel 
and  ungenerous  to  press  our  demands  at  such  a  moment.  This 
was  by  no  means  evident.  If  it  had  been  true,  why  did  she 
continue,  at  such  a  time,  to  insult  and  abuse  us  in  every  possi- 
ble shape?  Notwithstanding  this  appeal,  there  were  many 
amongst  us  who  could  see  only  a  contest  between  two  great 
nations  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  We  saw  the  stupendous 
schemes  of  British  aggrandisement,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
which  had  little  the  appearance  of  fighting  for  her  existence. 
We  saw  he  already  mistress  of  the  seas ;  we  regarded  any 
actual  invasion  of  her  shores,  as  a  thing  too  visionary,  even  for 
Napoleon ;  we  saw,  in  the  lawless  and  unbounded  projects  of 
this  despot,  at  which  England  affected  to  be  alarmed,  her  best 
security,  as  they  kept  alive  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  silently  undermined  his  throne.  Wo 
have  seen  how  inconsiderable  were,  in  reality,  all  his  conquests. 
The  existence  of  England  was  never  in  danger;  Napoleou 
could  never  have  subdued  Spain  and  Russia  ;  two  projects, 
which  ull  now  admit  to  have  been  the  extreme  of  folly.  Eng- 
land was  not  fighting  the  battles  of  the  world,  but  of  her  amhi- 
tion  ;  she  was  not  the  bulwark  of  our  religion,  but  the  instigator 
of  the  savages  ;  she  was  not  the  M'orld's  last  hope — That  last 
hope  is  America ;  not  as  the  pretended  champion  in  the  cause 
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of  other  nations,  but  as  a  living  argument  that  tyranny  is  not 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  man  ;  that  to  be  degraded  and  debased, 
is  not  the  way  to  be  great,  prosperous  and  happy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Declaration  of  War  by  the  United  States— General  Hull  reaches  Detroit— Ho 
crosses  into  Canada— Skirmishes  on  the  River  Aux  Canards— Taking  of  Michili- 
niackinac— Battle  of  Brownstown— Battle  of  Magagua— Taking  of  Chicago — Surren- 
der of  Genera)  Hull. 


An  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  this  youthful  nation 
was  fast  approaching.  Our  affairs  with  Great  Britain  had 
become  every  day  more  and  more  embarrassed.  The  storm 
already  lowered,  and  there  was  little  hope  that  the  gathering 
clouds  would  pass  harmless  over  us.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  the  first  session  of  the  twelfth  congress  had 
been  protracted  to  an  unusual  length,  '.ind  the  eyes  of  America 
were  turned  towards  it  in  anxious  expectation.  On  the  5th  of 
June  1812,  the  President  laid  before  congress  the  correspond- 
ence between  our  secretary  of  state  and  the  British  minister 
near  our  government,  which  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
coming  to  an  adjustment,  in  the  two  principal  points  in  dispute, 
— the  orders  in  council,  and  the  subject  of  impressment.  But  we 
had  so  often  been  on  the  point  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain, 
that  even  at  this  moment  no  certain  conjecture  could  be  formed 
by  the  most  intelligent,  of  the  probable  result.  The  public 
voice  called  loudly  for  war,  at  least  this  was  the  sense  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
after  sitting  with  closed  doors,  the  solemn  and  important  appeal 
to  arms  was  announced.  The  President  had  communicated 
his  message,  in  which  all  our  complaints  against  Great  Britain 
were  enumerated  with  great  force,  and  an  opinion  expressed 
that  no  remedy,  no  hope  now  remained,  but  in  open  war.  The 
committee  of  foreign  relations,  to  whom  the  message  was  refer- 
red, concurred  with  the  President,  in  recommending  the  mea- 
sure. An  act  was  accordingly  passed,  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  President  on  the  same  day ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  19th  of  June  1812,  wr^r  was  publicly  proclaimed. 
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This  highly  important  and  eventful  act  of  the  national  legis- 
lature was  variously  received.  In  some  places  it  produced 
demonstrations  of  joy,  similar  to  that  which  followed  our  de- 
claration of  independence.  War  as  a  calamity,  although  una- 
voidable in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  where  the  strong 
disregard  the  rights  of  the  weak,  should  bo  received  without 
despondency,  but  not  with  gladness.  Many,  however,  regarded 
the  war  with  England,  as  a  second  struggle  in  support  of  na- 
tional independence ;  and  not  in  the  course  of  ordinary  wars, 
waged  for  the  sake  of  mere  interest,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  plans 
of  state  policy.  On  the  sea  board,  and  in  the  eastern  states, 
the  sensations  which  it  produced  were  far  from  being  joyful. 
The  sudden  gloom  by  which  their  commercial  prosperity  was 
overcast,  caused  an  awful  sadness  as  from  an  ecli])SG  of  the 
sun.  The  commerce  of  the  cities,  although  for  some  years 
greatly  restricted  by  the  depredations  of  the  two  great  contend- 
ing powers  of  Europe,  still  lingered  in  hopes  of  better  times ; 
it  must  now  be  totally  at  an  end :  their  ships  must  be  laid  up, 
and  business  almost  cease.  In  diflerent  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  war  would  necessarily  be  more  severely  felt ;  in  an 
extensive  country  like  this,  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  other- 
wise. Moreover,  there  were  those  who  I'cgarded  this  measure 
as  a  most  interesting  and  eventful  experiment.  An  opinion 
was  prevalent  that  the  form  of  our  government  was  not  adapted 
to  war,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  energy  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  from  unavoidable  divisions  in  the  national  councils. 
But  what  was  much  more  to  be  feared,  the  union  of  our  states 
had  scarcely  yet  been  perfectly  cemented  ;  and  if  the  interests 
of  any  extensive  portion  should  bo  too  deeply  affected,  a  disso- 
lution of  our  compact,  "  the  noblest  fabric  of  human  invention," 
might  ensue.  A  powerful  party  was  opposed  to  the  measure, 
on  the  grounds,  that  an  accommodation  with  England  might  yet 
be  made,  that  war  could  not  be  otherwise  than  in  subserviency 
to  the  views  of  France,  and  that  we  were  unprepared  for  so 
serious  a  contest.  The  opposition  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
population,  of  the  talents  and  wealth  of  the  country,  was  enti- 
tled to  respect,  and  would  certainly  tend  to  throw  embarrass- 
ments on  its  prosecution.  Unanimity,  in  so  important  a  mea- 
sure, was  not  to  be  expected ;  yet  the  disadvantages  of  this 
opposition  would  be  greatly  felt.  It  was  foreseen  that  our 
Atlantic  cities  would  be  much  exposed  ;  that  the  coasts  of  the 
southern  states  would  be  laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  maraud- 
ing parties ;  and  that  the  western  frontier  would  fee)  all  the 
horrors  of  a  savage  and  murderous  warfare.  Many  persons,  on 
the  other  hand,  entertained  the  belief,  that  the  Canadas  would 
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fall,  and  that  the  Floridas,  in  case  that  Spain  should  be  brought 
into  the  contest  on  the  side  of  England,  would  be  ours.  Thus 
should  wc  be  freed  from  troublesome  neighbours,  and  end  for- 
ever, that  dreadful  species  of  hostility  in  which  we  had  been  so 
oflen  engaged  with  the  savages.  These  hopes  were  not  ill 
founded  ;  but  we  were  not  aware,  at  the  time,  of  our  deficiency 
in  experience,  and  want  of  a  full  knowledge  of  our  resources — 
the  causes  of  many  subsequent  calamities. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  a  mili- 
tary spirit  was  gradually  diffusing  itself  amongst  the  people. 
Pains  were  taken  in  disciplining  volunteer  companies  through- 
out the  country ;  a  degree  of  pride  and  emulation  was  every 
where  felt,  to  excel  in  military  exercises.  The  general  prepa- 
rations for  war  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  instinct  of  the  ap- 
proaching event.  But  the  military  establishments  were  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  Acts  of  congress  had  alrcady  authorized 
the  enlistment  of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  fill  the  ranks  of  a  regular  army,  from  the  small 
number  of  individuals  who  were  not  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
therefore  under  no  necessity  for  enlisting.  The  whole  numbei 
already  enlisted,  scarcely  amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  and 
these  scattered  over  an  immense  surface  of  country.  Tlie  Pre- 
sident was  authorized  to  receive  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and 
to  call  out  one  hundred  thousand  militia.  This  force  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  otherwise  serviceable,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  sea  coast,  or  the  frontier.  A  difficulty  of  still 
greater  importance  existed ;  the  best  troops  in  the  world  are 
inefficient,  unless  they  happen  to  be  led  by  able  and  experi- 
enced officers.  Our  best  revolutionary  officers  had  paid  the 
debt  to  nature,  and  those  who  remained,  were  either  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  or  had  not  been  tried  in  othei  than  subordinate 
stations;  and  besides,  from  long  repose,  had  laid  aside  their  mi- 
litary habits.  There  prevailed,  however,  a  disposition  to  })lace 
a  degree  of  reliance  on  the  skill  of  the  revolutionary  soldier, 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  been  such,  "l^ich  was 
not  corrected  until  wc  had  been  severely  taught  by  after  expe- 
rience. Such  was  the  situation  of  things,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

Governor  Hull,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  was 
on  his  march  to  Detroit,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  th% 
Indian  hostilities,  when  he  received  information  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  His  force  consisted  of  about  one  thousand 
regulars,  and  twelve  hundred  vohuiteers  from  the  state  of 
Ohio,  who  had  rendezvoused  on  the  29th  of  April.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  they  advanced  to  Urbanna,  where  they  were  join- 
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ed  by  the  Fourth  rcgimont  of  United  States  infantry,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  still  in 
possession  of  the  Indians,  and  which  separated  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  from  the  Michigan  territory.  From 
the  town  of  Urbanna  to  the  Rapids,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  country  without 
roads,  and  abounding  with  marshes.  From  the  Rapids  to  De- 
troit, along  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  along  the  Detroit  river, 
there  were  a  few  settlements,  chiefly  of  French  Canadians,  but 
in  general  the  territory  was  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  the  whole  of 
its  scattered  population  scarcely  exceeded  five  or  six  thousand 
souls.  It  was  near  the  last  of  June  when  this  little  army  reach- 
ed the  Rapids,  afler  having  experienced  considerable  obstacles, 
in  passing  through  a  gloomy,  and  almost  trackless  wilderness. 
Tbey  now  entered  an  open  and  romantic  country,  and  proceeded 
on  their  march,  full  of  an  ardent  and  adventurous  spirit,  which 
sought  only  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  volun- 
teers of  Ohio  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
active  young  men  of  the  state ;  finer  materials  were  never  col- 
lected. After  taking  some  refreshment  here,  they  loaded  a 
schooner  with  a  part  of  their  baggage,  in  order  to  lighten  their 
march.  By  some  misfortune,  intelligence  of  the  existing  war 
did  not  reach  the  army,  until  it  was  on  this  march,  and  was 
followed  by  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  schooner,  and  a 
lieutenant  and  thirty  men  who  had  been  put  on  board.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  tl  oy  encamped  at  Spring  Wells,  opposite  Sand- 
wich, and  within  a  few  miles  of  Detroit.  For  some  days  the 
army  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  great 
caution,  to  guard  against  surprises  from  the  Indians  and  their 
allies,  and  who,  but  for  this  timely  arrival,  would  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Detroit :  they,  however,  had  thrown  up 
breast-works  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  had  made 
an  attempt  to  fortify  a  position  about  three  miles  below.  From 
both  these  holds,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  by  a 
well  directed  fire  from  the  American  artillery. 

This  was  the  favourable  moment  for  commencing  active  ope- 
rations against  the  neighbouring  province  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
and  as  governor  Hull  had  received  discretionary  power  to  act 
otlcnsivclv,  an  immediate  invasion  was  determined  on.  Pre- 
parations  for  this  purpose  were  directly  made,  and  boats  pro- 
vided to  effect  the  passage  of  the  whole  army  at  the  same  in- 
stant. The  British,  aware  of  this  design,  attempted  to  throw 
up  a  battery,  for  the  })urpose  of  opposing  the  landing.  This  was 
twice  rendered  abortive ;  on  their  attempting  it  a  third  time, 
they  were  permitted  to  accomplish  it  unmolested,  as  our  army 
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could  oitlior  land  above  or  below  it,  and  tbus  koop  out  of  tbo 
rcacli  of  tlicir  guns,  wliicli  consisted  of  seven  small  cannon,  and 
two  mortars.  On  tiie  12th,  every  thing  Ix^ing  made  ready, 
the  army  embarked,  and  landed  without  molestation,  some  dis- 
tance above  the  fort,  and  entered  the  village  of  Sandwich.  The 
inhabitants  made  no  show  of  resistance,  and  were  theri^fore  re- 
spected in  their  persons  and  property ;  tlie  i)rincipal  part,  how- 
ever, liad  been  marched  to  Maiden,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
its  d(>fencc.  A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  Hull, 
in  whicli  he  declared  his  intention  of  invaciing  (Janada,  but 
gave  every  assurance  of  protection  to  the  inhai)itants,  wiiom  ho 
advised  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  'i'he  proclamation  was 
written  in  a  spirited  and  energetic  style,  and  had  he  been  event- 
ually successful,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  eloquent  production.  It  has  been  censured  by 
the  British,  as  intended  to  seduce  her  subjects  iVom  th(Mr  allcN 
giance,  as  if  this  were  not  justiliable  in  an  invading  army;  and 
us  violating  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  in  the  declaration  that 
no  quarter  would  be  given  to  any  white  man,  found  fighting  by 
the  side  of  an  Indian.  When  we  consider,  that  [ndians  give 
no  quarter,  there  may  be  as  much  justice  in  retaliating  upon 
those  who  are  fighting  by  their  sides,  as  upon  the  savages 
themselves,  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  both  are  actuated  by 
the  same  intentions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hull  was 
seriously  resolved  on  carrying  this  threat  into  execution  ;  his 
object  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  em[)loyment  of  savages. 
It  was  altogether  a  suggestion  of  his  own,  unauthorized  by  the 
government,  and  never  acterl  upon  by  himselt". 

In  a  few  days,  possession  was  taken  of  the  whole  country 
along  the  Trench,  or  Thames,  a  beautiful  river,  whose  borders 
are  well  settled.  This  service  was  performed  by  coloiud 
IM'Arthur,  of  the  Ohio  militia,  who  returned  to  camj),  after  hav- 
ing collected  a  considerable  quantify  of  blankets,  ammunition, 
and  other  military  stores.  Colonel  Cass  was  then  despatched 
in  an  opposite  direction,  towards  Fort  Maiden,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the 
British  and  Indians.  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
Detroit  river  with  Lake  Erie,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Hull's 
camp.  Colonel  Cass,  following  the  course  of  the  stream, 
n^ached  the  river  Aux  Canards,  about  four  miles  from  Maiden, 
where  he  found  a  British  detachment  in  possession  of  the  bridge. 
After  reconnoitering  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  the  colonel 
placed  a  rifle  company  under  captain  Robinson,  near  the  place, 
with  orders  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  guard,  by  keeping  up 
a  fire  until  the  remainder  of  the  party  should  appear  on  the 
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opposite  side.  This  part  of  the  detachment,  was  to  have  forded 
the  river  about  five  miles  below.  Tlic  design  was  frustrated, 
by  their  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country  ;  the  de- 
tachment was  unable  to  reach  the  designated  spot,  until  late 
in  the  eve  ing.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  attempt  to  surprise  the 
post  had  been  discovered,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  consider- 
able reinforcements ;  notwithstanding  which,  a  smart  skirmish 
ensued,  and  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  position, 
after  losing  eleven  killed  and  wounded,  besides  several  desert- 
ers. Colonel  Cass,  having  no  orders  to  retain  possession  of  it, 
although  constituting  the  principal  obstruction  between  the  Ame- 
rican camp  and  Maiden,  thought  proper  to  retire. 

These  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Americans  were  generally 
successful,  served  to  inspire  confidence,  and,  together  with  the 
proclamation,  had  an  efl^ect  upon  the  Canadians,  many  of  whom 
joined  our  standard,  and  threw  themselves  on  Hull  for  protec- 
tion. These  were,  however,  but  preludes  to  the  main  object 
in  view,  the  reduction  of  Fort  Maiden.  Preparations  for  this 
purpose  proceeded  slowly  ;  no  artillery  was  provided  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  August,  that  two 
twenty-four  pounders  and  three  howitzers  were  mounted,  and 
no  attempt  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  made  upon  the  fort. 
The  capture  of  this  place,  which  would  have  been  necessary  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  further  design,  had  now  become  neces- 
sary to  self-preservation.  A  most  unexpected  disaster  had  hap- 
pened during  the  last  month ;  an  event,  to  which  many  of  our 
subsequent  misfortunes  are  to  be  attributed.  This  was  the  sur- 
render of  Michilimackinac. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  a  party  of  three  hundred  British 
troops,  and  upwards  of  six  hundred  Indians,  embarked  at  St. 
Joseph's,  and  reached  the  island  next  morning.  A  prisoner 
was  despatched  to  iniorm  the  garrison,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  that  if  any  resistance  were  made  they  would  all  be 
indiscriminately  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  escaped 
to  the  British  for  protection.  The  garrison  consisted  of  no 
more  than  fifty-six  men,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
Hanks,  of  the  artillery.  A  flag  was  now  sent  by  the  enemy, 
to  the  fort,  demanding  a  surrender.  This  was  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  war,  which  the  garrison  had  received. 
Until  this  moment,  the  American  commandant  had  considered 
this  as  one  of  the  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  which  of 
late  had  been  frequent ;  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  He  now  considered  it  prudent 
to  agree  to  a  capitulation,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  defend  himself  successfully,  against  so  great  a  disparity  of 
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forrc.  The  garrison  was  accordingly  dclivorod  up;  socurity  to 
the  ])roporty  and  persons  of  individuals  was  stipulated,  and  ll»o 
British  put  in  possession  of  one  of  the  stront^f'st  positions  in  ihn 
United  States,  on  that  account,  sometimes  calkul  the  American 
(lihraUar.  The  situation  completely  commands  the  nortliwest 
trade,  wliich  is  compelled  to  pass  immediately  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  and  consequently  affords  the  best  moans  of  intercepting 
tlie  Indian  supplies,  and  of  checking  tlie  incursions  of  those 
restless  warriors.  The  blame  of  this  aflliir  has  been  thrown 
by  some  upon  the  government,  by  others  on  irull :  the  foHow- 
ing  facts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge.  Hull  readied  De- 
troit on  the  5th  of  July,  and  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac 
took  place  on  the  17th.  The  distance  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  That  the  British  at  Maiden  should  have  had 
sooner  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  than  the  American 
general,  is  less  surprising  when  we  consider  the  wonderful 
activity  of  those  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  regular  establishments,  all  along  the  lakes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  tardiness 
with  which  the  news  of  war  was  transmitted  from  Detroit  to 
Michilimackinac;  nor  was  this  satisfactorily  explained  by  tho 
American  general. 

Intelligence  of  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  which  so  com- 
pletely changed  the  face  of  affairs,  reached  Hull  on  the  2;3d  of 
July,  while  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the  attack  on 
Maiden.  The  British,  by  this  time,  were  considerably  rein- 
forced, and  aided  by  an  additional  number  of  Indians.  Tho 
golden  moment  had  been  suffered  to  pass.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded, that  if  an  assault  had  been  made  on  the  fort  in  the  first 
instance,  it  must  have  fallen.  This  was  the  opinion  of  tho 
ofTicers :  the  general,  however,  declined  it  under  various  pre- 
texts. But  having  neglected  this  opportunity,  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  carrying  the  place  without  being  provided 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  necessary  means  for  a  regular 
assault.  The  necessity  of  possessing  the  post,  became  every 
day  more  apparent.  With  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac,  that  of 
Chicago,  and  all  the  other  western  posts,  might  be  expected  to 
follow,  and  the  Indian  tribes  would  move  down  with  all  the 
force  of  the  Northwest  Company ;  rendering  the  situation  ot 
our  army  extremely  critical.  In  anticipation  of  these  events, 
the  general  had  sent  repeated  expresses  to  procure  reinforce- 
ments. His  confident  expectations  of  those  reinforcements, 
may  proljably  be  one  reason  of  the  slowness  of  his  movements 
against  Maiden,  contenting  himself  with  carrying  on  a  vigilant 
partizan  war.  in  itself  of  little  consequence.     Reinforcements 
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were  not  liastenod,  from  the  l)elic'r  lluit  the  Ibrcc  uiuhu"  his 
command,  was  moic  tlian  suHicient  for  all  the  purposes  that 
could  be  accomplisiiod  in  this  quarter. 

TJio  sjjirit  whicli  had  animated  llie  troops  in  i\\(>  lirst  in- 
stance, was  grachirdly  lijivinii;  way  to  the  leelings  of  despon- 
dency;  wliile  their  eonnnander  had  by  this  time  nearly  lost 
tijeir  conlid(;nce.  By  tlie  1st  of  Au;.rust,  every  thing  being 
made  ready  lor  the  attack  on  Mal(l(;n,  a  council  of  war  was 
convened,  and  the  n^sidt  was  a  determination  to  make  it  im- 
mediately. Desertions  from  the  Canada  militia  still  eontinu(jd, 
and  the  whole  fon'o  was  animated  with  the  prospect  of  under- 
taking an  enterprise,  whicli  it  was  believed  could  not  but  bo 
successful.  The  (-atinon  was  well  mounted,  and  embarked  on 
floating  batteries.  The  general  had  approved  the  deliberations 
of  the  council,  and  the  day  was  actually  appointed  lor  carry- 
ing them  into  execution. 

Some  time  before  this,  a  company  of  Ohio  volunteers,  under 
the  connnand  of  captain  Brush,  had  arrived  at  the  river  Rai- 
sin, with  supplies  for  the  army.  As  their  march  to  Detroit,  a 
distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  was  attended  with  considerable 
dangcM's,  from  parties  of  the  enemy,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
remaiii  here  until  a  '  escort  could  be  sent  to  guard  them.  This 
duty  WIS  confided  to  major  Vanhorn,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
liundr  and  filty  men.  On  his  second  day's  march,  near 
Browi  own,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  on  all  sides  by  British 
regulars  and  Indians.  His  little  force  made  a  determined  re- 
sistance, and  being  commanded  by  a  brave  and  skilful  olHcer, 
was  at  length  brought  off,  with  the  loss  of  nineteen  killed  and 
missing,  and  nine  wounded.  Captains  Gilcreasc,  IM'Culloch, 
and  Hosier  were  killed,  and  captain  Ulry  severely  wounded. 

Scarcely  had  this  detachment  left  the  camp  at  Sandwich, 
when  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  changg  took  place  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  commander-in-chief.'  Without  any  apparent 
cause,  or  the  occurrence  of  any  new  event,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  abandoning  not  only  the  design  upon  Maiden,  but 
even  the  position  which  he  then  held.  This  operated  v(^ry 
unfavourably  upon  the  army ;  the  volunteers  murmured  ;  they 
u])braided  their  commander  with  pusillanimit)  ,  and  even  trea- 
chery ;  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  they  could  be  restrained  by 
their  own  officers,  in  whom  they  confided.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  which  ensued,  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described  :  all  confidence  in  their  leader  was  evidently  at  an 
end:  if  treacherous,  he  might  deliver  them  up  to  be  massacred; 
and  it  was  evident  he  was  deficient  in  the  skill  and  ability  ne- 
cessary to  command.    It  was  w  ith  mUvh  reluctance  this  gallant 
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little  army  was  coinpoiled  to  abandon,  almost  in  diagrnco,  tho 
fluttering  hopes  which  they  thouj^ht  thenisielves  on  the  point 
of  r'-alizing.  Tlujy  reached  the  opposite  shore  on  the  wiii  of 
August,  where  they  received  the  intelligence  of  tiic  all'air  of 
major  Vanhorn,  of  the  day  before.  Such  was  the  termination 
of  this  expedition  into  Canada,  of  whose  success,  an  account 
was  every  moment  expected  in  the  United  States.  llai>py  had 
it  been  if  the  misfortunes  of  our  arms  had  terminated  here ! 
The  enemy's  territory  was  not,  however,  entirely  evacuated  ; 
a  detachment  of  about  three  hundred  men  was  lefl  to  keep  jios- 
session  of  Sandwich,  principally  with  a  view  of  allbrding  some 
protection  to  the  Canadians  who  had  been  induced  by  JrluU's 
j)roclamation  to  join  our  standard. 

One  thing  was  now  on  all  hands  considered  indispensable, 
the  opening  the  communication  with  the  .'iver  Raisin.  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  army  might  stand  in  need  of  the  supi)li(!s  in 
the  possession  of  captain  Brush  ;  and  at  all  events,  its  situation 
was  rendered  extremely  unpleasant,  by  being  thus  cut  oil'  from 
all  communication  with  the  state  of  Ohio.  To  ellect  this  ob- 
ject, a  respectable  force  was  detached  under  lieutenant-colonel 
James  Miller,  of  the  United  States  army,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  regulars  of  the  gallant  Fourth  regiment,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  under  colonel  Boyd,  at  the  battle  of  Tip|)ecaiiO(>, 
and  also  about  two  hundred  militia.  The  enemy,  anticipating 
a  renewal  of  the  attempt,  had  sent  reinforcements  of  regulars 
and  Indians,  so  that  their  force  was  little  short  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men :  this  force  might,  moreover,  be  increased 
during  ai.  engagement,  from  Maiden,  which  is  situated  oppo- 
site Brownstown.  They  had  also  thrown  up  a  tt>mporary 
breast-work,  of  trees  and  logs,  about  four  miles  from  this  town, 
at  a  place  called  Magagua,  behind  which  the  greater  part  of  tho 
Indians,  under  Tccumseh,  lay  concealed,  waiting  the  apjiroach 
of  the  Americans  ;  the  whole  commanded  by  major  Muir,  of 
the  British  army. 

On  the  9th,  our  detachment  proceeded  on  its  march,  but  with 
great  caution,  from  the  danger  of  surprise.  They,  howe^er, 
drew  near  the  ambuscade,  before  it  was  discovered ;  when  sud- 
denly the  attack  was  commenced  on  captain  Snelbng,  who 
commanded  the  advance,  with  the  usual  barbarous  shouts  of 
the  enemy.  This  corps,  undaunted  by  this  sudden  onset,  kept 
its  ground  until  the  main  body  approached,  when  the  Indians 
sprang  up,  and  with  the  regulars  furiously  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  breast-work,  where  they  fornied  a  regular  line,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire.  Colonel  Miller,  with  the  utmost  celerity 
and  coolness,  drew  up  his  men,  opened  a  brisk  fire,  and  then 
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charged.  The  Hritisli  regulars  gave  way,  but  the  Indians  under 
Tecuniseh,  betaking  themselves  to  the  woods  on  each  side,  kept 
their  ground  with  desperate  obstinacy.  The  regulars  being 
raUicd,  returned  to  the  combat,  which  continued  for  some  time, 
with  o<iual  resolution.  The  conduct  of  our  countrymen,  on 
this  occ'ision,  cannot  be  loo  much  admired :  the  stoutest  hearts 
might  have  failed  when  thus  attacked  on  all  sides  by  more  than 
live  hundred  savages,  painted  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  and 
yelling  like  demons ;  engaged  at  the  same  time  with  a  body  of 
regulars.  Disregarding  both  the  savage  shrieks  and  the  mus- 
ketry of  the  British,  the  American  leader  repelled  their  attacks 
on  every  side,  his  troops  gallantly  maintaining  their  ground 
until  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  yield.  They  retired  slowly 
to  Brownstown,  literally  retreating  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
liere  they  hastily  embarked  in  boats,  provided  ibr  their  recep- 
tion. Had  not  this  precaution  been  taken,  it  is  probable  the 
whole  force  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Their  loss  was,  of  the  regulars,  fifteen  killed,  and  thirty  or  forty 
-  wounded ;  but  of  the  Indians,  nearly  one  hundred  were  left  ou 
the  field.  In  this  battle,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  we  had 
fifteeii  killed,  and  about  sixty  wounded.  The  officers  who 
chiefly  distinguislied  themselves  were  captain  Baker,  lieuten- 
ants Larrabec  and  Peters,  and  ensign  Whistler.  The  next  day 
at  noon,  colonel  Miller,  who  kept  possession  of  Brownstown, 
receivetl  orders  to  return  to  Detroit.  This  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary from  the  fatigue  which  his  command  had  experienced 
in  the  engagement  of  the  day  before.  It  was  thought  more 
advisable  to  send  a  fresh  detachment  to  accomplish  the  ultimate 
object. 

An  occurrence  took  place  about  this  time  in  another  quarter, 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence.  Captain  Heald,  who 
commanded  at  fort  Chicago,  had  received  orders  from  Hull  to 
abandon  that  post  and  make  his  wny  to  Detroit.  He  accord- 
ingly consigned  the  public  property  to  the  care  of  some  friendly 
Indians ;  and  with  his  company,  al)out  fifty  regulars,  accompa- 
nied by  several  families,  which  had  resided  near  this  place,  set 
out  on  his  march.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
along  the  beach  of  the  lake,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  who  occupied  the  bank.  Captain  Heald  as- 
cended the  bank,  and  fought  them  for  some  time,  until  they  had 
gained  his  rear,  and  taken  possession  of  his  horses  and  baggage. 
He  then  retired  to  an  open  piece  of  ground,  where  he  was  en- 
abled to  keep  the  Indians  at  bay.  But  finding  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  yield  at  last,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  protection 
from  an  Indian  chief.     Twenty-six  regulars  were  killed,  and 
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manly  iiuirdcnMl.  Cuptnin  Wells  and  (-nsi^n  VVjirtU'r  were 
anionic  I  lie  killed.  ll(;ald  wilii  liis  lady,  who  had  recinvod  six 
wounds,  hinisclC  sevoivly  wounded,  allcr  u  variety  of  escapes, 
at  lenglli  reached  Michilirna(d<inuc. 

The  victory  at  Muifat^ua,  ihouj^di  hrilliant  and  l»I;j;hly  honoiir- 
nlde  to  Ihe  Anwrican  arms,  was  proiluctive  of  no  ess'Mitial  ad- 
vantage. 'I'wo  days  afterwards,  a  despatidi  N\as  s(!nt  to  captain 
IJrusIi,  who  was  slill  in  waiting  for  the  escort  at  the  Uiver  Kai- 
sin,  inlormiiii^  iiim  that  in  consetpionce  of  the  fatigue  of  tho 
victorious  detachm(;nt,  it  iiad  hcen  rendered  incapahle  of  pro- 
ceeding further,  and  that  it  was  hecome  impossihie  to  send  a 
suflicieiit  force  hy  the  usual  rout(^ ;  that  ho  must  therefore  remain 
wlu.'re  he  was  until  circumstances  should  he  more  favourahle. 
In  a  })o stscript,  tho  geiuM'al  advised  him  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  open  tho  connnunication  in  another  quarter,  hy 
crossing  the  river  Huron  higher  up  the  country.  And  accord- 
ingly, on  the  llth,  colonels  Miller  and  Cass  were  dospatclied 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  for  this  purpose.  Somotiujo 
before  this,  an  express  had  \)vv.n  received  from  general  Hall, 
commanding  at  Niagara,  bringing  information  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  send  reinforcements. 

On  the  lUth,  the  British  took  a  position  oj)posite  Detroit, 
and  immediately  set  themselves  about  erecting  batteries.  On 
their  a])i)roach,  major  Denny,  who  connnanded  at  Sandwiidi, 
abandoned  his  position,  and_  crossed  over  to  D(;troit,  it  having 
been  detc^rmined  to  act  eiitindy  on  the  delensive.  The  liritish 
continued  their  i)reparations  for  tho  attack.  On  the  15th,  a  /lag 
of  truc<'  was  sent  by  them  to  summon  tlio  place  to  surrender. 
A  note  to  the  following  effect  was  directed  to  general  Hull  by 
the  British  commander  :  "Sir — The  fore  -•  it  my  disposal  autho- 
rize mc  to  require  of  you  the  surrend(  r  of  Detroit.  It  is  far 
from  my  inclination  to  join  in  a  war  of  extermination,  but  you 
must  b(^  aware  that  the  numerous  body  of  Indians  who  have 
attached  themselves  to  my  troops  will  be  beyond  my  control 
the  moment  tlie  contest  commences.  You  will  find  me  dis- 
posed lo  enter  into  such  conditions  as  will  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous  sense  of  honour.  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Donald  and 
major  (Hogg  are  fully  authorized  to  enter  into  any  arrangements 
that  may  tend  to  prevent  tho  umuicessary  effusion  of  blood." 
This  was  signed  by  major-general  Brock. 

To  tjiis  summons  an  answer  was  returned,  that  the  fort 
would  1)0  defended  to  the  last  extrtnnity.  The  British  imme- 
diately opened  their  batteries,  and  continued  to  throw  shells 
during  a  great  part  of  the  night.     The  fire  was  returned,  but 
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with  little  r(r(!!*t  on  rilhcr  side.  In  llio  inordiii'j;,  it  was  dis* 
covrrcd  that  tlit;  liritlNh  won;  limdin;^  their  troops  at  Spring 
Wells,  under  eovcn*  of  their  ships.  To  prev<'iit  the  hndiii^ 
from  the  fort,  at  this  tnomeiif,  was  u  niatf(!r  inipossildi' ;  the 
town  lyini;  hefwcen  it  and  the  river,  liutifllull  hud  not 
neglected  th(!  advict!  of  his  onic(3rs,  he  might  have  elil'Ctually 
prevented  it,  by  crectin;?  lotteries  on  tlnj  hnnk,  where  tiiey 
would  be  compc'lled  to  di;l»ark.  A  strange  fatality  se(  m(»(l  to 
Hltend  this  iint<>rtimat(^  man  in  every  thing  Ik;  did,  or  neglected 
to  do.  Th(;  enemy  having  landed,  about  leu  (M'IocIc  advanced 
towards  the;  jljrt  in  close  column,  and  twelve  di^ep.  The  fort 
being  separated  from  the  town,  by  an  opcMi  space  of  about  two 
hundred  yards,  they  would  Ik;  enabled  to  ai)|)roach  wiiliin  this 
distance,  b(;foro  its  guj^  coidd  be  brought  to  bc>ur  upon  them, 
unhiss  they  could  approach  in  the  rear.  The  American  force 
was,  however,  judiciously  disposed  to  prevent  tlieir  advance. 
The  militia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  volunteers,  occupied  the 
town,  or  were  posted  behind  pickets,  whence  they  couM  annoy 
the  enemy's  flanks ;  the  regulars  d(;fendcd  the  fort,  and  two 
twenty-four  pounders  charged  with  grape,  were  advantageously 
posted  on  an  eminence,  and  could  sweep  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  line,  as  he  advanced.  All  was  now  silent  expecta- 
tion :  the  daring  foe  still  slowly  moved  forward,  apparently 
regardless,  or  unconscious  of  their  danger;  lor  their  destruc- 
tion must  have  been  certain,  had  *hey  not  been  impressed  with 
contempt  for  a  commander,  who  had  so  meanly  abandoned 
Sandwich  a  few  days  before.  The  hearts  of  our  countrymen 
beat  high,  at  the  near  prospect  of  regaining  their  credit.  But 
who  can  describe  the  chagrin  and  mortification  which  took 
possession  of  these  troops,  when  orders  were  issued  for  them 
to  retire  to  the  fort;  and  the  artillery,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  thought  the  British  were  deliberately  advancing 
to  the  most  certain  destruction,  was  ordered  not  to  fire  !  The 
whole  force,  together  with  a  great  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  gathered  into  the  ibrt,  almost  too  narrow  to  contain 
them.  Here  the  troops  were  ordered  to  stack  their  arms,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  a  white  flag,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission, was  suspended  from  the  walls.  A  British  officer 
rode  up  to  ascertain  the  cause.  A  capitulation  was  agreed  to, 
without  even  stipulating  the  terms.  Words  are  wanting  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  Americans  on  this  occasion  ;  they 
considered  themselves  basely  betrayed,  in  thus  surrendering  to 
an  inferior  force  without  firing  a  gun,  when  they  wen?  fi^rmly 
convinced  that  that  force  was  in  their  power.  They  had  pro- 
visions for  at  least  fifteen  days,  and  were  provided  with  all  the 
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requisite  munitions  of  war.  They  were  compelled  thus  hu- 
miliated, to  march  out,  and  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
at  discretion.  The  British  took  immediate  possession  of  the 
fort,  with  all  the  public  property  it  contained ;  amongst  which 
there  were  forty  barrels  of  powder,  four  hundred  rounds  of 
fixed  twenty-four  j)ound  shot,  one  hundred  thousand  ball  car 
tridges,  two  thousand  five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  twenty-fiv 
pieces  of  iron  cannon,  and  eight  of  brass,  the  greater  number 
of  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Americans  during  the  re- 
volutionary war. 

The  whole  territory,  and  all  the  forts  and  garrisons  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  district  of  the  general,  were  also 
formally  surrendered:  and  the  detachment  under  colonels 
Cass  and  M'Aithur,  as  well  as  the  par^  under  captain  Brush, 
were  included  in  the  capitulation.  Orders  had  been  despatched 
the  evening  before,  for  the  detachment  under  Cass  and  M'Ar- 
thur  to  return,  and  they  had  approached  almost  sufficiently 
near  to  discover  the  movements  of  the  .nemy,  while  their  ac- 
cidental situation  might  enable  them  to  render  the  most 
material  service  during  the  attack.  They  were  surprised  at 
the  silence  which  prevailed,  when  every  moment  was  expected 
to  announce  the  conflict ;  and  that  surprise  was  soon  changed 
into  rage,  when  they  learned  the  capitulation.  A  British 
officer  was  then  despatched  to  the  river  Raisin,  to  convey  the 
intelligence  to  captain  Brush,  who  at  first  gave  no  credit  to  so 
improbable  a  tale,  and  actually  put  the  officer  in  confinement. 
The  melancholy  story  was,  however,  soon  confirmed  by  some 
Americans  who  had  escaped.  Captain  Brush  indignantly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  capitulation,  declaring  that  Hull  had  no 
right  to  include  him,  and  determined  to  return  to  the  state  of 
Ohio.  He  first  deliberated,  whether  he  should  destroy  the 
public  stores,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  which  he 
could  not  carry  away ;  but  reflecting  that  this  might  be  used 
as  a  pretext  for  harsh  treatment  to  his  countrymen,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  them.  The  grcater  port  of  the  volunteers  and 
militia  Avere  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  the  regulars,  to- 
gether with  tlie  general,  were  taken  to  Quebec. 

In  his  official  despatch,  Hull  took  great  pains  to  free  his  con- 
duct from  censure.  In  swelling  the  account  of  the  dangers 
with  which  he  conceived  himself  beset,  every  idle  rumour 
which  had  operated  on  his  fears,  was  placed  under  contribu- 
tion, while  his  imagination  conjured  up  a  thousand  trightfiil 
phantoms.  He  magnified  the  reinforcements  under  colonel 
Proctor,  and  gave  implicit  belief  to  the  story  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company,  under  major  Cham- 
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bers,  was  approaching;  nothing,  in  fact,  was  forgotlen,  whicli 
could  heighten  the  picture,  or  tend  to  take  the  blame  from 
him.  While  on  the  Canada  side,  it  was  impossible  to  eflbot 
any  ihliig  against  Maiden,  from  the  dirticulty  o?  transporting 
his  artillery.  Every  thing  is  diflicult  to  a  man  who  wants  tlie 
necessary  talents.  Tlie  British  garrison  had  been  wonderfully 
strenglheneiJ,  and  at  this  critical  moment,  general  Hall,  of  Nia- 
gara, announced  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  assist  him. 
What  then  could  be  done  but  to  cross  over  to  Detroit  1  that  is, 
to  abandon  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  protection  ;  to  fly,  before  the  enemy  had  even 
attempted  to  attack  or  molest  him,  and  thus  encourage  them  in 
hut  they  would  never  probably  have  thought  it  possible  to  ac- 
complish. 

But  what  appears  most  to  figure,  in  this  attempted  vindica* 
lion,  is  the  frightful  display  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  whole 
"  Northern  hive,"  as  he  called  it,  was  let  loose :  Winnc.'bagos, 
Wyandots,  Hurons,  Chippeways,  Knistenoos,  and  Algcnquins, 
Pottowatomies,  Sacks,  and  Kickapoos,  were  swarming  in  the 
neighbouring  woods,  and  concealed  behind  every  bush,  ready 
to  rush  to  ihe  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Americans.  He 
re{)resentcd  his  situation  at  the  moment  of  surrender,  as  most 
deplorable.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  colonels  Cass 
and  M'Arthur,  he  could  not  bring  more  than  six  hundred  men 
into  the  field,  and  he  was,  moreover,  destitute  of  all  necessary 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war :  yet,  by  the  morning's  report, 
his  force  exceeded  a  thousand  men  fit  for  duty,  besides  the  de- 
tachment  which  might  be  expected  to  arrive,  about  the  time  of 
the  engagement ;  and  also  three  hundred  Michigan  militia  who 
were  out  on  duty,  which  would  make  his  force  upwards  of  six- 
teen hundred.  This  force  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
British,  which  consisted  of  about  seven  hundred  regulars,  one 
half  of  which  was  nothing  more  than  militia  dressed  in  uniform, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  deception,  and  about  six  hundred  Indians. 
Every  other  part  of  his  statement  was  proveo,  by  the  officers 
under  his  command,  to  have  been  incorrect  or  exaggerated. 
The  most  ordinary  exertion  would  have  sufficed,  to  ha\  e  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  British  force.  He  declared,  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  spare  the  effiision  of  human  blood  !  If 
he  had  designedly  intended  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a  more  unfortunate  measure ;  for 
by  thus  opening  the  frontier  to  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage, 
and  giving  reasons  to  our  enemy  for  representing  us  as  con- 
temptible in  arms,  he  invited  those  very  savages,  which  he  so 
much  dreaded,  to  throw  ofT  every  restraint,  and  declare  them- 
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selves  our  foes.  He  might  have  foreseen,  that  a  considerable 
force  would  be  sent  by  the  British,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
this  province,  and  that  our  country  would  be  compelled  to  suf- 
fer an  immense  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  before  our  pos- 
sessions here  could  be  regained.  Although  this  afterwards  be- 
came the  theatre  of  war,  vvhere  many  of  our  countrymen  gained 
military  renown,  yet  the  effect  of  this  lamentable  occurrence 
was  visible  in  every  subsequent  transaction  on  the  borders  of 
Canada. 

The  sensations  produced  by  this  occurrence,  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Western  country,  can 
scarcely  be  described.  At  first  no  one  could  believe  an  event 
so  extraordinary  and  unexpected  ;  the  public  mind  was  so  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  it,  that  universal  astonishment  was  occa- 
sioned. Whatever  doubts  might  have  been  entertained,  of  his 
being  able  to  subdue  the  country  which  he  had  invaded,  there 
were  none  of  his  being  able  to  defend  himself  Never  was  any 
people  more  deeply  and  universally  chagrined.  This  event, 
in  a  country  where  every  man  has  a  personal  feeling  for  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  naturally  awakened  the  strong- 
est sympathy  with  the  friends  and  families  of  the  brave  soldiers 
who  had  been  thus  wretchedly  surrendered  by  their  commander. 

The  general  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  tliirty  British  pri- 
soners. Neither  the  government  nor  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  his  defence.  The  affair  was  solemnly  investigated  by  a 
court  martial.  He  was  charged  with  treason,  cowardice,  and 
unof?icer-like  conduct.  On  the  first  charge,  the  court  declined 
giving  an  opinion  ;  on  the  two  last  he  was  sentenced  to  death  ; 
but  was  recommended  to  mercy  in  consequence  of  his  revolu- 
tionary services,  and  his  advanced  age.  The  sentence  was  re- 
mitted by  the  President ;  but  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  struck 
from  the  rolls  of  the  army.  The  general  afterwards  published 
an  elaborate,  but  hopeless  vindication. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Naval  Events — Cruise  of  Commodore  Rodgcrs — The  President  chases  the  Belvi- 
dera— Cruise  of  Captain  Hull— The  Constitution  captures  the  Guerriere— Coiiuiio- 
dore  Porter  captures  the  Alert — Cruise  of  the  President  and  the  Congress— of  the 
Argus— The  iriiited  States  captures  the  Macedonian— The  Wasp  captures  the  Frolio 
—Exploits  of  Americau  Privateers— Results  of  the  Naval  Warfare— Sensations 
excited  in  England. 


The  common  observation,  that  evils  do  not  come  alone  but 
with  olhurs  linked  in  their  train,  was  happily  not  verified,  at 
the  period  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  arms  in  the  west.  The 
nation,  overspread  with  gloom  in  consequence  of  this  unex- 
pected disaster,  was  suddenly  consoled  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner.  A  new  and  glorious  era  burst  upon  our  country. 
The  historian  will  record  the  fact,  that  the  same  year  which 
saw  prostrated  the  despot  of  the  land,  also  beheld  the  pride 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean  completely  humbled.  A  series  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits,  on  that  element,  raised  our  naval 
renown,  to  a  height  which  excited  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  Europe. 

At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war,  a  squadron  under 
commodore  Rodgers,  had  rendezvoused  under  th^  orders  of  the 
government,  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  squadron  consisted  of  the 
frigates  i'resident.  Congress,  United  States,  and  the  sloop  Hor- 
net. On  the  21st  of  June  they  put  to  sea,  in  pursuit  of  a  Bri- 
tish squadron,  which  had  sailed  as  the  convoy  of  the  West 
India  fleet,  the  preceding  month.  While  thus  engaged,  the 
British  frigate  Belvidera  was  discovered,  to  which  they  instantly 
gave  chase.  The  chase  was  continued  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing until  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  wh'^n  the  President,  out- 
sailing the  other  vessels,  had  come  within  gun-shot.  She  opened 
a  fire  with  her  bow  guns,  intending  to  cripple  the  Belvidera, 
which  returned  it  with  her  stern  chasers.  The  firing  was  kept 
up  tor  ten  minutes,  when  one  of  the  guns  of  the  President 
burst,  killed  and  wounded  sixteen  men,  and  fractured  the  leg  of 
the  commodore.  By  this  accident,  and  the  explosion  of  the 
passing-box,  the  decks  were  so  much  shattered,  as  to  render 
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tho  guns  on  tliat  side  useless.  The  ship  was  tlien  put  about, 
and  a  broadside  fired,  but  without  the  desired  elfeet,  though 
considerable  injury  was  done  tlie  Belvidera.  This  vessel,  liav- 
ing  thrown  overboard  every  thing  she  could  spare,  now  gained 
ground.  The  chase  was  continued  until  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  before  it  was  deemed  hopeless.  The  squadron  then 
continued  its  pursuit  of  the  convoy,  which  it  did  not  give  over 
until  within  sight  of  the  British  channel ;  then  stood  for  tho 
Island  of  Madeira  ;  and  thence,  passing  the  Azores,  stood  for 
Newfoundland,  and  thence,  by  Cape  Sable,  arrived  at  Boston 
the  30th  of  August,  having  made  prize  of  several  British  ves- 
sels ;  but,  owing  to  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  they  were  less 
successful  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  frigate  Essex  went  to  sea  from  New  York,  on  the  3d 
of  July  ;  the  Constitution  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  on  tho 
12tli ;  ihc  brigs  Nautilus,  Viper,  and  Vixen,  were  at  tli(>  same 
time  cruising  olf  the  coast ;  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  was  at  sea 
on  her  return  from  France. 

Tlie  Constitution,  captain  Hull,  liad  sailed  from  Annapolis  on 
the  5th  of  July.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  off  Egg  Harbour, 
she  was  chased  by  a  ship  of  the  line,  the  Africa,  and  the  fri- 
gates Shannon,  Guerrierc,  Belvidera,  and  tEoIus.  These  ves- 
sels were  approaching  rapidly  with  a  fine  breeze,  v.'hile  it  was 
nearly  a  calm  about  the  Constitution.  At  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  escape  from  the  enemy  was  almost  hopeless,  as  they 
were  then  within  five  miles.  The  (Constitution  was  therefore 
cleared  for  action,  dt^termincd  to  make  a  dijspcrate  resistance. 
The  enemy  still  drawing  near,  captain  Hull  resolved  to  make 
another  eflbrt  to  escape.  Boats  were  sent  ahead,  with  ancdiors 
for  the  purpose  of  warping,  there  prevailing  almost  a  calm. 
The  others  finding  the  Constitution  gaining  upon  them,  resorted 
to  the  same  expedient.  Tiie  chase  continued  in  this  manner 
for  two  days,  partly  sailing  with  light  breezes,  and  partly  warp- 
ing, until  the  20th,  when  the  squadron  was  left  entirely  out 
of  sight.  This  escape  from  so  great  a  disparity  of  force,  was 
considered  as  deserving  a  high  rank  in  naval  exploits,  and 
was  much  admired  at  the  time,  as  evincing  superior  nautical 
skill.  The  advantage  to  the  British  in  this  chase  Avas  consi- 
derable,  when  we  reflect  that  their  foremost  vessel  had  the 
assistance  of  all  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of 
tawing.  The  superiority  of  captain  Hull,  was  that  of  seaman- 
ship alone.  This  superiority  was  some  time  afterwards  proved 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner :  while  naval  history  lasts,  it  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  Constitution  again  put  to  sea,  on  the  2d  of  September 
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On  the  19th,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight,  and  a  chase  instantly 
commenced.  It  was  soon  discovered  to  be  the  Guerricre,  one 
of  the  best  frigates  in  the  British  navy  ;  and  wiiich  seemed  not 
averse  from  the  rencontre,  as  she  backed  her  main-topsail,  wait- 
ing for  the  Constitution  to  come  down.  This  was  a  most 
desirable  occurrence  to  our  brave  tars,  as  this  frigate  had  for 
some  time  been  in  search  of  an  American  frigate,  having  given 
a  formal  challenge  to  all  our  vessels  of  the  same  class.  She 
had  at  one  of  her  mast-heads  a  flag,  on  which  her  name  was 
inscribed  in  large  characters,  by  way  of  gasconade,  and  on  an 
other,  the  words,  "  Not  the  Little  Belt,"  in  allusion  to  the  broad- 
sides which  the  President  had  given  that  vessel,  before  the 
war.  The  Guerriere  had  looked  into  several  of  our  ports,  and 
affected  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  to  earn  the  first  laurel  from 
the  new  enemy.  The  Constitution  being  made  ready  for 
action,  now  bore  down,  her  crew  giving  three  cheers.  At 
first  it  was  the  intention  of  captain  Hull,  to  bring  her  to  close 
action  immediately ;  but  on  coming  within  gun-shot,  she  gave 
a  broadside  and  filled  away,  then  wore,  giving  a  broadside  on . 
the  other  tack,  but  without  elfect.  They  now  continued  wear- 
ing, and  manoeuvring,  on  both  sides,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  Guerriere  attempting  to  take  a  raking  position ;  but  failing 
in  this,  she  bore  up,  and  ran  with  her  topsail  and  jib  on  the  quar- 
ter. The  Constitution,  perceiving  this,  made  sail  to  come  up 
with  her.  Captain  Hull,  with  admirable  coolness,  received  the 
enemy's  fire,  without  returning  it.  The  enemy,  mistaking 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  American  commander,  continued 
to  pour  out  his  broadsides  with  a  view  to  cripple  his  antagonist. 
From  the  Constitution,  not  a  gun  had  been  fired.  Already  had 
an  officer  twice  come  on  deck,  with  information  that  several  of 
the  men  had  been  killed  at  their  guns.  The  gallant  crew, 
though  burning  with  impatience,  silently  awaited  the  orders  of 
their  commander.  The  moment  so  long  looked  for,  at  last 
arrived.  Sailing-master  Aylwin  having  seconded  the  views 
of  the  captain,  with  admirable  skill,  in  bringing  the  vessel 
exactly  to  the  station  intended,  orders  were  given  at  five  mi- 
nutes before  five  P.  M.  to  fire  broadside  afler  broadside,  in  quick 
succession.  The  crew  instantly  discovered  the  whole  plan, 
and  entered  into  it  with  all  the  spirit  the  circumstance  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire.  Never  was  any  firing  so  dreadful.  For 
fifleen  minutes  the  vivid  lightning  of  the  Constitution's  guns 
continued  one  blaze,  and  their  thunder  roared  with  scarce  an 
intermission.  The  enemy's  mizen-mast  had  gone  by  the  board, 
and  he  stood  exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  whicli  swept  his  decks. 
The  Guerriere  had  now  become  unmanageable ;  her  hull,  rig 
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ginir  and  sails  dreadfully  torn  ;  when  the  Constitution  utuMiiptod 
to  lay  licr  on  board.  At  tlna  moment  lieutenant  l>uf!:|i,  in 
attempting  to  throw  his  marines  on  board,  was  killed  by  a  mus- 
ket ball,  and  the  enemy  shot  ahead,  but  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  wind.  A  raking  fire  now  continued  for  filleen  mi- 
nutcs  longer,  when  his  mainmast  and  foremast  went,  taking  with 
thcMii  every  spar,  excepting  the  bowsprit.  On  seeing  this,  tho 
firing  ceased,  and  at  twenty-five  minutes  ])ast  five  she  surren- 
dered. "  In  thirty  minutes,"  says  captain  Hull,  "afiri  we  got 
^lirlv  alongside  ol'  the  enemv,  she  surrendered,  and  had  not  a 
spar  standing,  and  her  hull,  above  and  below  water,  so  sliat- 
tered,  that  a  lew  more  broadsides  must  have  carried  her  down." 
The  Cnierriere  was  so  much  damaged,  as  to  rend(>r  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  her  in;  she  was  liiercfore  set  fire  to  the  next 
day,  and  blown  up.  The  damagt;  sustained  by  the  Consti- 
tution was  comparatively  of  so  little  consequence,  that  she 
actually  made  ready  for  action,  wIkui  a  vessel  appeared  in  sight 
tho  next  day.  The  loss  on  board  the  Guerriere  was  fifieen 
killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded  :  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution, 
seven  killed  and  seven  wounded.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe, 
that  even  the  British  commander,  on  this  occasion,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  humanity  and  generosity  with  which  lie  was 
treated  by  the  victors.  The  American  frigate  was  somewhat 
superif)!-  in  force,  by  a  few  guns:  but  this  diflerence  bore  no 
compr:  .'ison  to  the  disparity  of  the  conflict.  The  (guerriere 
was  thought  to  be  a  match  for  any  vessel  of  her  class,  and  had 
been  ranked  amongst  the  largest  in  the  British  navy.  The 
Constitution  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  28th  of  August,  having 
captured  several  merchant  vessels. 

Never  did  any  event  spread  such  universal  joy  over  the 
"vhole  country.  The  gallant  Hull,  and  liis  equally  gallant 
ofiicers,  were  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  gra- 
titude, wherever  they  appeared.  He  was  preseuicd  witli  the 
freedom  of  all  the  cities  through  which  he  passed  on  liis  way 
to  the  seat  of  government,  and  with  many  valuable  donations. 
Congress  voted  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  crew,  as  a  recom 
pense  for  the  loss  of  the  prize,  and  the  executive  promoted 
several  of  the  officers.  Sailing-master  Aylwin,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
lieutenant  Morris,  who  liad  been  also  wounded,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain.  This  affair  was  not  less  mortify- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  who  for  thirty  years  had  in  no  instance 
lost  a  frigate  in  any  thing  like  an  equal  conflict. 

The  public  mind  was  now  continually  excited  by  some  new 
series  of  naval  exploits.     There  was  scarcely  time  for  one  vie- 
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lory  to  become  familiar,  before  anotlier  vvum  announced.     On 
the  7tli  of  September,  commodore  Porter  of  tiie  Essex,  entered 
the  Uelavvare  after  a  most  active  and  successful  cruise.     He  had 
sailed  from  New  Yorlc  on  tlie  3d  of  July,  and  shortly  after  fell 
in  with  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy  of  a   friifatc. 
Having  kept  at  a  distance  until  night,  she  cut  oil'  a  brig  with 
a  hundred  and  filly  soldiers  on  board,  which  was  ransomed  for 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  ;  the  men  were  disarmed  and  released, 
on  taking  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  us  during  the  war. 
The  commodore  regretted,  in  his  letter  to  the   secretary  of 
the  navy,  that  lie   had  not  had  with  liim  a  sloop  of  war,  as 
in  this  case  lie  could  have  engaged  tjio  frigate,  while  the  con- 
voy were  kept  employed ;  and  he  could  then  have  captured 
the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  several  sail,  and  having  two  thou- 
sand men  on  board,  including  the  crew  and  transports.     On 
the  13th  of  August,  the  Essex  fell  in  with  the  Alert  sloop  of 
war,  and  capturcsd  her,  after  an  action  of  eight  minutes :  the  Alert 
Jiad  mistaken  this  frigate  for  the  Hornet,  of  which  she  was  in 
]»ursuit,  and  actually  commenced  the  engagement,  by  ruiming 
down  and  pouring   a   broadside  into  the  Essex.     Wlien  slie 
.struck  her  colours  but  three  men  were  wounded,  but  she  had 
seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.     The  frigate  did  not  suffer  the 
slightest  injury.     Commodore  Porter,  being  embarrassed  with 
iiis  prisoners,  who  exceeded  five  liundred  in  number,  concluded 
to  convert  the  Alert  into  a  cartel,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
exchange.     Her  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  and  she  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  St.  John's,  under  the  command  of  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Essex.     The  British  commander  at  that  place 
protested  strongly  against  the  practice  of  converting  captured 
vessels  into  cartels  ;  but  in  this  instan-ce  was  willing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attention  which  commodore  Porter  had  uniformly 
shown  to  British  prisoners,  to  consent  to  the  proposed  exchange. 
On  liie  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  August,  a  British  frigate  was 
seen  standing  towards  the  Essex  ;  preparation  was  immediately 
made  for  action,  and  she  stood  towards  the  enemy.     Night 
intervening,  the  Essex  hoisted  lights  to  prevent  a  separation, 
which  were  answered  ;  but  at  daylight,  to  the  mortification  of 
the  crew,  who  were  anxious  to  support  the  cause  of  "  Free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  the  enemy  had  disappeared.     On  the 
4th  of  September,  near  St.  George's  banks,  two  ships  of  war  were 
seen  to  the  southward,  and  a  brig  to  the  northward,  to  which 
the  I'lssex  gave  chase,  but  the  winds  being  light,  she  made  her 
escai)e.     The  Essex   ^vas  afterwards  chased  by  the  two  ships 
seen  to  the  southward,  but  escaped  in  the  night  by  skilful  ma- 
noeuvrinir. 
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{^iiiisn  <»f  the  rrt'rtiiloiit  niiil  tin-  (;i)iij{r»-'PH— of  tlu!  ArKiis. 


Oil  tlu'  Hth  of  OctoluM",  u  sf]ua(liori,  consistinu;  <  f  l\u)  Pnjsi- 
i](  nt,  tlie  United  Slates,  Congress  and  the  Ar<«;us,  sailed  IVorn 
Uostctn  oil  a  cruise.  On  tlie  IMth,  tin;  United  Stales  ami  Ar<i;Ms 
parted  iVoni  tlio  rest  in  Ji  <j;alo  of  wind.  A  lew  days  after- 
wards, tin;  ['resident  and  Compress  liad  the  *^(hm\  liirlune  to 
eapture  tiie  l»ritisli  p;ieket  Swallow,  with  two  hundred  iIkmi- 
sand  dollars  on  Iwjard,  and  on  the  'M){h  of  Dcccinhor  arrived  ut 
l>oston,  after  a  very  successful  cruise. 

The  Arirus  was  not  less  fortunate;;  aflcr  partinj^  from  the 
sfpiadron,  slie  cruised  in  every  direction,  hetwecn  the  continent 
and  the  West  Indi(!s,  and  aller  heinu;  out  ninety-six  days,  slie 
returned  to  New  York,  with  prizes  to  tiie  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred tiiousand  dollars.  She  made  various  hairbreadlh  escapes  : 
at  one  time  she  was  chased  by  a  IJritisJi  stpiadron  for  three 
days,  and  several  times  almost  surnjunded ;  she  was  one  mo- 
ment within  pistol-shot  of  a  seventy-four,  and  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  peril,  she  actually  captured  and  manned  one  of  her 
prizes. 

The  United  States,  commanded  by  tiiat  distinguished  olTicer 
commodore  Decatur,  soon  after  her  separation  from  the  sepiad- 
ron,  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  another  victory  to  our  naval 
chronicle,  not  less  glorious  than  that  of  the  Conslilution.  On 
the  ^ijth  of  October,  otf  the  \\'cstern  Islands,  sIk;  foil  in  with 
the  Macedonian,  captain  Carden,  a  frigate  of  the  larg(>st  class, 
carrvinn;  fortv-nine  nuns  and  three  hundred  men.  The  Mace- 
donian,  being  to  windward,  had  it  in  her  power  to  choose  her 
distance,  and  at  no  time  were  they  nearer  than  musket-shot; 
IVom  this  circumstance,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  sea, 
the  action  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  The  superiority  of  the 
Am«!rican  gunnery,  in  this  action,  was  very  remarkable,  both 
for  its  greater  rapitJity  and  eUbcc.  From  the;  continued  blaze 
of  her  guns,  the  United  States  was,  at  one  moment,  thought 
by  her  antagonist  to  be  on  fire  ;  a  mistake  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. On  board  the  Macedonian  there  were  thirty-six  killed 
and  sixty-eiuht  wounded.  She  lost  lief  mainmast,  and  main- 
topmast  and  mainyard,  and  was  m;ic]i  cut  uj)  in  her  hull.  The 
United  States  sutlered  so  little,  that  a  return  to  port  was  not 
necessary:  she  had  only  five  killed,  and  seven  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  were  lieutenant  Funk,  of  whom  the  commo- 
dore sjioke  in  the  highest  terms.  Lieutenant  Allen  was  on 
tJiis  occasion  highly  applauded.  The  commodore  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  4th  of  December,  with  his  prize.  Decatur, 
already  a  universal  favourite,  exi)erienced  the  same  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude,  as  were  made  to  captain  Hull :  nor  was 
there  denied  him  that  new  species  of  praise,  which  the  gene* 
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llic  men  ami  oHiccrs  on  hoard  tho  Macedonian,  was  restored  to 
tlio  ('a|tfured  with  tijc  most  ri;.5id  exactitude  ;  and  their  treatment 
was  the  most  pollto  and  humane. 

The  feelings  of  the  nation  liad  scarcely  time  to  subside,  when 
tlic  welcome  news  of  another  victory  was  received;  a  victory 
over  an  enemy  most  decidedly  superior  in  force,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances tiie  most  lavourahh;  to  hiu).  This  was  the  captuio 
of  the  hri;^  Frolic,  of  twenty-two  {i;uns,  hy  t)ie  sloop  of  war 
Wasp.  Captain  Jones  liad  returned  from  France,  two  weelcs 
aller  the  declaration  of  war,  and  on  the  13lh  of  October  again 
put  to  sea.  On  the  KUh  he  cxpcjrienced  a  heavy  gale,  in 
which  rhe  Wasp  lost  her  jilvboom  and  two  men.  On  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  the  NVasp  found  herself  near  five 
strange  sail,  and  as  two  of  them  appeared  to  be  ships  of  war, 
it  was  thought  j)roper  to  keep  at  a  distance.  At  daylight  on 
Sunday  morning,  they  were  discovered  to  bo  six  merchant 
ships,  from  Honduras  to  England,  under  a  strong  convoy  of  a 
brig  and  two  ships,  armed  with  sixtc^en  guns  each.  The  brig, 
whi(di  i)roved  to  be  the  Frolic,  cai»tain  ^Vhinyates,  drop|)ed  be- 
hind, while  the  others  made  sail.  The  \Vas[),  being  prepared 
for  action,  at  thirty-two  minutes  j)ast  eleven  o'clock,  came  down 
to  windward  in  handsome  style,  when  the  action  was  begun  by 
the  enemy's  cannon  and  musketry.  This  was  returned,  and 
approaching  still  n(\arer  the  enemy,  brought  her  to  close  action. 
In  five  minutes  the  main-topmast  of  tlie  Wasp  was  shot  away, 
and  falling  down  with  tlie  main-topsail  yard,  across  the  larboard 
fore  and  foretopsail,  rendered  her  head  yards  unmanageable 
during  the  rest  of  the  action.  In  two  minutes  more  her  gaft 
and  mizen  top-gallant  mast  were  shot  away.  The  sea  being 
exceedingly  rough,  the  muzzles  of  the  Wasp's  guns  were  some- 
times under  water.  The  English  fired  as  their  vessel  rose,  so 
that  their  shot  was  either  thrown  away,  or  touched  the  rigging 
of  the  Americans ;  the  AV'asp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  sunk, 
and  every  time  struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist.  The  Wasp 
now  shot  ahead,  raked  her,  and  then  resumed  her  position. 
The  Frolic's  fire  had  evidently  slackened,  and  the  Wasp,  gra- 
dually  neared  her,  until  in  the  last  broadside,  they  touched  her 
side  with  their  rammers.  It  was  now  determined  to  lay  her  by 
th(;  board.  The  jib-boom  of  the  Frolic  came  in  between  tho 
main  and  mizen-mast  of  the  Wasp,  and  after  giving  a  raking 
fire,  which  swept  tho  whole  deck,  they  resolved  to  board. 
Lieutenant  Diddle  sprang  on  the  rigging  of  the  enemy's  bow- 
sprit, where  he  was  at  lirst  somcwliat  entangled,  and  midship 
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tloin  witnessed.  As  lie  advanced,  the.  ollicers  throw  down  their 
swords  in  submission.  Thf^  colours  were:  still  flyin;:,  there 
beinii;  no  seamen  h'Tl;  to  pull  flieni  down.  Lieiilenaut  I'iddle 
leaped  into  the  rijj;L;inL,s  and  hauled  them  down  with  his  own 
hands.  Thus,  in  lorty-three  miruUes,  complete  possession  was 
taken  of  the  Frolic,  aller  one  ol'  the  most  bloody  con/liets  any 
vherc  recorded  in  naval  history.  The  condition  of  this  unfor- 
tiuiato  vessel  was  in(>xpressibly  shockini^.  The  birlh-deck  was 
crowded  with  the  dead,  th(!  dyinjjj  and  the  wound(>d  ;  and  the 
masts,  which  soon  alhn'  fell,  coverinii  the  di'ad  andeviM'v  thiuLi; 
on  deck,  lell  her  a  most  melancholy  wrc^ck.  Captain  Jones 
sent  on  board  his  suri!;eon,  and  liunianely  exerted  himself  in 
their  relief,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  loss  on  board 
the  Frolic  was  thirty  killed  and  fitly  wounded;  on  board  the 
Wasp,  five  killed,  and  live  sliifhtly  wounded.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  decisive  action  fought  durinu;  the  war.  The 
"Wasp  and  Frolic  were  both  cajiturerl  that  very  day  by  u  llrititjh 
seventy-four,  the  Poicticrs,  cajjfain  Bereslbrd. 

Captain  Jones  spoke  of  all  his  oHicers  and  men  in  handsome 
lerms  ;  but  the  noble  part  which  he  bore  in  this  celebrated 
combat,  was  touclKul  upon  with  all  that  modesty  for  which  our 
naval  heroes  have  been  so  justly  admired.  Lieutenant  IJooth, 
Mr.  Ivap[),  and  midshi[)men  Orant  and  Baker,  were  particularly 
distint;uished.  Lieutenant  Claxton,  although  too  unwell  to 
render  any  assistance,  crawled  out  of  bed,  and  came  on  deck, 
that  he  mit^ht  witness  the  couraire  of  his  comrades.  A  seaman 
of  the  name  of  Jack  Lang,  from  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
a  brave  fellow,  who  had  been  twice  impressed  by  the  British, 
behaved,  on  this  occasion,  with  unusual  bravery.  Captain 
Jones  reached  New  York  towards  the  latter  end  of  November. 
The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Delaware, 
of  which  latter  state  he  was  a  native,  presented  him  with  their 
thanks,  and  several  clejj^ant  swords  and  pieces  of  j)late  ;  and  the 
confj^ress  of  the  United  States  voted  him,  his  ollicers,  and  crew, 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  a  recompense  for  their  loss,  in 
not  ])eing  able  to  bring  in  the  Frolic.  Ifc  was  soon  after  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  Macedonian,  captured  by  com- 
modore Decatur.      tSee  Engraving,  yagc  47  ante. 
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IViJits  ofiHival  |)ro\V(^ss  wcro  iKit  ronfiiicd  to  na(i(tiial  vessels  : 
tli(^  oxidoifs  of  privat.!  anM«'(l  vessris  daily  lillfd  the  cT(r/.«'tt<'S. 
ii«'tters  (»1  mar(|iio  wen;  issikuI  sDon  aller  the  (Ircjaration  of 
war,  and  privateers  sailed  iVoin  every  port,  to  annoy  and  dis- 
f  ress  the  enemy's  eomnieree.  'rin>y  W(>r(!  genrndly  constrncted 
lor  swill  sailing',  an  art  in  which  the  Americans  cxeel  <!very 
other  people,  in  their  eontests  they  exhibited  the  same  snpe- 
riority  ovc^r  th(^  vessels  of  tlu;  enemy,  as  was  shown  with 
respect  to  th«;  ships  of  war.  One  of  the  lirst  to  sail,  was  th(i 
Atlas,  commanded  hy  captain  IMolHu.  On  the  M  of  Anj^nst 
he  fell  in  with  two  armed  ships,  and  aller  a  sfjvcre  action, 
(^nptnred  them  both,  but  was  not  able  to  bring  more  than  one 
cf  them  info  port. 

The  Dolphin,  captain  Kndicot,  of  S.dem,  in  the  coiirs(^  of  a 
icw  weeks,  captured  iilli.'cn  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  soon 
becaine  noted  for  his  activity  and  cournire.  11(3  had  the;  misfor- 
linie  to  be  captured  by  a  squadron,  ander  commodore  Broke, 
and  in  conse(|U(!neo  of  the  prejudice  entcM'tained  aj^ainst  priva- 
teers, and  th(>  irritation  whicdi  his  exploits  had  excited,  he  was 
treated  somewhat  roughly:  this  conduct,  to  the  honour  of  the 
l»rilish  ollic(!rs,  was  soon  changed,  when  they  were  informed, 
by  the  prisoners,  of  the  humanity  of  his  conduct.  On  one  occa- 
sion, there  hapjiened  to  be  on  board  one  of  the  l)olj)hin's  prizes, 
an  old  woman,  who  had  her  whole  fortune  on  board,  consisting 
of  eight  hundred  d(^llars;  she  made  a  lamentable  outcry  at  her 
misfortune:  but  llie  fact  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  sailors, 
than  they  s[)ontaneously  agreed  not  to  touch  her  pittance;  and 
on  arriving  in  the  lliiit(>d  States,  she  felt  so  much  gratitude, 
that  she  couh'  not  refrain  from  giving  publicity  to  it,  in  the 
newspapers.  It  soon  became  understood,  that  American  priva- 
teers w(;re  und(U'  the  same  regulations  as  national  vessels,  a  cir- 
cumstancf;  in  which  they  ditlered  from  those  of  other  nations; 
that,  in  fact,  private  cupidity  was  not  the  sole  motive  in  arming 
tli(>m,  but  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  our  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  by  assailing  the  enemy  in  his  most  vulnerable  part ;  and 
that  the  gallantry  displayed  on  board  of  these  vessels,  conferred 
almost  as  hiirh  honour  on  the  actors,  as  that  which  was  won  in 
the  national  shii)s  :  there  were,  therefore,  the  same  mducements 
to  correct n(\ss  of  deportm(;nt.  Thus  much  may  be  said  in  miti- 
gation of  this  species  of  warfare,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will, 
at  some  future  day,  be  suppressed  by  common  consent. 

Early  in  the  war,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
naval  heroes,  but  who  had,  for  many  years,  led  a  private  life, 
entered  this  service.  Commodore  Barney  sailed  from  Haiti- 
more  in  the  Rossie,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  did 
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more  havoc  in  the  British  coi^imcrcc,  than  was  experienced 
from  the  French  cruisers  for  years.  The  lame  of  this  gallant 
ollicer  was  already  well  known  to  the  enemy,  particularly  as 
the  captor  of  one  of  their  vessels  of  war  of  superior  force,  tho 
(jcnoral  Monk,  during  the  revolution. 

Such  was  the  glorious  beginning  of  our  naval  warfare  against 
Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  two  of  her 
fniest  frigates  surrendered,  each  after  a  few  minutes  lighting; 
and  a  most  decided  victory  was  gained  over  an  adversary  con- 
fessedly  superior.  Before  the  meeting  of  congress,  in  JNovem- 
ber,  nearly  two  hinidred  and  fifty  vessels  were  captured  from 
the  enemy,  and  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners  taken. 
Upwards  of  fitly  of  them  were  armed  vesr^els,  and  carrying  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  guns.  To  counterbalance  this  im- 
mense loss,  tho  cnoc.w  had  but  a  small  account.  By  the  cruise 
of  commodore  Rodgcrs^  our  merchantmen  had  been  niuch  aided 
in  getting  into  port,  and  the  number  ca])tured  was  but  trifiing 
compared  to  theirs.  Tlie  Frolic  and  Wasp,  we  have  seen, 
were  captured  in  a  way  to  give  no  credit  to  the  captors.  Two 
other  smaller  vcs-els  were  also  ca])tured  by  squadrons:  tho 
first,  on  the  2()lh  of  July,  the  schooner  Nautilus,  of  twel  « 
guns,  connnanded  by  lieutenant  Crane,  captured  by  the  frigate 
Shannon,  the  loading  ship  of  the  squadron.  The  Vixen  was 
captured  on  the  22d  of  November,  by  the  Northampton  frigate, 
Sir  James  Yeo.  Not  long  after  the  capture,  both  vessels  ran 
ashore,  and  were  wrecked.  Through  the  exertions  of  captain 
Reed,  of  the  Vixen,  much  of  the  property  was  saved  from 
the  wreck  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  services  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  was  publicly  thanked  by  Sir  James,  and  permission 
given  to  him  to  return  home  on  his  parole.  This  ho  generously 
declined,  as  he  could  not  think  of  receiving  any  benefits,  in 
which  his  oHicers  and  crew  did  not  partake.  lie  accordingly 
accompanied  them  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  climate.  He  was  interred  by  the  British  with  the  honours 
of  war,  accompanied  by  every  demonstration  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  brave  and  gallant  ollicer. 

The  navy  now  became  the  favourite  of  the  nation ;  R)r  thus 
far,  contrasted  with  our  armies,  it  was  entitled  to  the  most  de- 
cided preference.  There  were  not  wanting  occasions  in  which 
our  arms  by  land  had  accjuired  reputation,  but  they  had  also 
brought  upon  us  dishonour  :  on  the  contrary,  the  navy,  in  every 
instance,  had  added  to  our  national  renown.  I'he  modesty  of 
our  naval  commanders,  in  the  narratives  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements,  and  which  were  read  with  delight  in  every  cot- 
tage, and  spread  over  the  country  by  the  means  of  our  thousand 
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newspapci's,  was  peculiarly  pleasing:  whereas  the  })roclan!a- 
tions  of  our  generals  were  too  often  filled  with  idle  fustian. 
Th'j  British  had  threatened  to  drive  our  "  bits  of  striped  bunt- 
ing" from  the  ocean,  and  we  had  been  seriously  apprehensive 
that  our  little  navy  would  be  at  once  annihilated  !  We,  how- 
ever, sought  consolation  for  this,  hi  the  prospect  of  possessing 
Can.'ida,  and  freeing  ourselves  imm  troublesome  neighbours. 
Ill  both  instances  how  greatly  disappointed  !  The  mortilirji- 
lion  of  Great  Britain  was  attended  with  no  alleviation.  She 
was  wounded  in  the  most  vital  part.  In  vain  did  she  seek  con- 
solation in  endeavouring  to  hide  her  misfortune  from  herself, 
by  representing  our  vessels,  in  every  instance,  as  greatly  supe- 
rior in  size,  and  having  every  advaiitago  in  the  various  con- 
flicts. This  might  do  with  rcspc.'Ct  to  one  engagement,  but  the 
same  cause  was  insuilicient  to  account  I'or  her  defeats  in  every 
encounter.  The  American  frigates  were  seventy-fours  in  dis- 
guise, and  she  turned  her  seventy-fours  into  frigates,  that  she 
might  contend  on  equal  terms  !  But  she  could  not  so  easily 
account  for  tlic  superiority  in  the  management  of  the  shi[)s, 
and  in  gunnery.  From  the  idle  boast  of  being  the  sovereign 
of  the  seas  (a  claim  as  vain  as  that  to  the  dominion  of  the  air 
or  the  light),  without  whose  permission  not  a  sail  could  be 
spread,  slie  was  humbled  by  one  of  the  youngest  maritime 
states,  actuated  by  no  ambition  of  conquest,  and  merely  con- 
tending for  the  privilege  of  navigating  an  element  designed  by 
the  Almighty  lor  the  common  possession  of  the  human  race. 
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IMihlary  EiiUmsiasni  in  111'!  West— CiMicral  Iliirrison  takes  command  f)f  the  Norlii 
v.olcrii  A  liny— Till!  Army  iidvaiiccH  iniilcr  (Itiiioral  \ViiicliLv>Ier— Expedition  to  llio 
Kapids  iindiT  (Ji'iieia!  Tiippor — Failiirt!  of  llii>  Expi'ditioii  to  the  Rajiids— Scrond  Ex- 
pi!ili(ioii  to  1  lie  Kapids  under  General  Tuppcr— Foray  under  General  Hopkins— Seecnni 
Expedition  iindiMd'L'iieral  IIopkiiiH— Defence  of  Fort  Harrison— Expedition  underCo- 
loiiel  Uussell— Expedition  under  Colonel  Campbell— Security  of  the  Fronlier  e.slub- 
lished. 

The  public  mind  having  recovered  from  the  distress  and  cha- 
grin occasioned  by  the  surrender  of  Hull,  was  now  carried  to 
the  contrary  extreme.     A  spirit  was  roused,  which  [)rodLiced 
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effects  not  surpassed  in  the  most  enthusiastic  periods  of  our 
revolution."  To  the  westward  and  to  the  southward,  vohinteer 
corps  were  forming  in  every  quarter,  and  tendering  their  ser- 
vices for  any  enterprise  vvliich  might  be  undertaken.  The 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  exliibited  great 
alacrity :  but  it  was  in  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee, that  this  generous  zeal  prevailed  in  the  highest  degree. 
Civil  pursuits  were  almost  forsaken,  while  this  enthusiism  was 
shared  by  persons  of  both  sexes  and  every  age.  The  ladies 
set  themselves  to  work  in  preparing  military  clothing  and  kna})- 
sacks  for  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  cheerfully  contributod 
from  their  household  stock,  such  articles  as  their  soldiers  might 
require.  Companies  were  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and  ready 
to  march  the  next.  There  prevailed  every  where,  the  most 
animated  scenes  of  preparation.  The  admiration  which  this 
excites,  is  not  lessened  by  the  reflection  that  they  were  but 
acting  in  self-defence  ;  for  excepting  in  the  remote  settlements, 
and  merely  on  the  frontier,  there  was  but  little  to  appreliend 
from  the  Indians  :  the  settlements  having  become  so  consider- 
able in  the  western  states,  that  it  would  be  imposs'';le  for  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  far.  They  were  actuated  b;^^  an  enthusi- 
astic love  of  country,  a  generous  spirit,  which  could  not  brook 
the  thought  of  being  worsted,  or  that  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  should  fall  by  conquest  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemy. 

Louisville  and  Newport  had  been  appointed  as  the  places  of 
rendezvous,  for  the  troops  destined  to  the  aid  of  Hull.  So 
numerous  were  the  volunteers  fi-om  Kentucky,  who  ollcred 
their  services  here,  that  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  issue 
orders  that  no  more  would  be  received,  and  many  companies, 
thus  disappointed,  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Kentucky  militia  was  assigned  to  general  Payne. 
The  same  alacrity  was  manifested  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  embodied  an  equal  force  under  gene- 
ral Tupper.  The  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  under  general 
Crooks,  were  marched  to  Erie,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginians  under 
general  Lelhvich,  was  to  join  the  troops  of  Ohio,  at  Urbanna. 
Tiie  Kentucky  troops,  together  with  the  Seventeenth  United 
States  regiment  under  Colonel  Wells,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  enlisted  in  the  Western  country  since  the  war,  were 
destined  for  Fort  Wayne,  and  tlence  (or  the  Rapids,  which  was 
appointed  as  the  general  rendezvous.  Thus  in  a  few  weeks, 
upwards  of  four  thousand  men  were  drawn  out  from  their 
homes,  completely  equipped,  embodied,  and  ready  for  the 
field.     The  command  of  tiiis  army  was  given  to  major-general 
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Harrison,  who  was  well  known  to  tlie  W.  stern  people,  nnd 
whose  roecnt  conduct  at  Tippecanoe  had  r.  ised  him  hi,i!;h  in 
puhhc  estimation.  In  order  to  secure  liim  this  rank,  a  (hstino 
tion  of  an  unusual  character,  etpially  honourable  to  general 
Harrison,  and  to  the  person  conferring  it,  who  did  not  resolve 
ui)on  it,  however,  witliout  consultation  and  mature  reflection, 
ho  received  a  brevet  commission  of  major-general,  from  the 
governor  of  Kentucky  ;  and  some  time  after,  the  command  of 
tlie  Northwestern  army  was  assigned  him,  by  a  special  order 
from  the  department  of  war. 

The  first  step  talcen  by  Harrison,  was  to  relieve  the  frontier 
posts:  priiicipally  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash  ;  and  Fort 
Wayne,  situated  on  the  i\liami  of  the  Lakes,  and  on  the  road 
to  the  Rapids.  It  might  be  exi)ected  that  this  fort,  as  well  as 
Fort  Defiance,  situated  lower  down,  would  be  attempted  by  the 
British,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  road  to  Detroit.  Harrison 
arrived  at  Fort  Deposit  on  the  12th  of  September,  with  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  Indians  who  had  laid  siege  to  it,  disappeared  on  his 
approach.  It  had  been  invested  by  a  consid(!rable  body  of 
them,  who  after  repeated  attacks,  from  the  Gth  to  the  9th,  in 
which  they  resorted  to  every  stratagem,  and  several  times 
attempted  to  take  it  by  assault,  were  compelled  to  retire,  after 
destroying  every  thing  outside  the  fort.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  seventy  men. 

Afler  remaining  here  a  few  days,  general  Harrison,  not  think- 
ing it  advisable  to  proceed  to  the  Rapids  until  sulHciently 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  other  troops,  resolved  to  oc- 
cupy the  intermediate  time  in  laying  waste  the  Indian  country. 
Colonel  Wells  was  despatched  on  the  14th,  whh  his  regiment, 
and  that  under  the  command  of  colonel  Scott,  together  with 
two  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  against  the  Pottowatomy  town 
on  the  river  St.  Joseph,  which  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. Another  detachment,  under  the  command  of  general 
Payne,  consisting  of  colonels  Lewis  and  Allen's  regiments,  and 
ca[)tain  Garrard's  company,  marched  against  the  IMiami  villages. 
The  detachments  were  in  both  instances  successful :  the  bark  and 
wooden  huts  of  nine  villages  were  destroyed,  the  inhahitants  hav- 
ing abandoned  them ;  their  corn  was  also  cut  up,  according  to 
the  mode  of  warfare  practised  on  these  peoj)le  by  all  European 
nations.  General  Harrison  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  about  tho 
IHlh,  where  he  found  general  Winchester,  with  considerable 
reinforcements  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  This  oflicer  had  been 
une\pec(fMlly  placed  in  command  by  the  l^Tsident ;  on  which 
general  Harrison  resolved,  to  retire,  and  set  out  on  his  rcturu 
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to  Iiuliuna,  hut  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  with  in(I>rmntion 
of  (lie  subsequent  arrangements  by  the  order  of  the  President. 
On  the  23d  he  accordingly  resumed  the  command. 

The  day  before  his  arrival,  general  Winchester  had  marched 
for  Fort  Defiance,  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids,  the  place  of  ultimate 
destination.  His  force  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  Kentucky 
militia,  four  hundred  regulars,  and  a  troop  of"  horse,  in  all  about 
two  thousand  men.  The  country  which  he  was  compelled  to 
traverse,  opposed  great  diflicuUies,  particularly  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  stores.  Along  the  heads  of  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Oliio  on  the  south,  and  those  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  lakes  on  the  north,  there  is  a  great 
extent  of  flat  land,  full  of  marshes  and  ponds,  in  which  the 
streams  take  their  rise.  In  rainy  seasons  particularly,  it  is 
exceedingly  ditlicult  to  pass,  the  horses  at  every  step  sinking 
to  the  knees  in  mud.  The  ground,  besides,  is  covered  with 
deep  forests  and  close  thickets.  To  facilitate  the  passage 
through  this  wilderness,  each  man  was  obliged  to  carry  provi- 
sions tor  six  days.  General  Harrison  now  proceeded  in  person 
to  Fort  St.  Mary's,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  ulterior 
movements  of  the  army.  A  detachment  under  major  Jennings 
was  ordered  to  ])roceed  with  supplies  by  the  Aux  Glaize  river. 

General  Winchester  was  obliged  to  advance  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  avoid  surprise  in  a 
country  highly  favourable  for  Indian  warfare.  From  the  close- 
ness of  the  thickets,  the  troops  were  under  the  necessity  of  cut- 
ting open  a  road  each  da)-,  and  were  not  able  to  make  more  than 
six  or  eight  miles.  They  usually  encamped  at  three  o'clock,, 
and  threw  up  a  breast-work  to  guard  against  a  night  attack. 
They  had  the  precaution,  on  their  march,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
party  of  spies,  under  an  active  officer,  captain  Ballard,  and  an 
advanced  guard  of  about  three  hundred  men.  On  the  24th, 
they  discovered  an  Indian  trail  for  the  first  time,  and  pursued 
it  some  distance ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  the  enemy.  Ensign  Leggett,  having 
obtained  permission  to  penetrate  to  Fort  Defiance,  still  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  set  out  accompanied  by  four 
volunteers.  These  gallant  young  men,  not  being  sufliciently 
experienced  in  such  enterprises,  were  killed  the  same  eveninir, 
and  found  the  next  day  by  the  spies,  scalped  and  tomahawked 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  On  the  27th,  captain  Ballard, 
who  had  gone  before  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  dis- 
covered an  Indian  trail ;  but  being  aware  of  the  stratagems  of 
This  wily  people,  instead  of  following  it,  he  divided  his  com- 
pany, and  marched  his  men  on  each  side.     The  stratagem  of 
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tlie  enemy  being  thus  frustrated,  fhey  rose  from  their  hidinir- 
places,  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  took  possession  of  an  ele- 
vated pif'ce  of  ground  ;  but  were  soon  com[K!lled,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cavalry  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  tlie  spies,  to 
b(;take  themselves  to  the  swamps  and  thickets.  The  next  day, 
while  the  army  was  on  its  march,  four  Indians  fired  uj)on  the 
spies  ;  the  general  instantly  drew  up  his  men,  and  sent  forward 
a  detachnjent  of  horse,  which  returning  wilh  an  account  thnt 
no  enemy  could  be  seen,  the  line  of  march  was  again  resumed. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  trail  was  discovered, 
which  induced  the  general  to  cross  the  river,  and  shortly  after 
another  trail  was  discovered,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to 
have  marked  the  march  of  colonel  Jennings,  who  liad  been 
(jrdered  in  advance  witii  provisions,  and  was  therefore  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  troops,  who  liad  begun  to  suifer  for  want  of 
them.  The  mistake  was  unpleasantly  rectified  by  the  arrival 
of  the  scouts,  who  brought  intelligence  that  about  two  miles 
above  Fort  Dellance,  they  had  seen  the  Indians  encar.pcd,  with 
their  war-poles  erected,  and  bloody  flag  displayed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  a  messenger  arrived  from  colo- 
nel  Jennings,  with  the  information,  that,  on  having  discovered 
the  Rritish  and  Indians  in  possession  of  Fort  Defiance,  he  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  land  about  forty  miles  above  that  place, 
when;  he  had  erected  a  block-house,  and  awaited  further  orders. 
C'aptain  Garrard,  with  about  thirty  of  his  troopers,  was  despatch- 
(h1  with  orders  to  Jennings  to  forward  the  provisions;  this  was 
promptly  obeyed.  Captain  Garrard  returned  as  the  escort  to  a 
brigade  of  pack-horses,  on  which  they  were  loaded,  after  hav- 
ing been  for  thirty-six  hours  exposed  to  an  incessant  rain.  This 
occurrence  gave  new  life  and  spirits  to  the  starving  army,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  taken  possession  of  Fort  Defiance.  The 
i>rifish  and  Indians  had  precipitately  descended  the  river.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  general  Harrison  left  the  fort,  and  returned 
to  the  settlements,  with  a  view  of  organizing  and  bringing  up 
the  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  army  ;  the  left  wing  having 
been  placed  under  the  command  of  general  Winchester.  Or- 
ders were  given  to  general  Tupper,  by  the  commander-in-cliief, 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Rajiids,  with  about  one  thousand 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  enemy  from  that  place. 

The  intended  expedition  of  general  Tupper  proved  abortive. 
The  genc.'ral,  in  consequence  of  the  damaged  state  of  the  am- 
munition, and  the  length  of  time  requisite  to  prej^are  the  neces- 
snry  provisions,  was  considerably  delayed.  In  the  meanwhile 
tlu^  Indians  had  killed  a  man  on  the  o])posite  side  of  the  river, 
and  almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  cami).     lie  beat  to  arms,  and 
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party  liad  no  sooner  moved,  tlian  all  in  cam|)  began  to  brrak 
away,  twenty  or  thirty  Lop'lluir,  in  order  to  join  in  the  ehase, 
and  by  no  exertion  of  authority  could  they  be  kept  back  ;  so 
totally  insensible  were  tlu^y  to  any  thin<r  like  regular  military 
subordination.  Luckily  these  small  bo(lies  were  not  attacked, 
or  they  must  liave  been  cut  to  pieces.  Immediately  aller  this, 
orders  were  given  by  the  commanding  general,  to  g(^  in  pursuit 
of  the  Indians,  and  if  i)ossible  ascertain  their  nuip.bcr ;  general 
Tuppor  represented  his  situation,  and  requ(!sted  that  tlie  ord<a' 
might  be  countermanded  ;  but  this  was  answered  by  a  percmp- 
t(n'y  command,  which  he  now  attem])ted  to  obey.  This  unfor- 
tunately resuhed  in  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the 
commanding  general,  in  consequence  of  whicli  colonel  Allen 
received  private  orders  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  ;  on 
this  being  made  known  to  the  corps  of  Ohio,  they  positively 
refused  to  march,  unanimously  set  oil'  for  Urbanna,  and  the 
exjiedition  was  entirely  broken  up. 

These  are  instances  of' insubordination  mucli  to  1)0  regretted  ; 
but  they  spring  from  the  want  of  that  kind  of  liabitual  obc^diencc, 
and  implicit  confidence  in  their  ofiicers,  incident  to  raw  troops. 
Such  are  the  unavoidable  evils  attending  a  militia  hastily  called 
together,  and  not  kept  in  a  body  a  sulHcient  length  of  time,  to 
learn  the  utility  of  perfect  subordination. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  army,  before  any  thing  further  could  be  at- 
tempted against  the  Rapids,  and  murh  less  against  Detroit.  The 
army  w:is  at  this  time  accompanied  by  some  fiicndly  Indians, 
whom  general  Harrison  had  received  into  ]»is  service  at  Fort 
^V^■lyne,  the  greater  i)art  under  tlie  command  of  Logan.  No 
other  course  would  have  prevented  tlieir  becoming  our  eneml(,'s  ; 
it  Wi'is  in  vain  to  expect  them  to  remain  neutral,  while  sur- 
rounded by  war.  ILnvcver  contrary  to  our  maxims  and  policy 
to  (•mj)loy  such  auxiliaries,  we  were  compelled  to  do  so  i)i  self- 
defence  ;  and  we  afterwards  sufhcienlly  evinced,  by  the  conduct 
of  those  Indians,  that  it  is  not  im]U)ssible  to  restrain  them  from 
the  commission  of  acts  of  barbarity. 

General  Tupper,  having  relurncd  to  Urbanna  with  lils 
mounted  men,  \\as  despatcdied  with  tlu!  division  of  the  centre, 
\\hich  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  Ohio  volunteers  and  militia, 
atid  a  regiment  of  regulars,  to  Fort  M'Arthur,  while  the  right 
winu',  consisting  of  a  Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia  brl<^;ide,  was 
ordered  to  Handusky. 
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General  Tiippcr,  on  his  an-ivnl  at  Fort  M'Arthur,  organized 
another  expedition,  foi  tho  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Ra- 
pids. This  force  consisted  of  ahout  six  hundred  men  ;  and 
being  provided  with  five  days'  provisions,  marched  on  the  10th, 
and  on  the  13th  approached  within  thirteen  miles  of  tho  Ra- 
pids, which  they  found,  by  their  scouts,  to  he  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  and  Indians.  A  number  of  boats  and 
small  vessels  were  seen  Iving  below.  On  receiving  this  infer- 
mation,  tiiey  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Raj)ids,  and 
then  halted  until  sunset,  with  a  view  of  crossing  the  river,  and 
making  an  attack  the  next  morning  by  daybreak.  The  rapi- 
dity of  the  current  was  such,  that  their  attempts  were  ineffec- 
tual ;  many  of  the  men,  who  endeavoured  to  cross,  were  swept 
down  the  stream,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  order  those, 
who  had  actually  passed,  to  return.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
resort  to  stratagem,  and  if  possible,  to  decoy  the  enemy  over. 
For  this  purpose,  early  in  the  morning,  they  showed  the  heads 
of  their  columns,  by  advancing  some  distance  out  of  the  woods, 
in  an  open  space  opposite  the  enemy's  carp.  A  great  confu- 
sion appeared  to  ensue  ;  those  in  the  vessels  slipped  their  cables, 
and  descended  the  river,  while  the  Indian  women  were  seen 
scampering  off  on  the  road  to  Detroit.  A  fire  was  then  opened 
upon  the  Americans,  with  musketry  and  a  four  pounder.  Tup- 
per's  stratagem  did  not  perfectly  succeed ;  but  few  Indians  at 
first  seemed  disposed  to  cross,  and  then  acted  with  great  cau- 
tion. A  number,  however,  were  observed  in  a  little  while 
crossing  higher  up  the  river ;  being  now  apprehensive  that  his 
camp  might  be  attacked,  the  general  thought  proper  to  return. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  some  of  the  men  unfortunately, 
contrary  to  orders,  fired  on  a  drove  of  hogs,  and  pursued  them 
some  distance,  and  others,  equally  disobedient,  entered  a  field 
to  pull  corn.  At  this  moment,  a  body  of  mounted  Indians 
rushed  forward,  killed  four  men,  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
right  flank.  The  column,  being  thrown  back,  commenced  a 
brisk  fire,  and  caused  the  Indians  to  give  ground.  The  Indians 
rallied,  and  passing  along  the  van-  ^uard,  made  a  charge  iipon 
the  rear  of  the  left  column  :  this  column  was  also  thrown  briskly 
back  ;  all  attempts  to  break  it  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  twenty 
minutes,  the  Indians  again  retired.  Conceiving,  this  only 
preliminary  to  an  attack  of  foot,  general  Tapper  ordered  the 
right  column  to  move  up  in  marching  order,  to  prevent  the 
attack  from  being  made  on  the  right  flank.  Information  was 
now  received,  that  the  Indians  were  crossing  in  considerable 
numbers ;  on  this,  the  general  ordered  the  left  column  to  take 
up  the  marching  order,  and  proceed  to  tiio  head  of  tho  right 
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coliiinii,  ^^llorG  a  nuinlKr  of  Indians  had  already  crossed  on 
horscNack,  whilo  others  were  slill  in  iho  river,  and  ahout  two 
lunuh-cd  on  ihe  opposite  hank.  Thcso,  a  hattalion  was  ordered 
to  dislodge,  w  hi(di  conipKtcly  suececikd  \p.  tlie  undertaking, 
inanv  of  llieni  hoini,'  shut  from  their  horses  in  llio  river.  The 
dil1(M(>nt  chi-rjes  ol'  thi;  Inthans  wen;  k'd  l)V  the  (arnous  chief 
tSpllt-Loir,  wlio  rode  a  line  white  horso,  from  ^^  hich  he  some- 
times find,  at  other  times  ahLifited,  niid  lired  from  hehind  a 
tree.  The  horses  ;ti)peared  to  have  hi  en  naudi  su])erior  to 
those  wliich  fh(^  Inihans  gnnorally  ride,  and  tliey  were  well 
supplied  with  hulstcM's  and  pistols,  'riit!  Ameri^'ans  were  com- 
)>eil(Ml  to  return  in  iiaste,  as  thtar  provisions  were  by  this  time 
entirely  exhausted,  and  they  liad  to  march  Ibrty  miles  before 
Ihcy  could  obtain  a  fresh  su)  ply. 

While  these  thin^^s  Mere  taking  place  in  the  Nortlnvestern 
army  undtu*  general  Harrison,  other  events,  deserving  attention, 
transpired  Airth.cr  to  the  westward,  under  dillercnt  leaders. 
We  have  seen  that  many  f)f  the  companies  equipped  lor  the 
service  of  tlui  I'nited  States,  were  dismissed,  as  exceeding 
the  number  recjuired,  or  llie  number  lor  which  supplies  had 
been  provided.  A  spirit  of  volunteering  prevailed,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades.  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash,  was  a|)pointed  the  ])lacc  of  rendezvous  for 
an  expedition  against  tlie  Peoria  towns,  and  others  situated 
on  the  Illinois  and  \\'abash  rivers.  Nearly  four  thousand 
men,  chielly  mounted  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  general 
Hopkins,  collected  at  this  place,  and  early  in  October  pro- 
ceeiled  to  Fort  Harrison.  This  foray  was  sanctioned  by  the 
venerable  governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  formidable  in  api)euran'"'.  that  had  ever  entered  the 
Indian  country. 

The  army  reatdied  Fort  Harrison  about  the  10th,  and  on 
tlie  14th  crossed  the  Wabash,  and  proceeded  on  its  marcli 
ngainsT  the  Kiekapoo  and  Peoria  towns  ;  the  first  about  eighty 
miles  distant,  the  others  about  one  bund rtd  and  twenty.  Its 
march  lay  through  open  ])lains  covered  with  a  luxuriant  grass, 
wliicli  in  autunm  becomes  very  dry  and  cond)Ustible.  Min*- 
murs  and  discontents  soon  began  to  sliow  themselves  in  this 
unwieldy  and  ill-compacted  body,  wliich  was  kept  together  by 
no  discipline  or  authority.  Every  one  consulted  his  own  will ; 
in  fact,  but  little  could  be  expected  from  this  "press  of  cliival- 
ry."  They  had  scarcely  been  four  days  on  their  march,  when 
they  demanded  to  be  led  back ;  a  major,  whose  name  it  is  un- 
necessary to  remember,  rode  up  to  the  general,  and  perempto- 
rily ordered  him  to  return  !     An  idea  liud  begun  to  prevail 
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Ihat  the  giiidey  were  ignorant  of  the  counfry,  and  that  their 
course  was  the  opposite  of  that  which  they  direct(;(i.  An  un- 
lucky occurrence,  towards  evening,  gave  tlie  linishing  blow  to 
tliis  mighty  exi)e(Hti()n.  A  gust  of  wind  had  arisi'jj,  while 
they  were  encamped,  whicli  blew  violently  towards  them ; 
soon  aller,  the  grass  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  iIk; 
llames  rpproLching  willi  great  velocity.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  an  Indian  attack  ;  it  would  have  been  a  formidable  one, 
had  they  not  sot  fire  to  the  grass  around  their  camp,  and  thus 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  next  morning  a 
council  of  odicers  was  called,  and  the  general,  seeing  the  state 
of  tlie  army,  or  more  properly  of  the  crowd,  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Indian  towns  with  live  hundred  men,  if  that 
number  would  volunteer  their  services,  while  the  renifiinder 
might  return  to  Fort  Harrison.  When  the  proposal  was  made 
to  the  men,  not  one  would  turn  out;  the  general  having  en- 
tirely lost  his  popularity.  He  then  requested  to  be  permitted  to 
direct  the  operations  of  that  single  day  ;  this  being  agreed  to, 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  gave  orders  to  march  ;  but 
instead  of  following  him,  they  turned  round,  an/  pursued  a 
contrary  direction,  leaving  him  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Finding 
it  useless  to  attempt  any  thing  further  with  such  a  body,  ho 
followed  it  to  Fort  ilarrison. 

The  same  officer,  some  time  in  November,  led  ano'licr  party, 
with  more  success,  against  the  towns  at  the  head  of  tuu  Wabash. 
On  the  11th,  he  again  set  out  from  Fort  Harrison,  with  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  men  ;  while  at  the  yame  time,  seven 
boats,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  I>utler,  as- 
cended the  river  with  supplies  and  provisions.  On  the  19th, 
he  reached  the  Prophet's  Town,  and  immediately  despfitched 
three  hundred  men  to  surprise  the  Winnebago  towns  on  Ponco 
Passu  creek.  The  party  under  colonel  Butler  came  upon  the 
place  about  daybreak,  but  found  it  evacuated.  This  village, 
together  with  the  Prophet's  Town,  and  a  large  Kickapoo  village, 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  cabins  and  huts,  were  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  winter's  provision  of  corn.  Until 
the  21st,  no  Indians  were  discovered;  when  they  tired  on  a 
small  party,  and  killed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dunn,  a  gallant 
soldier  of  Uuvall's  company.  The  next  day,  about  sixty  horse- 
men, under  colonels  Miller  and  \\'ilcox,  being  sent  out  to  bury 
the  dead,  were  suddenly  aitacked  by  a  considerable  party  of 
Indians  ;  and,  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  eighteen  of  our 
men  were  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  principal  camp 
of  the  Indians  having  been  discovered,  preparations  were  made 
to  attack  it,  but  on  approaching  it,  the  enemy  were  found  to 
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have  gono  of!'.  Thoir  sifualion  was  ivmarkably  strong,  bcin;» 
oil  a  liigh  ])ank  of  the  Pona;  Passu,  and  no  ntoans  of  ascending 
but  tlirougli  sonic  narrow  ravines.  Tlu;  inclement  season  acl- 
vancing  rapidly,  it  was  deenii^d  prudent  to  think  of  returning, 
pMrli<;ulariy  as  tlie  ice  in  the  river  began  to  obstruct  the  |)assage. 
The  sue. -ess  and  good  conduct  of  tiiis  detachment  forms  a 
I'avourable  contrast  with  tlie  first,  and  proves  that  militia  may, 
in  time,  he  trained  to  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  so  as  to  be- 
come cnicient  tioops.  This  corps  sulH^red  exceedingly,  and 
without  a  inurrniir;  many  of  tiicm  W(TC  sick,  and  to  use  tho 
worih  of  the  general,  many  were  "  slioeless  and  shirtless," 
during  the  cold  weatlicr  of  tliis  season. 

Wo  have  passed  over,  without  noticing,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  recording  in  a  more  distinguished  manner,  the  defence 
of  Fort  Harrison,  which  was  timely  relieved  l)y  general  Hop- 
kins, on  his  first  expedition.  This  fort  was  investcnl  about  tho 
same  time  with  Fort  Wayne,  by  a  large  l)ody  of  [iidians,  sonic 
of  whom  had  affected  to  be  friendly,  and  iiad,  the  day  before, 
intimated  to  captain  Taylor,  that  an  attack  might  soon  be  ex- 
pxted  from  tiic  Prophet's  party.  On  tho  evening  of  the  3d  of 
JS.'ptember,  two  young  men  were  killed  ncai'  the  fort ;  and  tho 
next  day,  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  from  the  Pro])het's 
Town,  appeared  with  a  white  flag,  under  pretence  of  obtaining 
provisi  fis.  Captain  Taylor,  suspecting  an  attack  that  night, 
examined  tlie  arms  of  his  men,  and  furnished  them  with  car- 
tridges. The  garrison  was  composed  of  no  more  than  eighteen 
cfleclive  men,  tlie  commander  and  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
pany having  suffered  very  much  from  sickness.  For  some  time 
past,  the  fort  had  actually  been  considered  incapable  of  resist- 
ing an  attack.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  night  being  very  dark, 
the  Indians  had  set  fire  to  one  of  the  block-houses  unperceivcd. 
Every  etfort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  without 
eflect ;  a  quantity  of  whiskey,  amongst  other  stores  belonging 
to  the  contractor  deposited  there,  blazed  up,  and  immediately 
enveloped  the  whole  in  a  flame.  The  situation  of  the  fort  be- 
came desperate  ;  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  the  shrieks  of  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  within,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
night,  altogether  produced  a  terrifio  scene.  Two  soldiers,  giv- 
ing themselves  u\)  for  lost,  leaped  over  the  pickets,  and  one  of 
them  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces.  The  commander,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  roofs  to  be  taken  off  the  ad- 
ji^ining  barracks ;  this  attempt,  witli  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Clark,  fortunately  proved  f^-uccessful,  although  made  under  a 
e'  3wer  of  bullets.  A  breast-work  was  then  formed,  before 
morning,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  so  as  to  cover  the  space  which 
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Would  be  Icf'l  I*y  l\v)  iMinit  l)l()ck-|ioiis(!.  The  liiMn;^  coiifinucd 
until  (l;iyli^l>t,  w  licii  tli(3  Indians  rciin>d,  alter  stifloring  a  sc^vcro 
loss  ;  tiiat.  iA'  the  Ibrt  was  only  tiu'ee  killed,  and  a  i'cw  wonndcd. 
The  Indians,  discouraged  by  the  iHiluro  of  this  attack,  thought 
proper  to  retire,  and  made  no  fiuMhcr  nttoin[)ts,  until  the  placo 
\vas  hajjpily  relieved  hy  the  arrival  of  general  Hopkins.  In 
consefpieiice  of  his  conduct,  ca[)tain  Taylor  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  majority. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  hy  colonel  Ilussell,  with 
three  companies  of  United  States  rangtM's,  and  a  party  of 
mounted  rilleme'n,  under  governor  J'^dwards,  of  Illinois.  This 
party,  consisting  of  three;  hundred  and  sixty  men,  was  destiiieil 
to  meet  general  Hopkins  at  the  I'em'ia  towns,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  'i'liey  were  disai)pointed  in  this,  in  consefpienct^  of 
what  has  been  already  detailed;  but  they,  notwithstanding, 
persevered  in  their  cnter|)riz(j,  and  destroyed  one  of  the  towns 
known  by  the  name  of  Pamitaris's  town,  and  pursued  the  In- 
dians into  n  swamp  in  its  vicinity,  where  they  had  (led  for 
sliclter.  The  party  wad(!d  into  the  swamp  for  several  miles, 
in  some  places  to  the  waist  in  water,  and  killed  upwards  of 
twenty  of  the  enemy  in  this  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  village,  which  was  populous  and  flourishing,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  together  with  their  winter's  provisions.  The 
party  rrturned  to  camp  on  the  21st  of  October,  alter  an  ab- 
scnc(»  of  only  thirteen  days. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  of  the  Nineteenth  United  States 
infantry,  was,  about  the  same  time,  detached  against  the  towns 
on  the  Mississinewa  river,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.  A  town, 
iidiabited  by  Delawares  and  Miamis,  was  sur[)rise(l  on  the  17th 
of  November  ;  upwards  of  thirty  jjersons  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  eight  warriors  killed.  The  next  morning,  at  daylight, 
a  furious  attack  was  mad(>  on  the  American  camp:  major  Ball, 
with  his  dra<j;oons,  sustained  the  onset  for  sometime;  and  a 
W(>ll-directed  fire  from  cai)tain  Butler's  "Pittsburgh  volun- 
teers," comi)elled  the  enemy  to  give  way.  Captain  Trotter, 
of  the  Lexington  trooj)  of  horse,  charged,  and  the  Indians  pre- 
cipitately (lod.  (.'aptain  Pearce,  of  the  Zanesville  troop,  was, 
iuiibrtunat(dy,  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Lieut(;nant  Waltz,  of  tin; 
Penui-iylvania  volunteers,  was  also  killed.  The  ofhcers  parti- 
cularly named  on  the  occasion  were  lieutenant-colonel  Sim- 
meral,  major  M'Dowell,  captains  r..arkle,  M'CJlelland,  Garrard 
and  IIoj)kins.  The  loss  in  killed  on  the  part  of  the  assailants, 
amounted  to  forty  ;  and  on  our  part  to  eight  killed,  and  about 
thirty  wounded.  Several  of  their  villages  were  afterwards 
destroyed. 
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nc'si(l(>s  tliosn  afluirs,  tlicro  worn  ofhcr.-)  of  less  moniont,  in 
which  tlio  rnihtiii  of  Indiana,  IMinois,  and  Missouri  torritorir-s, 
greatly  (Hstin_!j;uisl»od  Ihomsclvcs.  Tho  Indians  were  now  so 
much  liarassed,  tliat  they  hoj^an  seriously  to  re|)ent  of  havin;:^ 
tuiven  up  tlie  war-chib  so  liastily  ;  and  tli(;ir  suHerinj^s,  during- 
the  succeethn^j;  winter,  were  not  hkely  to  proihicn  any  change 
of  feeling  towards  those  who  had  thus  urged  them  to  encounter 
tluMr  own  ruin.  Th(^  security  of  the  frontier  from  the  murder- 
ous scalping-knife  of  the  savage,  was  tiuis,  in  a  great  measure, 
etiected.  'J'hc  Indians  would  ho  compelled  to  remove  to  the 
distant  British  establishments  for  sustenance,  during  the  win- 
ter, since  their  means  of  subsistence  were  cut  oil".  As  to  the 
loss  of  their  huts  or  wigwams,  that  was  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence to  them ;  a  few  days  being  sulficient  to  re-construct 
them.  Hut  by  their  being  thus  driven  to  a  distanc(N  with  their 
wives  and  children,  they  were  j)revent(Ml  from  aimoyiug  the 
settlers,  with  their  liendlike  warfare.  Many  a  peaceful  settler 
was  saved  from  their  midnig*  t  attacks;  and  "the  slumbers  of 
the  cradle"  were  protected  from  the  savage  war-w  hoop. 
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Troops  on  IhoCanailu  Fr  mticr— Capture  of  the  Cnlcdonin—nattlo  of  (lucenstown, 
and  Death  of  General  Brock— Bonibardmont  of  Fort  Niagara  hy  ttir  British— Abortive 
attempt  of  General  Smyth— Northern  Army— Incursion  of  Forsytho — of  Colonel  I'ikc 
—War  on  the  Lakes— First  Cruise  of  Commodore  Chaunccy. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Northern  fron- 
tier, that  we  rnay  take  a  view  of  the  occurrences  on  that  exten- 
sive line,  from  Niagara  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  our  forces  had  chiefly  concentrated  in  two 
bodies :  one  near  Le  wistv'"  vm,  consisting  of  some  regulars 
newly  enlisted,  and  militia,  an^ounting  to  four  thousand  men, 
under  general  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York  ;  the  other,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plattsburg  and  Greenbush,  uncer  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, general  Dearborne.  At  Black  Rock,  at  Og- 
densburg,  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  some  regulars  and  militia 
were  also  stationed.  During  the  summer  and  autumn,  a  num- 
ber of  volunteer  companies  had  marched  to  the  borders,  as  also 
the  now  recruits,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  c.i  il^-sd.     Bodies  of 
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roj^iilius  wore  distributed  in  each  of  those  places,  with  olhcera 
of  experience?,  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  raw  troops  ns 
they  arrived.  It  was  c.\poet(;d  that  U^fore  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, every  thing  woidd  he  made  n.'ady  for  a  formidable  inva- 
sion of  (Janada.  Considerable  disappointm(!nt  was,  however, 
rxporieneed,  in  consfupience  of  the  refusal  of  the  governors 
of  iMassachuyett.s,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  to  permit 
tlie  militia  of  those  states  to  march  under  the  requisition  of  the 
prosidcMit,  oil  the  groimd  of  their  being  the  propter  judges, 
under  the  constitution,  of  the  exigency  wliich  might  require 
them  ;  and  as  they  were  not  friendly  to  the  war,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  rendering  it  olfensive,  they  felt  no  disposition  to 
waivi!  their  privileges.  Other  constitutional  objections  were 
also  urged,  wliich  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention.  As  the 
militia  in  those  states  were  better  disciplined,  and  more  cfTec- 
tive,  than  any  in  the  Union,  their  absence  was  severely  felt. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  had  there  been  a  full  co-operation  on 
the  part  of'  these  states  with  the  views  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Upper  Canada,  at  least,  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
in  the  course  of  the  first  campaign.  Military  stores  had  been 
collected  at  difTerent  points  ;  and  general  Dearborne,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  consequence  of  his  experience  in  the  revo- 
iutif)nary  war,  was  actively  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of 
such  ollicers  as  Pike,  Royd,  and  Scott,  in  drilling,  disciplining, 
and  organizing  his  army.  General  Smyth,  who  was  consi- 
dered an  able  tactician,  was  similarly  engaged.  Between  eight 
and  ten  thousand  men  were  collected  along  this  extensive  line, 
and  it  was  lioped  that  something  might  still  bo  done,  ^iicilful 
olliccn's  of  the  navy  were  also  despatched,  for  t}»^  purpose  of 
arming  vessels  on  lakes  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlam,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  gain  the  ascendancy  there,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  our  forces.  The  army  under  the  command  of  Van 
Rensselaer  was  called  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  under  general  Harrison ; — that  under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  general  Dearborne,  the  Army  of  the  North. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  the  British  brig 
Detroit,  formerly  the  Adams  surrendered  by  Hull,  and  the 
brig  Caledonia,  came  down  from  Maiden,  and  anchored  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Erie,  nearly  opposite  Black  Rock  ;  lieutenant 
Elliot,  of  the  navy,  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  them,  and 
sent  an  express  to  hasten  the  seamen,  then  on  the  way,  and 
who,  about  fifty  in  number,  arrived  in  the  evening,  wearied 
with  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles.  Allowing  them  until 
twelve  at  night  for  repose,  he  then  embarked  in  boats  with 
about  fifty  volunteers,   who  joined   him,   and,  crossing  tho 
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river,  slipped  down  to  the  brigs,  suddenly  boarded  tlicm,  and 
took  possession,  and  immediately  got  under  weigh ;  but  the 
wind  not  being  sulliciently  strong  to  bear  them  against  the  eur- 
rent,  they  were  botii  run  aground  ;  the  Caledonia,  so  as  to  be 
protected  by  the  batteries  of  Black  Rock;  but  the  Detroit,  after 
being  defended,  until  a  considerable  part  of  the  military  stores 
on  board  were  secured,  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  T\\r 
Caledonia  was  laden  with  furs  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  filty  thousand  dollars.  This  was  etlected  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  killed,  and  four  wounded. 

This  atiair,  having  kindled  the  ardour  of  the  Americans  of 
the  Army  of  the  Centre,  they  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  and  some  of  the  volunteers  threa'ened  to  return 
liome,  unless  their  wishes  were  complied  with.  l»ut  mis  was 
not  the  ardour  of  veterans,  well  acquai?ited  ^\ith  tho  dang(>rs  to 
be  encountered,  and  despising  them  ;  it  was  the  inconsiderate 
rashness  of  inexperienced  mm,  ready  to  anticipate  the  proper 
moment,  but  not  possessing  tlie  iirmness  to  j>ersevere  wiien 
surrounded  by  unaccustomed  terrors.  Ailer  a  conlereiicc  with 
generals  Smyth  and  Hall,  general  Van  Rensselaer  resolved  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  heights  of  (iucenstown.  From  the  in- 
formation he  could  collect,  the  enemy's  force  had  bi^en  chiefly 
drawn  ofl'for  the  defence  of  JMalden,  as  it  was  suppost^d,  under 
the  command  of  general  Brock,  who  had  left  the  t(M'ritory  of 
Michigan  under  the  government  of  general  Proctor,  until  he 
could  organize  a  force  to  return.  Could  this  place  he  possessed 
by  our  troops,  they  would  be  sheltered  from  the  approaching 
inclemency  of  the  season,  and  the  operations  of  ihe  Western 
Army  much  facilitated.  Accordingly,  at  four  in  the  morning  (d^ 
tho  11th,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  north-ea^t  slorni  and  heavy 
rain,  an  atl(>mpt  was  made  to  pass  the  river;  hut,  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  various  unlbreseen  accidents,  the 
})assage  could  not  be  elH^cted. 

Tliis  failure  but  served  to  increase  the  impatience  of  the 
troops,  who  became  almost  ungovernable.  OjcKm's  were  des- 
patched to  general  Smyth,  to  advance  with  his  C(»r])s,  as  another 
attempt  would  be  made  on  (iueenstown.  I'A'ery  arrangement 
was  ra|)idly  made;  and  early  on  the  morning  ol"  the  llith,  the 
troops  emh;irked,  under  the  cover  of  the  Ameri<'an  batteries. 
The  force  designated  to  storm  the  heights,  was  divided  into  two 
colunms  ;  one  of  three  hundred  militia,  under  coh)nel  Van  liens- 
selaer,  the  other  of  three  hundred  regulars,  under  colonel  Chris 
tie.  Th(?se  were  to  be  followed  by  colonel  I'V-nwick's  artillery, 
and  then  the  other  troops  in  order.  The  British,  in  the  mean- 
while, anticipating  this  attack,  had  obtained  considerable  rein- 
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forccmcnts  from  Fort  Georgo,  and  if  necessary,  could  be  still 
further  assisted  by  general  Brock,  who,  it  now  appeared,  com- 
manded at  that  place.  At  daylight,  as  soon  as  the  approach 
of  the  Americans  could  be  discovered,  a  shower  of  musketry 
and  grajK)  opened  from  the  whole  line  on  the  Canada  shore, 
and  was  returned  by  our  batteries,  with  the  addition  of  two 
sixes,  which,  afler  an  extraordinary  effort,  lieutenant-colonel 
Scott  had  brought  to  their  assistance  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  the  eddies  in  the  ri\er,  pro- 
duced considerable  embarrassment,  in  consequence  of  which, 
lieutenant-colonel  Christie,  who  was  wounded  by  a  grape- 
shot  in  the  hand,  and  colonel  Mulaney,  fell  below  the  in- 
tended point,  and  were  obliged  to  return.  Colonel  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  commanded  the  whole,  and  who  led  the  van, 
reached  the  shore,  with  only  one  hundred  men,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  galling  fire.  He  had  scarcely  leaped  on  land,  when  he 
received  four  severe  wounds,  which  retarded  the  onset.  This 
gallant  officer,  Ix^ing  still  able  to  stand,  though  suflering  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  ordered  his  men  to  move  rapidly  up 
the  heights.  Captain  Ogilvie  assumed  the  command,  seconded 
by  caj)tain  Wool,  who  was  also  wounded,  and  followed  by 
lieutenants  Kearney,  Carr,  Higginan,  Sommers,  and  ensign 
Reeve,  of  the  Thirteenth.  Lieutenants  Gansevoort  and  Ran- 
dolph ascended  the  rocks  to  the  right  of  the  fort,  gave  three 
cheers,  and  after  several  desperate  charges,  at  the  head  of  a 
handful  of  men,  carried  the  heights,  and  drove  the  enemy  down 
the  hill  in  every  direction.  7'he  enemy  retreated  behind  a 
largo  stone  house,  and  kept  up  their  fire  ;  but  their  batteries, 
with  the  exception  of  one  gun,  were  silenced.  The  detachment 
under  colonel  Christie,  on  his  second  attempt,  now  landed. 
Considerable  reinforcements  soon  after  arrived,  under  captains 
Gibson,  M'Chesney  and  Lawrence;  and  colonels  Mead,  Stra- 
haii,  Allen,  and  other  militia  officers.  About  this  time  general 
liiock  arrived  in  |)crson,  with  the  Forty-ninth  regiment,  six 
hundred  strong-  Perceiving  liim  approaching  to  the  rear  of  the 
battery,  cai)tain  Wool,  who  commanded  at  this  point,  ordered  a 
dcfat'hment  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  to  charge. 
The  detachment  was  driven  Ixick,  but  being  reinforced,  charged 
a  second  time.  Encountering  a  great  superiority  of  numbers, 
they  were  again  n^pulsed,  and  on  the  point  of  being  driven  to  the 
v,ry  verge  of  the  precipice,  when  one  of  the  oflicers,  considering 
tlhiir  situation  hopeless,  placed  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  point 
of  a  bayonet,  in  token  of  submission,  which  was  instantly  torn 
away  by  captain  Wool,  who  ordered  the  men  to  stand  their 
ground.    At  this  instant,  celonel  Christie  advanced  with  a  rein- 
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forcemcnt,  wliich  increased  the  number  of  the  detachment  to 
*hree  hundred  and  twenty.  This  ollicer  now  led  on  a  despe- 
rate charge,  and  completely  succeeded  in  putting  to  flight  a  regi- 
ment twice  his  numbers,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Invincibles. 
General  Brock,  exasperated  at  this  conduct,  endeavoured  to 
rally  them  »vhen  he  received  three  balls,  which  terminated  his 
existence'  his  aid,  captain  M'Donald,  at  the  same  instant  fall- 
ing by  his  side,  mortally  wounded.  At  two  o'rlock,  general 
Wadswoith  of  the  militia,  and  colonels  Scott  and  ^lulaney 
crossed  over.  Captain  Wool,  having  been  ordered  to  retire  to 
have  his  wounds  ilressed,  again  returned  to  the  action.  The 
Forty-ninth  being  repulsed,  and  the  British  commander  having 
fallen,  the  victory  was  thought  to  be  complete ;  and  general 
Van  Rensselaer  crossed  over,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately 
fortifying  a  camp,  to  prepare  against  future  attacks,  should  the 
enemy  be  reinforced.  This  duty  he  assigned  to  lieutenant 
Totton,  an  able  engineer. 

The  Ibrtune  of  the  day  was  not  yet  decided.  At  three 
o'clock,  the  enemy  having  rallied,  and  being  reinforced  by 
several  hundred  Chippewa  Indians,  again  advanced  to  the 
attack.  At  lirst,  our  nien  were  disposed  to  falter,  but  being 
animat(!(l  by  such  leaders  as  colonel  Christie  and  colonel  Scott, 
marched  boldly  to  the  charge,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
once  more  compelled  the  British,  who  were  now  the  assailants, 
to  retire.  This  was  the  third  victory  gained  since  morning, 
and  had  the  contest  ended  here,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  glorious  for  our  country.  General  Van  Rensselaer  per- 
ceiving that  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  embarked  but  slowly, 
and  fearing  another  conflict,  re-crossed  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting their  departure.  But  what  was  his  astonishment,  on 
reaching  the  American  side,  when  he  found  that  they  positively 
refused  "to  embark!  More  than  twelve  lumdrcd  men  under 
arms  were  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  where  they  remained  as  idle 
spectators  of  the  scene,  and  neither  commands  nor  entreaties 
could  prevail  on  them  to  move.  They  planted  themselves  on 
iheir  constitutional  privilege  ;  the  same  men,  wlio  a  few  days 
belore  had  expressed  so  much  impatience  that  their  ardour  was 
restrained.  It  seems  that  this  boiling  ardour  had  suddenly  been 
cooled,  by  what  they  had  witnessed  on  the  opposite  shore. 

At  n)ur  o'clock,  the  British  being  reinforced  by  eight  hundred 
men  from  Fort  George,  renewed  the  engagement  with  fresh 
vigour.  General  Van  Rensselaer,  perceiving  that  our  nien 
were  now  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their  ammunition 
nearly  spent,  was  compelled,  under  the  most  painful  sensations, 
to  address  a  note  to  general  Wadsworth,  comnu-nicating  the 
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miexpccted  circumstunce,  and  giving  liim  permission  to  consult 
his  own  judgment ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  despatched  a  number 
of  boats,  that  in  case  it  should  be  so  resolved,  he  might  return 
with  his  troops  to  the  American  side.  A  desperate  contest  soon 
lollowcd,  which  wfis  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  by  a  continued 
discharge  of  musketry  and  artillery ;  when  our  troops  'verc 
gradually  overpowered  by  numbers,  their  strength  rapidly  de- 
clining, and  their  hopes  being  subdued  by  the  information  they 
liad  by  this  time  received.  The  militia  attempted  to  re-embark, 
but  in  this  they  were  frustrated.  It  being  impossible  to  hold 
out  any  long(!r,  and  more  overcome  by  the  apathy  of  their 
countrymen,  who  stood  looking  coldly  on,  than  by  the  strength 
of  their  foes,  they  at  length  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  engagement  with  the 
last  niinforcement,  the  regulars,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action  entirely  alone. 
The  prisoners  were  generally  treated  well  by  the  British,  but 
they  imposed  no  restraint  on  their  allies,  who  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  work  of  stripping  and  scalping  the  slain,  and 
oven  many  of  the  wounded.  Amongst  other  indignities  which 
these  wrotch(!S  were  not  restrained  from  committing,  were  those 
otiered  to  the  body  of  ensign  Morris,  brother  to  our  naval  hero. 
Contrasted  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  the 
liuns  of  the  American  fort  were  fired  during  the  funeral  cere- 
mony  of  general  Brock,  a  brave  and  generous  enemy.  Even 
savages,  had  tJiey  chosen  to  inquire  the  meanhig  of  this,  ought 
to  have  Iearn(>d  a  lesson  of  humanity,  which  their  civilized  allies 
could  not  teach. 

ICvcry  otlicer  who  crossed  the  river,  it  is  said,  distinguished 
liimscif  Colonel  Scott,  afterwards  so  highly  distinguished,  con- 
tinue(l  (he  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and 
although  dressed  in  uniform,  and  of  a  tall  and  elegant  stature, 
liCi  not  receive  the  slightest  wound.  Several  Indians  allerwards 
declared  that  they  had  taken  deliberate  aim  at  him.  A  volun- 
teer company  of  riflemen  under  lieutenant  Smith,  who  took 
prisoner  an  Indian  chief,  wIkmi  the  enemy  rallied  a  second 
time,  was  much  distinguish(>d.  Lieutenant  colonel  Fenwick 
was  sc'verely  woundcMl,  but  never  left  the  ground  during  the 
action.  Ca|)tains  CJioson,  Wool,  and  M'Chesney,  were  liighly 
complimented  by  the  general.  The  loss  of  the  British  and 
Indians  is  not  exactly  known  ;  ours  must  liave  been  at  least  one 
Ihousaiid  in  killed,  wounded  and  jirisoners.  The  greater  part 
of  I  he  prison(;rs  were  taken  to  Montrt/al. 

During  flu;  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Ticwistown,  a  fire 
was  opened  from  Fort  George  on  the  American  Fort  Niagara 
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which  was  returned  and  kept  up  during  the  day  on  both  sides. 
The  battery  commanded  by  captain  M'Keon,  which  was  man- 
aged with  ability,  set  fire  to  several  houses  near  the  British  fort. 
A  twelve  pounder  happening  to  burst,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
opposite  garrison  beginning  to  throw  shells,  captain  Leonard 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  fort;  but  soon  atier,  perceivijig 
the  British  about  to  cross,  he  returned  with  a  guard  of  twenty 
men,  and  kept  possession  during  the  night.  The  next  evening 
lie  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  garrison.  Three  d;iys 
afterwards  the  British  batteries  below  Fort  Erie,  opened  a  fire 
on  the  camp  at  Black  Rock.  One  of  the  barracks  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  shell,  which  blew  up  the  magazine,  but  no  lives 
were  lost. 

The  garrison  of  Niagara,  having  been  considerably  reinforced, 
was  again  attacked  on  the  21rft,  from  the  batteries  of  Fort 
George.  These  places  are  situated  nearly  opposite  each  other, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara.  The  cannonading  continued 
from  sunrise  until  dark,  the  enemy  throwing  upwards  of  three 
thousand  red-hot  shot,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  shells ;  several 
of  the  barracks  and  adjoining  buildings  were  fired,  but,  through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Major  Armistead,  of  the  United 
States  artillery,  the  fire  was  repeatedly  extinguished.  Colonel 
M'Fceley,  who  commanded  the  fort,  ordered  the  difierent  bat- 
teries to  open  ;  and  the  enemy'iJ  fire  was  returned  with  interest. 
Several  houses  in  Newark,  and  about  tbe  fort,  were  burnt ;  a 
schooner  lying  under  its  guns  was  sunk,  and  one  of  their  bat- 
teries for  a  time  completely  silenced.  Captain  M'Kcon  com- 
manded in  the  southeast  block-house,  and  captain  Jack,  of  the 
militia  artillery,  in  the  northeast,  the  situation  most  exposed. 
The  dillerent  batteries  were  commanded  by  lieutenants  Rees 
and  Hcndal,  both  of  which  were  very  destructive.  Lieutenant 
Gansevoort  commanded  the  Salt  battery  ;  Doctor  Cooper,  of 
the  militia,  had  the  command  of  a  six-pounder.  Lieutenant 
Rees  having  been  wounded,  his  place  was  taken  by  captain 
Leonard,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  During  this  sf^vere 
bombardment,  we  had  only  four  killed,  and  a  small  number 
wounded,  among  whom  was  lieutenant  Thomas.  Colonel 
M'Feeley  spoke  in  high  terms  of  colonel  Gray,  major  Armi- 
stead, captain  Mulligan,  and  'oW  ih":  other  oflicers  and  men. 
Such  was  their  ardour,  tbat  having  expended  their  wadding, 
the  officers  tore  ofl' their  shirts  and  the  soldiers  their  pantaloons 
to  be  used  for  that  purj)ose.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  fo 
male  bravery  occurred  on  this  occasion.  The  wife  of  a  com 
mon  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Doyle,  taken  prisoner  at  Queens 
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treatment  of  her  husbaiul,  vohmtt'ored  her  services,  and  ob- 
taiiH'd  peniiission  to  assist  at  one  ol'  tlie  batteries,  wlierc  she 
continued  to  serve  iiot  sliot  until  the  hist  ^un  was  firod,  aUiiouifh 
tile  enemy's  shells  continually  lell  around  her,  and  every  nlo- 
nicnt  threatened  destruction. 

Shortly  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Queenstown,  General 
\  un  Rensselaer  rt.'si;j;ned  tlie  connnand,  which  devolved  on 
brigadi(3r-general  Sniylh,  of  the  United  States  army.  General 
Smyth  announced  his  determination  of  retrieving  the  honour  of 
th(!  American  arms,  by  another  attempt  on  the  British  batteries 
and  entrenchments  on  the  opposite  side.  lie  conceived  that 
the  former  attack  liad  not  been  conducted  with  judgment,  in  the 
selection  of  the  point  of  debarkation,  directly  in  the  face  of  their 
batteries,  whereas  it  ought  to  Jiave  been  bc^twee'n  Fort  Erie  and 
Chippewa.  This  he  had  at  first  recommended  to  general  Van 
Ivensselaer,  and  to  the  neglect  of  his  intimation  he  attributed 
th(!  liiilure  of  the  former  attem[)t.  Having  now  the  sole  com- 
mand, and  boil:.;  at  liberty  to  carry  into  execution  iiis  own  plan, 
lie  set  about  ))reparing  a  ibrcc  for  the  purpose;  that  which  he 
then  had  under  his  command  being  insulheient.  As  the  most 
cllectual  mode  to  ai^complish  this,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
aj)p(.'aling  to  tiie  public  feeling  and  p^itriotism  of  the  American 
l)eoj)le,  and  inviting  volunteers  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
10v(M-y  topic  which  could  influence  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
peoj)le,  was  strongly  urged  :  they  were  reminded  of  the  exploits 
of  their  ancestors  of  the  revolution;  of  the  little  honour  which 
had  thus  fiir  attended  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  the  recent 
iailure,  and  tin;  disgra(M.'fuI  surrender  of  Hull.  They  were 
told  that  even  the  Indians  of  the  friendly  Six  Nations  had  oflered 
their  si-rvices,  but  that,  through  regard  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
he  had  refused  to  follow  a  disgraceful  example,  by  letting  loose 
these  barbarous  warriors  upon  the  inhabitjuits  of  Canada.  He 
then  addressed  hims(,'lf  particularly  to  the  "Men  of  New-York," 
appealing  to  their  patrioti.-ni,  calling  on  them  to  retrieve  the 
late  disaster,  and  at  tlu-  same  tinu',  by  this  step,  secure  their 
wives  and  ('hildreii  from  the;  ])reda!ory  and  murderous  incur- 
sions of  the  savage.  This  address  was  well  calculated  to  reach 
the  feelings  of  the  moment,  although  eccentric  in  its  style,  and 
in  some  respects  reprehensible,  particularly  in  the  reflections 
indidged  at  the  expense  of  others.  Moreover,  it  was  not  dic- 
tated by  prudence  as  resi)ecte(l  himself;  !"V  in  the  event  of  a 
failure,  he  would  naturally  be  exj  )se(!  to  r'<licule,  for  what 
W(»uld  ihe'U  be  termed  a  pompous  and  ijiflated  rhodomontade.  It 
was,  ho\v(>ver,  not  without  some  elK'ct  ;  p-irtieularly  when  se- 
conded by  an  animated  proclamation  from  general  Porter,  of 
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the  New-Yoik  militia.  About  tlic  i27th  (if  November,  upwards 
of  four  thousand  live  hundred  nien,  consistin*^  of  regulars,  and 
the  volunteers  from  Pennsylvania,  New- York  and  JJaltiinnre, 
wer^  eolleeted  at  Bulliilo ;  and  the  ollicers  were  actively  cn- 
gagt'd  in  drilling,  equipping  and  organizing  them  for  the  in- 
tended enterprise. 

Seventy  boats,  and  a  number  of  scows,  were  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  army,  that  they  might  bt^atonce  transport- 
ed to  the  Ctiiii.'lian  shore.  But  preparatory  to  the  j)riiuMpal 
attack,  two  detachments,  one  under  colonel  lioerstlcr,  and  an- 
other under  captain  King,  received  orders  to  pass  over  belbre 
day  :  the  first  to  destroy  a  bridge,  about  five  miles  below  Fort 
Eric,  and  capture  the  guard  stationed  tiiere  ;  tlieotlier  to  storm 
the  British  batteries.  Before  tliey  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
the  enemy  opened  a  iieavy  fire  ;  the  first  detachment  landed  and 
look  some  prisoners,  but  failed  in  destroying  the  bridge.  The 
other,  under  captain  King,  landed  iiigher  up  at  the  Red  House, 
drove  tiie  enemy,  and  tlien  advanced  to  their  batteries,  which 
they  stormed,  and  then  spiked  the  cannon.  Lieutenant  Angus, 
with  a  number  of  marines,  accidentally  separated  from  captain 
King,  and  no  reinforcements  arriving  from  tlie  opposite  side, 
they  concluded  that  Kingtmd  his  party  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers, and  therefore  returned.  The  party  of  King,  now  consist- 
ing of  seventeen,  besides  captains  Morgan  and  Sprowl,  and 
five  other  officers,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  works,  while 
the  enemy  was  completely  dispersed.  Finding,  at  length,  that 
they  could  not  expect  to  be  supported,  they  resolved  to  return. 
P>ut  one  boat  could  be  found,  to  transport  them  all.  Captains 
Sj)rowl  and  Morgan  passed  over  with  the  prisoners  ;  leaving 
captain  King,  who  was  soon  afier,  with  liis  small  parly,  sur- 
rounded and  taken  prisoner.  On  the  return  of  captain  Sprowl, 
colonel  Winder  M-as  ordered  to  pass  over  with  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  lie  instantly  cndjarked  and  led  the  van.  His  own 
boat  was  the  only  one  which  touched  the  ojjposifc;  shore,  the 
others  having  been  swept  down  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current. 

From  various  causes  the  embarkation  of  the  main  body  was 
retarded  much  beyond  the  appointed  time,  so  that  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  about  two  thousand  men  were  ready 
to  move.  (leneral  TanMeJiiU's  volunteers,  and  colonel  M'CIure's 
regiment,  were  drawn  U|)  ready  for  a  second  embarkation. 
'J'he  enemy  by  this  time  had  collected  on  the  opposil(>  shore, 
and  appeared  ready  to  receive  them.  TIk;  departure  of  our 
troops  was,  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  delay<'d  until 
late  in  the  aflernoon,  when  ord(>rs  were  given  to  debark.  Much 
murmuring  and  discontent  ensued ;  which  were  in  some  mea- 
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urc  silenced,  by  assurances  that  another  attempt  would  be  made. 
It  was  now  resolved  to  land  about  five  miles  below  the  navy 
yard  ;  and  accordingly,  on  Monday  evening,  the  20th,  all  the 
boats  were  collected  for  the  purpose.     The  wliolc  body,  with 
the    exception  of   about    two    hundred  men,   were    embarked 
at    four  o'l'lock  ;   tlio  men  conductinir   themselves   with   <j;reat 
order    and    obedience,  and    alR>rding    every  hope  of  success. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  word  to  movo ;  when,  after  somo 
delay,  orders  were  suddenly  given  for  :he  wliolc  to  land,  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration,  that  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 
given  over  for  that  season,  while  arrangements  were  made  to 
go  into  winter  quarters.     One  universal  expression  of  indigna- 
tion  burst  forth ;  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  threw  down 
their  arms,  and   returned  to  their  homos,  and  those  who  re- 
mained continually  threatened  the  life  of  the  general.     Severo 
recriminations   passed   between   him  and  general  Porter,  who 
accused   him  of  cowardice  and  of  unoiricer-like    deportment. 
General  Smyth,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  alleged  that  he 
had  positive  instructions  not  to  risk  an  invasion  with  less  than 
three  thousand  men,  and  that  the  number  embarked  did  not  ex- 
ceed firteen  hundred.     Re  this  as  it  may,  great  dissatiafaction 
was  produced  through  the  country,  and  his  military  reputa- 
tion, from  that  time,  declined  in  public  estimation.     Through- 
out the  whole  of  tiiis  year,  we  were  continually  suffering  the 
effects  of  our  total  want  of  experience  in  war.     Every  thing 
seemed  to  baflle  our  calculations,  and  to  disappoint  our  hopes, 
particularly  in  our  movements  against  Canada,  although  many 
acts  of  gallantry  were  performed  both  by  regulars  and  militia. 
It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Northern  Army, 
collecting  on  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     But  liUle  was 
done  in  this  quarter,  until  late  in  the  autumn.    At  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  a  small  number  of  troops  were  statiorK'id  at  any 
point  along  this  frontier ;  and  it  would  necessarily  require  a 
considerable  length  of  time  before  the  militia  could  be  embodied 
and  marched,  or  the  regular  troops,  newly  enlisted  or  already 
on  foot,  could  be  collected  from  over  an  immense  surface  of 
country  such  as  ours.     It  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
upper  provinces  of  Canada  would  fall  an  easy  conquest  to  our 
troops  of  the  Northwestern  Army,  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre, 
which  might  then  move  down,  and  join  those  on  the  St.  Law- 
rcMice,  and,  long  before  the  winter,  the  war  would  be  carried  to 
Montreal.     Hut  the  unlooked-for  au'l  lamentable  surrender  of 
Hull  produced  a   total  change  in  the  situation  of  aflairs.     It 
was  not  until  late  in  the  autumn,  that  any  thing  worthy  of  not© 
occurred  in  the  Northern  Aruiv. 
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On  tlio  l")th  of  S(>pf('nil)(;r,  twonty-fivc  b.'irgos  of  tho  Ilrifish 
passed  up  tho  St.  Lawrence^  and  wlto  attacked  by  a  party  of 
militia  from  Oiiidcnshtir^,  and  allcr  a  scvcro  contest,  tlu;  enemy 
wore  forced  to  abandon  tlieir  boats,  and  Hy  for  shelter  to  tlio 
woods  ;  but  soon  after,  receiving  reinforc<Mnents,  tlu>y  compelled 
tli(^  militia  to  retire.  Si)mc  time  aller  this,  captain  Forsytho  niadn 
nn  incursion  into  the  enemy's  country,  with  a  party  of  his  rific- 
mcn,  and  after  twice  defeafini^  a  body  of  re«fulars  of  superior 
numbers,  burnt  a  block-house,  containini;  the  public  stores, 
and  returned  with  the  loss  of  onlv  one  man.  In  revtiwe  for 
that  attack,  th(!  I'ritish,  on  ilie  '-id  of  October,  dtitermined 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Ogdensburg.  A  heavy  lire  was 
opened  'rom  t(  >  bieast-works,  at  tho  village  of  Prescott,  situa- 
ted ne;-t  "iy  ;  posite.  On  the  4th,  tiiey  attemj>fe(l  to  cross 
tlie  St.  iawii.';  ?,  and  storm  the  town,  and  embarked  in  forty 
boats,  wiih  ;  r.oii;.  f'flecn  m?n  in  cacli ;  but  they  were  warmly 
received  by  gene  .i.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  militia,  who 
commanded  here  in  person.  A  sharp  action  continued  for 
nearly  two  hours,  when  the}''  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
design,  leaving  one  of  the  boats  in  our  hands,  and  sulFering  a 
considerable  loss. 

Colonel  Pike,  to  wliosc  zeal  and  indefatigable  exertions 
the  army  was  even  at  this  time  much  indebted,  on  the  10th 
passed  into  the  enemy's  territory,  surpriscnl  a  block-house  de- 
fended by  a  considerable  body  of  English  and  Indians,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  destroyed  the  public  stores.  Skirmishes  like 
these  were  not  unfrequent  until  the  close  of  autumn,  and  even 
occurred  during  the  winter;  but  nothing  of  moment  transpired 
in  this  quarter,  until  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

A  new  scene  of  warfiire  was  about  to  open  upon  those  vast 
inland  seas,  which  constitute  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  our 
continent.  For  the  first  time,  their  waves  were  to  be  lighted 
up  with  all  the  sublimity  of  naval  combat:  and  they  soon  boro 
witness  to  achievements  as  glorious  as  those  which  immortaliz- 
ed onr  heroes  on  the  ocean.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
our  arms  at  Detroit,  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  navy  on  the 
lakes.  We  were  now  without  a  single  armed  vessel  on  Jiake 
Eric,  and  our  whole  force  on  Lake  Ontario  was  the  brig  Oneida, 
sixteen  guns,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Woolsey.  In  October, 
commodore  Chauncey,  with  a  ])ody  of  seamen,  arrived  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  design  into  efTect ; 
lie  instantly  j)urchased  every  trader  capable  of  being  fitted  up 
as  a  vessel  of  war,  and  ordered  lieutenant  Elliot,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  organi'/,e  a  naval  forcn  on  Lake  Erie.  That  his  pre- 
parations proceeded  with  rapidity,  cannot  l)e  doubted,  when  wo 
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find,  that  on  the  Gth  of  Novomhrr  ho  considc.'rcd  himself  able  to 
contend  with  the  enemy's  whole  forfc.  Having  received  infor- 
mation that  the  enemy's  flei't  had  sailed  down  the  lak(!,  for  the 
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purpose  ot  l)rmii;iiit^  u\^  the  reiiilorreineiiifs  to  rort  Cieorge,  ne  de- 
termined to  intercept  him  at  the  False  Ducks,  on  Iiis  way  up. 
The  force  of  Commodore  Ciiauncey,  created  in  this  short  space 
of  time,  was  composed  of  tiu;  Oneida,  fourteen  guns,  in  ^vhich 
he  sailt><l ;  the  (lovernor  Tomj)kins,  lieutenant  Browr,  v\  ^uns; 
the  (Irowler,  lieutenant  Mix,  of  five  guns  ;  the  (Conquest  ii  unten- 
ant I'illiott,  of  two  guns  ;  the  I'ert,  Arundel,  of  two  guns  ;  .  id  tho 
.lulia,  Trant,  of  one  thirty  pounder ;  making  in  ail  thirty-two 
guns.  The  vessels  of  th(!  enemy,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  passed  up  the  lakes,  constituteil  nearly  the  whole  force  of 
till'  Hrifish,  and  consisted  of  the  Royal  (^icorge,  t^^■enty-si.\  guns; 
ship  Karl  Moira,  eighteen  gmis ;  schooner  Prince  Regent, 
eighteen  guns;  Duke  of  (lloucester,  fTiurteen  guns;  Tarcnto, 
f)in-tren  guns;  (Jovcrnor  Simcoe,  twelve  gims. 

On  the  !^th,  the  squadron  fell  ;  ^  '♦h  the  Royal  George,  hut 
lost  sight  of  jier  during  the  night,  hii  ng  chased  her  into  the 
hay  of  (iuanti.  In  the  mornin.,  ♦^bc  ..as  discovered  in  King- 
ston channel.  The  commode-  hi  '.  made  up  his  mind  to  hoard 
lier  ;  hut  tlie  wind  blowing  direv  ;y  in,  and  the  enemy  heing 
too  well  |irof('ct('(l  hy  the  gur  of  the  batteries,  he  changed  his 
infenti(»n.  The  next  morniUj.  I  -  beat  up  in  good  order,  and 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  Royal  George,  under  a  heavy  fire 
both  fn^n  this  ship  and  from  the  batteries.  The  Conquest,  the 
.Tulia,  the  P(M-t,  and  the  Growler  pushed  forward  in  succession; 
nflerwards  the  brig  ( Jeneral  Il'imilton,  and  the  Governor  Tomp- 
kins ;  shortly  iiOer,  the  whole  fire  of  the  batteries  was  turned 
U|)on  fh(^  brig,  and  continued  hot  on  both  sides  for  an  hour, 
when  the  i^»yal  George  cut  lier  cables,  and  ran  higher  up  the 
bav.  The  squadron  now  being  exposed  to  the  cross  fire  of  the 
batteries,  aiul  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  pursue  the  Royal 
( Jeorg(%  hauled  off  to  the  wind,  and  made  sail  out  of  the  bay. 
This  was  certainly  a  most  daring  exploit,  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  merited  success.  The  Koyal  G(!orge  suffered  severely 
in  her  hull  ;  the  shot  from  the  gun-vessels  struck  her  frequently, 
while  the  loss  of  Commodore  Chauncey  was  very  inconsider- 
able. The  commander  of  the  Pert,  Arundel,  was  wounded  by 
the  burstinL''  of  a  «nm,  but  refusini;  to  quit  the  deck,  was 
knoeked  overboard  and  drowned.  The  commodore  captured 
a  schooner  o(f  the  harbour,  and  sent  the  Growler  as  her  convoy 
past  the  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  the  Royal 
George,  but  without  success.  She  then  sailed  with  her  prize 
r^r  Sacket's  Harbour.     On  her  way  she  discovered  the  Prince 
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Ivogont  and  Karl  IMoira,  oonvoyini^  a  sloop  to  Kingston  ;  she  \u\- 
mi'(liat(«ly  concralcd  hcrseiriM'liiiul  a  point,  and  wht'ii  tlu;  annt'd 
vessels  liad  jjasscd,  she  ran  out  and  captured  tlu^  schooner  and 
hronght  her  into  Sacket's  Ilarhour.  The  pri/(>  had  on  hoard 
twelve  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  tlu;  hagga<:e  of  «:;en- 
cral  JJrock,  with  (Japtain  Brock,  the  hrother  of  tliat  ollicer. 
Conmiodoie  Chauncey,  soon  afler  arriving,  received  the  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  Ivirl  Moira,  and  immediately  set  ofF  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  storm,  to  intcireept  her  at  the  False  Ducks; 
but  returned  to  the  Harbour  without  being  able  to  fall  in  with 
her. 

lie  now  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  sui)crintending  the  new 
ship  Madison^  which  was  launched  on  the  iiOth  of  November. 
The  winter  set  in  soon  nfier,  and  put  an  end  to  any  further 
naval  incidents  for  the  season. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Meeling  of  Conprcss— Proposal  of  an  Armistice— Reveros  of  Napoloon— Mcasiirca 
for  carryiiip  on  the  War— Blockade  of  our  Coasts— War  with  the  Southern  Indiana 
— Tecuniseii's  Vibit  to  the  Creeks— War  witli  the  Sep linolca— Third  Naval  Victory 
over  u  British  Frigate  (the  Java)— Disasters  of  our  Arms  to  the  West. 


The  congress  of  the  United  States  again  assembled  on  the 
4th  of  November,  ader  a  recess  unusually  short,  on  account 
of  the  new  and  interesting  state  of  our  affairs.  Party  sj)irit 
unfortunately  raged  amongst  us,  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  it 
was  not  diflicult  to  foretell  that  no  small  portion  would  find 
its  way  into  the  natioi-.tl  councils.  Recriminations  of  French 
influence,  and  improjK'r  submission  to  tiie  outrages  of  (Ireat 
Britain,  very  much  embittered  this  animosity.  The  existence 
of  party  spirit  is  necessary  and  healthful  to  our  ])olitical  sys- 
tem ;  it  is  like  the  current  of  the  stream,  which  preserves  it  pure 
and  untainti'd.  In  despotisms  there  is  no  party  spirit ;  there 
all  is  conducted  in  the  darkness  and  secrecy  of  intrigue.  Put 
party  has  its  evils.  In  peace,  it  renovates  the  flagging  energies 
of  the  nation,  ;ind  keeps  all  things  pure  and  sound  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  a  period  of  war,  this  animosity  may  clog  the  efforts  of 
the  party  in  power,  and  may  be  a  useful  ally  to  the  enemy. 
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llnfortiinatfly  thorp  provailod  a  stmnir  flispo.sition  to  thwart  tlic 
mrasiiir.s  of  the  iKhiiiiiistratioii,  and  in  lliis  way  coniprl  it  to 
siio  lor  peace,  without  perha|).s  Hullicieiitly  rc(le(:tiug,  that  the 
eiUMiiy  might  n*  he  (hspos'-d  to  grant  it,  upon  other  terms  than 
fiucli  as  would  he  disgraaiful  to  tho  nation.  It  is  not  Ixromitig 
a  true  h)V(;r  of  his  country,  to  dtjsirc;  that  tlie  govorument,  with 
wiiich  the  nation,  as  resix-cts  others,  is  idenfilied,  should  he  dis- 
graced, in  order  that  the  power  may  he  transferred  to  hotter 
hands.  This  would  not  liavo  Ixh'U  tho  maxim  of  the  patriot 
Washington.  But  on  this  suhjoct  it  is  dillicult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  draw  tho  exact  lino  between  a  manly  and  landahlo  op- 
position to  what  wo  conceive  to  he  wrong,  and  sucli  lactioii.<i 
infemporance  as  may  endanger  the  (diaracter  and  safefv  of  tho 
country,  in  tho  eastern  states,  tho  opposition  to  tho  war  was 
the  most  violent. 

The  administration,  at  an  early  period  of  tho  war,  had  mani- 
fested a  wish  for  its  termination,  could  it  be  done  consistently 
with  prudence.  About  the  time  of  tho  declaration  of  war  by 
this  country,  the  Prince  Regent  had  repealed  his  orders  in 
council,  one  of  the  i)rincipal  causes  of  hostilities  :  an  act,  which 
Avas  by  no  meims  dictated  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  justice 
and  to  us,  but  by  the  urgency  of  the  particular  interests  of 
Great  liritain.  Having  ropeahd  them,  he  considered  himself 
entitled  to  the  same  regard  as  if  they  had  been  expressly  re- 
pealed on  our  account,  and  demanded  that  hostilities,  on  our 
j>art,  should  cease.  To  this  th(!  I^'esident  replied,  that  being 
now  at  war,  tho  [hiitod  States  would  not  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties, tmicss  provision  wore  made  for  a  general  settlement  of 
diniM-ences,  and  a  cessation  of  the  practice  of  impressment, 
ponding  tho  negotiation.  In  the  meantime,  a  law  would  be 
passed  |I)rl)idding  th(>  employment  of  British  seamen  in  our  ves- 
sels, of  whatsoever  kind.  A  law  to  this  etlbct  was  passed  during 
th(^  session. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  proposition 
for  an  armistice  had  Ixcn  made  by  the  governor  of  Canada, 
but  was  rejoctod  ns  a  matter  of  course.  The  American  min- 
ister in  London  was  authorised  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, even  on  the  unojlicial  ai-surance  that  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment would  he  discontinued,  during  the  armistice.  This 
was  rejected.  A  proj)osition  was  afterwards  made  by  admiral 
Warren  ;  which  required  as  a  preliminary  to  every  other  step, 
that  our  armies  should  be  inunediately  withdrawn,  and  the 
orders  to  our  cruisers  recalled.  This  he  alh'ged,  was  in  con- 
sofiuenco  of  our  being  tho  aggressors,  and  that  as  such  it  be- 
came us  to  take  the  tirst  step,  and  unconditionally  throw  down 
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o»ir  arms.  V\vrv  it  tni^lit  linvc;  been  asked,  wluMhor  this  country 
had  over  cxpfricncrd  s(»  much  n^ood  faith  and  (urhcaraucM;  from 
CJrcat  Britain,  as  to  justify  suili  confidence  f  l^it  was  shn 
riot  file  a;^;,M'essor,  hy  her  own  acUnowlcMli^einent  ?  for,  liy  tlio 
n^peal  of  ihe  orders  in  council,  il*  un  our  account,  slie  acknow- 
IjMlj^od  lierself  to  hav(!  violated  our  neutral  rights.  Moivover, 
it  was  well  known  that  slie  had,  at  that  moment,  morn  tiiaii 
two  thousand  impressed  AmcM'ican  seamen,  confnunl  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  ])ersisted  in  refusing  every  nrranu;ement  which 
might  remedy  in  future  the  odious  practice.  So  strangely  in- 
consistent are  tk .  pretexts  of  injustice.  These  attempts  at 
reconciliation  had  (ailed,  wlien  the  ('mpJTor  of  Russia  inter- 
posed his  mediation;  whicli,  on  tho  part  of  our  governnnMit, 
was  instantly  accepted  ;  hut,  on  being  maile  known  to  lOngland, 
was  declined,  as  being  incompatible  with  her  naval  interests. 
Slie  professed  a  willingness,  howj-ver,  to  enter  into  a  direct 
negotiation  ;  whicli,  it  will  be  seen,  was  merely  tiirown  out  as 
a  pretext,  to  prolong  tlu^  war  at  her  |)leasure. 

A  most  important  change  liad  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of 
Kurope.  Napoleon  had  (>x[)erienced  a  revcrsi;,  proportioned  to 
the  vastness  of  his  designs.  This  man,  intoxicated  with  his  for- 
iner  success,  and  with  the  vile  flattery  which  is  always  paid  to  the 
despot  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  official  emolument  and 
power,  had  begun  to  think  himself  more  than  mortal.  It  is 
thought  that  fie  had  conceived  the  ideaof  univ(;rsal  empire;  natu- 
rally enough  the  ultimate  object  ofa  conqueror — for  what  con- 
queror ever  set  bounds  to  his  ambition  ?  The  vanity  of  the 
scheme,  if  any  such  ever  entered  his  head,  of  bringing  all  lOurope 
to  his  feet,  of  mastering  the  fleet  of  Kngland,  and  then  extending 
his  power  over  the  globe,  was  now  fully  demonstrated.  The  joy 
which  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  expressed  on  this  occasion, 
was  perhaps  ill  judged.  The  fall  ofa  despot  and  a  tyrant,  is  cer- 
tainly an  agreeable  theme  to  a  republican  ;  but  the  immediate 
connexion  of  this  event  with  our  wrdfjire,  was  not  easily  traced. 
It  was  very  evident  that  the  enmity  of  both  France  and  Engkuid 
towards  this  country,  proceeded  from  the  same  cause;;  and, 
considering  human  nature,  a  very  natural  cause;  to  wit,  the 
circumstance  of  our  prospering  and  growing  rich  from  their 
dissensions.  Wc  had  but  little  to  fear  that  we  should  be 
molested  by  any  European  power,  attempting  to  conquer  our 
vast  country  ;  and  as  to  universal  dominion,  Kngland,  in  her 
claim  to  the  sovi^eignty  of  the  seas,  already  jiossessed  it,  as 
far  as  the  thing,  in  its  nature,  was  capable  of  being  possessed. 
As  to  Europe,  the  mad  attempt  of  Napoleon  had  been  followed 
by  an  overtlirow  so  complete,  that  so  far  from  being  dangerous 
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to  its  n'|)()S('  ill  fiifiirc,  it  hocatno  fi  imittor  ofd'Milif  with  (Mjlij^ht- 
c'ncil  politicians  dttlif  day,  whcflicr  he  would  lie  able  to  maintain 
liis  own  ^n'ound,  ami  wJH'tlicr,  if  France  Wfic  reduced  t(»  u  sc- 
cond-rafo  power,  I'lurope  woidd  not  have  to  fear  a  more  for- 
inidahle  enemy  in  Knssia.  Notliin;;  hut  the  pacific  temper  of 
its  present  sovenM^n,  would  ho  a  <^iiaranfee  to  the  safety  of  tho 
neit^hhourinj:;  nations.  Tlu;  eonsejpK  nee  of  th(!  rapid  decjiiu? 
of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  would  he  liii,dily  f'lvourahle  to  I'^nj^- 
hmd,  in  the  disposal  of  her  forces  against  this  country  ;  and 
elated  hy  her  suceess  against  France,  it  was  not  prohahh;  that 
she  would  feel  mucdi  disposition  to  treat  with  us  on  roasonuhio 
terms. 

Tho  first  hnsinoss,  on  the  meeting  of  conijress,  witli  a  view 
to  the  war,  which  now  occupied  its  chief  attention,  was  the 
providin<i  an  additional  force.  Enlistments  had  been  oxtrcmoly 
slow,  and  suHicient  oncouragoment  hatl  not  hetin  liold  out  for 
recruits.  It  was  proposed  to  receive  into  the  service  of  tho 
United  States,  twc^nty  thousand  volunteers,  for  a  year,  to  ho 
clotlK^l  and  paid  in  the  same  maimer  as  regul'  r  troops.  Tho 
inedicacy  of  mere  militia,  under  no  disciijline  and  under  no 
control,  had  Ix^en  sulliciently  seen,  hoth  din'ing  the  present  and 
tlie  revolutionary  war.  I»ut  there  was  no  mode  of  remcnlying 
the  evil ;  for  rc<;ular  soldiers  could  not  be  raised,  or  at  least,  in 
suHicient  numbers. 

The  navy  attracted  much  attention.  On  this  subject  there 
prevailed  the  most  perfect  unanimity  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
it  should  he  fostered,  as  the  best  and  sali'st  reliance  of  our 
country.  Such  as  had  once  Im^ou  inimical  to  it,  became  its 
warmest  friends.  The  national  le:j;islature  now  engaged  with 
great  assiduity,  in  d(3vising  sucdi  measures  as  were  necessary, 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  as  would  tend  to 
remedy  the  evils  already  experienced. 

The  seaboard,  although  sometimes  threatened  hy  the  enemy, 
had  not  yet  experienced  any  serious  molestation.  In  the  month 
of  December,  the  whole  coast  was  proclaimed  in  a  state  of 
hlo(d<ade,  but  with  no  force  actually  aj)plied.  This  paper 
])lockade  had  no  pretence  of  retaliation,  like  that  declared  against 
the  coast  of  Franco  ;  and  the  I  (nited  States  did  not  choose  to  fol- 
low an  exami)le  so  contrary  to  th('  law  of  nations,  and  in  turn 
declare  tho  coast  of  Fnglan'd  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  under 
that  pretence  interrupt  the  commerce  of  nnjtrals  going  to  her 
ports.  The  British  vessels  were  chieliy  employed  in  the  pro- 
tection of  her  commerce  against  our  Ci-uisers  ;  and  her  attention 
was  so  much  taken  up  with  the  mii-Miiy  afliiirs  whcl  were  then 
passing  on  the  continent,  that  wo  fortunately  rem'uned,  durin«^ 
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this  season,  unmolested  ;  at  least  our  homes  and  our  firesides 
were  not  disturbed. 

A  war,  liowever,  tluvatencd  us  in  another  quarter,  to  wliirh 
we  now  looiv'ed  with  no  small  anxiety.     The  southern  Indians, 
rqu.'illy  feroeious  in  their  inodc's  of  warfare,  Jind  perhaps  m(»rc 
daring  tlian  the  northern,  bej^an  to  exhibit  sij^ns  of  iiostility. 
No  people    had    ever  less    cause  to  comiilain.       Tho  Creeks 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  L  nitcd  S'ates,  bud  been  uni- 
formly prot(H't(>d  by  the  Americans;  intruders  upon  their  lands 
were  turned  olF  at  the  point  (jf  the  bayonei  ;   inunense  sums 
were   expended  in   tea<hing    them  tlu;    arts  of  civili'/eil    lil(3 ; 
persons  were  employed  to   resid(>  junoni];  them,  f(»r  that  pur- 
pose,  and    implements  of   agricidtiu'e   were  fu i'nishe(l    at    tho 
public  e\j)ense.     Tliis  hiunane  system,  commenced  by  W'ash- 
inifton,  v.iis  strictly   pursued  by  std)sequent    administrations; 
and   tiie    etiects  were  visible,  in  the    course  of  a   llw  years. 
Tbeir  country  and   climate,   probably   the  best   in  the   rnit<d 
States,  Were  caj);ible  ol"  atliu'dinii  every  tbiuLC  essential  to  llieir 
hap[)iness.      The  domestic  arts  bad  taken  root  amoULlst  them  ; 
that  stroller  stimulant  to  industry,  separate  j)r()i)erty  in  the  soil, 
was   begiimini^   to  be  understood  ;    tiiey   possessed    numerous 
herds,  and  all  tho  domestic  animals;  their  situation   was,  in 
every  respect,  equal  to  that  of  the  j>easants  in   m;my  parts  of 
Europe.     They  had  thrown   otT  their  cdothing  of  skins,  njid 
wore  cottons  of  their  own   manufacture;  and  their  population 
was  rapidly  increasinir.     'J'hey  had  always  lived  on  terms  of 
friendsliip  with  tbe  Tnited  States;   th<'ir  lands  had  never  b(  en 
encroached  uj)on  ;  and  they  had  U'come  considerably  intermin- 
gled, by  mii-rriaifes,  with  the  whites.     Accordin^r  to  our  of  their 
laws,  no  wiiite  m;m,  except  the  Indian  agent,  was  permitted  to 
reside  in  their  territory,  unless  married  to  a  native. 

The  benevolent  societies  of  the  I'uited  Suites,  had  opened 
scIkjoIs  through  the  country,  lor  tbe  |)urpose  of  giving  the  liiiish 
to  this  state  of  manners;  for  in  every  other  resp«>ct  they 
had  entirely  thrown  oil' their  savag<>  habits.  i\«\'iily  the  snmc 
slate  of  improvement  existed  amongst  the  other  tribes,  tbe 
Choctaws,  ('hickasaws,  and  Cherokees.  Tin  same  regular 
industry  was  visible  in  the  vilbiges  of  these  people,  in  tbeir 
daily  occuj)ati()ns,  in  tbeir  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  their  atfen- 
tic  .  lo  the  lands,  and  even  in  the  construction  of  their  dwell- 
ings, which,  in  many  eases,  were  built  by  >shite  carpenters 
miployed  for  the  purpose,  and  were  little  iufei'ior  to  tliose  of 
the  generality  of  white  settlers. 

To  seduce  thr'se  |)enpl<'  into  a  war,  would  be  nn  act  of  rru- 
rltv  to  them;  .and  hostilities  on  their  part  would  b«i  tbe  extreme 
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of  folly.  For  nlthoiinli,  if  united,  their  Diiiiihcr  would  he  tiirice 
thiit  of  the  northern  Indians,  yet  beiriir  completely  surrounded 
by  white  S(>ttlement.s,  their  destruction  must  he  inevitahlo.  Tho 
I'nited  Statcjs  aj^ent,  colonel  I  lawkins,  an  enliuhtened  man,  had 
devoted  his  lite  to  the  civilizationof  tiiese  unlorlunate  [x-oplc,  and 
liad  ac(|uired  a  considerable  ascendency  over  them.  I>ut,un)()ni' 
them,  tliere  was  a  lar^^e  proportion  of  the  idle  and  the  worth- 
less, who  had  not  actpiired  any  property,  and  who  were;  in- 
clined to  return  to  the  old  state  of  savage  manners,  as  nioro 
favourable  to  their  loose,  unrestrain(>d  jiropensities,  than  the 
habits  n(!wly  introduced,  which  tln'V  pretended  to  d(.'s|..is(!.  Du- 
rinj;'  the  sunnner,  wbili!  war  raj^ed  on  th(!  northern  iVontier, 
the  disorderly  (Jrceks  be^an  to  show  much  uneasiness  ;  they 
collected  in  small  bands,  roamed  about  the  coimtry,  connnitted 
dei)redations  on  the  j)roperty  of  the  well-ordered  class,  and 
often  upon  the  whites.  Shortly  aHer  the  surrender  of  1 'idl. 
this  dispositiiMi  broke  out  into  <j|»en  violence.  A  party  of  these 
vaujabond  .Muscogees  fell  U|)on  som<'  peoj)le,  who  were  desci'ud- 
ini^  the  iMississip|)i,  and  murdered  them  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  The  alliur  was  represented  to  the  nation,  who  caused 
the  perpcitrators  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  A  civil  war, 
soon  aller,  was  the  conscfpience,  in  which  tlui  savai^'e  part,  as 
mii^'hf  be  expected,  prevailed;  and  tht;  greater  number  of  ihost; 
who  had  bee-n  friendly  to  the  Fnited  States,  wcsre  either  obliged 
to  llv,  or  to  join  their  standard. 

()!her  causes  contributed  to  bring  about  this  ruinous  state  of 
things,  'i'he  cele'brated  chief,  'J\'«'umseh,  had,  the  year  belore, 
visited  all  tlio  southern  tribes,  j(»r  tlu;  purjiose  of  kindling  a 
s])irit  uniVicndly  to  the  I'nited  State-s.  'i'his  savage  |)en>os- 
theues,  whereNcr  he  Went,  called  c<juncils  of  their  tribes,  and 
with  that  bold  and  (ommanding  eloipience,  whicii  he  possessed 
n\  a  degree  mlinilely  superior  to  w  hat  had  ev(*r  been  witnessed 
amongst  these  |)eopI(%  exhausted  every  topic  calculated  to  ope- 
rate on  their  minds,  and  alienate  their  atll'ctions  from  tJuMr 
beiiefai  tors.  AiMong  all  these  nations  his  spe(>ches  had  great 
etli.'cf,  but  with  tin-  Creeks  |)articularly,  although  th»^  more 
considerate  rejecred  his  int(>r!('rencp.  Amid  th(^  usual  topics 
of  his  discourses,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  them  with 
th«Mr  civilization  ;  and  in  the  keenest  and  most  sarcastic  manner 
contrasted  their  ik  generate  elleminacv,  with  every  thing  that 
was  gr(>at  and  noble  in  the  opinion  of  Indians.  1  )emosthr'nes, 
ill  his  reproai  lies  of  his  ci'untrymeii,  w;is  not  more  terribly  vehe- 
ment and  aiidaciiiiis.  Against  the  I'nited  States,  he  pronounced 
the  most  lurioiis  in\('ctives,  which  jui'jbt  be  compared  to  i he 
Pliilijipici  of  the  (Jreciun  urutur ;  and  lie  un<iuestionably  mado 
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u  strong  impression  on  ihu  innaiinnahle  minds  of  the  southern 
Iiidiuns. 

There  existed,  liovvevtn",  luioil  t  aiui  uun'c  immediate  cause 
of  their  enmity  towards  us.  Thi^  Semiiioios,  and  the  trih(>s  of 
the  Creeks  wljo  nsidcd  williiii  tlio  territory  of  Spain,  were 
tVe(|Menlly  supplied  witli  arms  and  pri'M-nts  iVom  llie  British 
^.)Vi'rmnent,  witli  a  vi(;\v  of  cM^a^inir  them  to  maive  war  ujton 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  prevail  upon  tlu^  other  (.'reeks  to 
join  them.  The  town  oi'  Pensacola,  which  was  tlien,to  every 
j)urpose,  under  the  control  of  (Jreat  IhMtain,  was  the  usual 
place  at  which  these  ]U'es(>nls  wen;  distributed,  and  when;  the 
va*^ahond  Indians  could  be  .supj)lied  with  amis  ;  and  they 
resorted  to  it,  from  all  the  dilll-rent  tribes,  |I)r  the  |)urpose  of 
receivini^  them.  It  was  no  dillii-ult  matter  thus  to  excite  hos- 
tilil.es;  and  tht^  attempt,  unfortunately,  proved  but  too  success- 
ful. Su(  h  was  the  disposition  of  tiic  southern  Inilians,  during 
tile  hrs't  year  (»f  the  war. 

The  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees,  tlie  latter  par- 
ticularly, b(;in<^  further  removed  from  Ihitish  inthieiice,  and 
within  reach  of  our  power,  were  disposed  to  Ik:  friendly  ;  but 
many  of  their  restli-ss  y<»un^  men,  in  s|>ite  ol'lhe  nation,  stra\(;d 
olf  and  joijied  our  enemies.  Hostilities  did  not  c<»mmence  on 
the  part  of  any  of  these  Indians,  within  our  lerritor\,  ihuing 
tlie  iirst  year  of  th«;  war.  The  <,'overnment,  however,  li-arini^ 
the  worst,  called  on  lh<r  «^overnor.''  of  (ieor;j,ia  and  'I'emiessee, 
to  h«ild  their  militia  in  readiness;  and  ii;eneral  .hu  k.<.ou,  at  tli(! 
head  of  rwo  lhoii>aud  men,  early  in  tli«'  ^prin^,  marched  throuuh 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  couniry  to  XalchcA,  a  distan<'e  of 
i\\v.  hundred  miles;  but  every  thin;j;  ajijxarin.Li  |)cacelid  in  this 
(piai-ter,  he  shortly  after  returned.  'I'his  expeilition  had  the 
cllect  of  li.\in!4  the  tribes  throu^ih  wiiich  it  pass(;<',  and  of  re- 
tarding the  Creek  War.  The  tribes  within  sh"  limits  of  ih«; 
Spanish  part  of  I'Morida,  rm  tin,-  contrary,  decj.iied  themselves 
at  (tnce,  and  brandished  liie  scaljtiuL;  Knili:  a;^.iiiist  the  Irvntier 
of  (h'(jr;4ia. 

The  Seminoles,  verv  soon  aHer  the  declaratl</u  of  war,  hr'fnn 
to  niake  incursions  into  (hjor^iia,  accompanied  by  a  nund»<  r  oi 
ne^ro  runawavs,  who  had  taken  rcliiue  am(»nust  them.  They 
proceeded  to  the  usual  work  of"  uunalerinii;  the  inhabitanis  and 
pluiiderin;/  iheu"  propirly.  Ivirly  in  Sept(  inber,  a  parly  oi' 
marines,  and  about  twenty  volunteers  under  captain  Williams, 
were  attacked  near  |)a^i^•'s  Cn  ik  by  abou  (illy  Indians  and 
ne;j[nK'S.  Alh-r  a  desp(;rate  resistance,  in  which  captains  \\  il- 
liams  and  l''ort  were  both  severely  woimded,  th<'  party  ntn-ated, 
leaving  the  sa\ages  in  possession  of  tiieir  wagons  and  teams. 
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On  the  2U\\  of  the  samo  montli,  cdIoik-I  Newman,  of  the 
Gror^ria  volunteers,   with  ahout  one    Jiundred    and    seventeen 
men,  niaiclied  to  tiu;  attack  of  the   Loehway  towns.      When 
within  a  tiw  miles  of  the  first  of  these,  he  met  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and    lilty   Indians   on    horsel)aek,  wiio  instantly   dis- 
moinited  and  prepar'-d  lor  hattle.     Colonel  Ni^wman  ordered  a 
•harirr,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  into  one  of  tlic  swamps 
whieh  ahound   in  this  ])art  of  tlu;  country.      As  they  fled,  the 
fire  of  the  musketry  did  eonsiderahle  execution,  and,  ;niion<i;st 
others  of  the  slain,  thev  lell  their  kiny;  in  the  hands  of  the 
whites.      The    Indians    discoverin|j;    tliis,  with   a  spirit  which 
deserv(>s  to  be    admired,  made  several   (lesperal(?  changes,  in 
order  to  recover  the  body  of  their  chief,  and  were  each  time 
driven   back.      I>ut  in  another  attempt,  still   mor<>  desperately 
furious,  they  succeeded   in  carrying  off  the  dead  hodv  ;  when 
thfiy  retired  from  the  field,  aller  a  S(!verc  conflict  of  two  hours. 
This,  however,  did  not  free  th(;  (leorjrians  from  their  unplea- 
sant situation.     nel!)re  night,  the  Indians  returned  willi  con- 
sid(>ral)le  re  inforc(.' merits  of  negroes;  and  aller  a  loss  more  severe 
than  the   first,  they  again    fled.     The  volunteers    now  found 
their  situation  becoming  every  moment  m^re  critical ;  the  num- 
ber of  th(!ir   wounded,   would  neither  permit  them  to  retreat 
nor  to  advance,  and  the  enemy  was  hourly  increasing  on  all 
sides.     A  iiKfssenger  was  desnatched  fcjr  reinforcements  ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile,  they  threw  up  a  small  breast-work.      Here 
Ihcy  riMiiaiiied  until  the'   Ith  of  October,  wailing  for  assistance 
ha\inginllie  meantime   repelled  numerous  assaults  from  the 
Indian^,  w  ho  confinind  to  harass  tlu'in  day  and  night.     Tlie 
Indians,  observing  that   a  perli'ct   silence   pr(;vailed   within    the 
breast-uorks,    suspected    that    they    had   been   deserted   in    tlu? 
night  ;  and  approached  undrr  this  assurance,  until  within  thirty 
or   torlv    paces,   when   the  Cliorgiaiis   sudilenly  showed   them- 
selves above  the  breast-work,  fire(|  their  pieces,  and   sent  them 
yelling  to  the  swamps.     The  volunteers  then  decamped,  and 
reached  unmolested  the  village  of  I'eccolatta,  whence  they  had 
set   out.      inlelligenc(>   of  ibis   fiflair   reached  the  government 
a!)out    the  c(»mmencement  of  tiu;  scssiijii  of  congress,  and   it 
was  f^Mind  necessarv  to  mala;  suitable   j)reparations  to  meet  a 
war   in   this  (piarter.      'i'lic  deleiice  of  this   important   fronlier 
was  assigned  to  general  I'inckney,  of  South  Carolina,  a  geiille- 
man  of  great  distinction  and  abilily,  who  was  apj)oinle'd  a  briga- 
dier in  the  se.-'vice  of  the  Inited  States. 

( 'o 111'; ress  had  not  been  long  in  session,  when  the  publi(^ 
teelini{s  were  once  more  excili.'d  by  news  ot"  the  most  llalleriiig 
kind.      Another  naval  victory  was  announced,  not  less  splendid 
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than  (hat  of  the  United  States,  and  th(!  first  of  tlm  Constitution 
th"  Haijf  of  another  llritish  friLoate  was  transmitted  to  our  caj)it()l, 
and  was  pjaced  anmnifst  \\\v  uiher  trophies  of  our  naval  i)r()Wess. 
In  Oeloher,  the  Constitution,  eornniodore  IJainhridi^e,  and  iho 
Hornet,  captain  Jiawrenee,  sailed  from  New  York,  and  \\('rc 
to  cflect  a  junetion  with  the  Ivssex,  caj /ain  I'orter,  whi(  h  sailed 
ahout  the  same  time  from  the  Delaware;  tlio  ohjeel  of  wliieh 
was  to  cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  and  destroy  the  JJrilisii  lisli- 
cries  and  eommeree  in  that  (juarter.  The  junction  not  liappen- 
inu;  at  th<'  time  and  |)lacp  appointed,  conunodore  l'<uMer  passed 
roiiud  ( 'uj)e  Horn  alone.  In  the  meanwhile,  on  tlie  li'Jth  (»f 
Decemlter,  a  few  lenjines  wc^sf.  of  St.  Salvador,  tlie  (.'onslifiitiun, 
which  iiad  a  ll'w  days  hefore  parted  edmpa.My  with  tli(!  Hornet, 
descried  a  Hritisii  frigate.  Commodore  l)aijdirid<j;e  *a(d<i -i, 
and  stood  for  her.  At  two  V.  M.  the  enemy  was  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  windward,  having  haided 
down  his  colours  except  the  union  jack,  which  was  at  the 
mizen-mast  head.  A  jfun  was  then  fired  ahead  t(»  make  iiini 
siiow  his  colours,  wiiicii  was  returned  hy  a  hroadhid(>.  Tiio 
cneiay's  colours  heinjr  now  lioisti'd,  the  action  Cdnunencrd  with 
round  and  j^'rajie  ;  hut  lie  kept  at  so  j^reat  n  distrnce  that  this 
had  little  clU'ct  ;  and  in  this  position,  if  he  weit^  lu'oujiht  nearer, 
the  Constitution  would  he  exposed  to  rakin<(.    Att-  .,iy  minutes 


past  two,  l)otli  ships  were  witlun  «,'oou  c-?iiirji»>i  i;:;tance,  w  lien 
th  ' 'oiistitiitioirs  wheel  was  shot  away.  A'  )(»rty  minutes 
j)ast  iwo,  the  lore  and  main  sail  'vc  re  set  ;  d  (MJinmodorc 
IJainhridp',  heinir  now  determined  to  cl'^s.*  •  iili  1,  r,  lilled  up 
tor  that  purpose:  in  ten  minutes  allerwai.!  i  he  enemy's  jih-hoom 
«fot  f  ml  of  the  Col' •'♦■ition's  mizen-riir^fjn;;,  and  in  another  ton 
miiMites  his  howsprii  ;;iid  ;;I:-boom  were  shot  awuy.  At  fivo 
minutes  past  hree,  liis  mainfo!  iiast  was  sliot  uway  jusl  ahove 
the  <  ap.  'J'his  v.is  foli  'Wi-t)  by  tlie  loss  of  his  p,alf  and  sjmnker- 
boom,  and  soon  aOer  his  mainmast  went  nearly  by  tlic  hoard. 
At  fiDeeii  minutes  past  tiiree,  tlie  enemy  wis  comph^tely  si- 
lenced, and  liis  colours  at  the  mainmast  bein.';  dowi,  it  was 
thouiibt  he  had  surrendered  :  under  this  idea  the  Constitution 
shot  ahead  to  repair  damaL'es  ;  n(\ov  whicli,  dtscov«'rin<];  tli« 
enemy's  tla;^  still  /lyin<^,  sho  wore,  stood  for  liim  in  hand- 
some  styl(%  and  ^^ot  (dose  athwart  Ids  bows  in  an  ellectual 
position  t»>r  rakinu,  when  his  mainmast  went  c  ntirrly  by  tho 
Itoard,  and  Ik;  lay  an  unmanan,.ab|..  wre(d<.  He  now  struck  his 
'•(dours;  and  Ikmiilj  taken  po.>,ses.^ion  of  by  lieutenant  Parker,  was 
Itiiind  to  be  the  liritisli  frij^'ate  Java,  of  thirf y-ei;j;lit  ^uiis,  but 
carrying  fort  '-nine,  commanded  l)y  h  distin^^uislied  oHiccr, 
cnjuin   Lunjbert,   wiio  wus  mortally  wounded.     Slie  liad  on 
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Tlie  Coiistitutiou  had  nine  men  killed,  and  twenty-live  \\(jund- 
cd  ;  the  Java,  sixty  killed,  ami  one  liundreil  and  twenlv  wound- 
ed. She  had  on  hoard  dcspatehes  \\)V  Si.  I  Iclcna,  the  Cape  of 
(lood  Hope,  and  the  ditli'r(  nt  e'stahlishiiKiits  in  liic;  Ivast 
Indies  and  ( 'hina,  with  copper  for  a  s(,'Vcnfy-lour,  h\iildin;f  at 
Boinhay.  There  were  also  (jn  hcjard  a  ninniier  of  passengers, 
nrnon;^  whom  were  lieut«'nan(-<^(.'neral  Hislop,  g(jvernor  of 
Bomhay  ;  nuijcjr  Walker;  and  one  stall-major;  captain  Mar- 
shall, n)ast(;r  and  connnand(!r,  of  the  myal  navy  ;  and  several 
oilicers  aj)p<)inted  to  ships  in  the  ivist  Indies. 

The  condiKt  of  all  the  American  oilicers  on  this  occasion 
was  as  cons|)icu(»us  lor  gallantry  durin;:;  the  engagement,  as  lor 
liumanity  to  th(;  vainpjislu'd.  it  is  this  true  idiivalric  courtesy 
which  |L(ives  estimation  to  valour.  Lieutenant  Aylwin,  so  lii- 
vourahly  known  to  the  reader,  received  a  severe  wound,  of 
whii;h  Ik;  soon  aOer  died.  Ih;  vas  in  the  act  of  iirin;^  his 
jiistols  .at  the  eiK'iny  from  IIk;  quart(n"deck  }iai!;nv ,,  k,  wIk  ii  he 
rec.'ived  a  hall  in  his  shoulder  hiade,  whi<-h  threw  him  <in  the 
d»M'k.  Midshij)m.'in  Dulany,  wlio  liad  fought  by  )iis  sick*  in 
both  actions  of  tliis  sliip,  ordered  two  men  of  his  division  to 
carry  him  below;  to  this  lie  would  not  consent,  until  ho  saw 
the  issue  C)f  liio  battle,  at  tlie  saim;  time  decdaring  fli  i'  no  .nai, 
should  (piit  his  j)osl  on  his  ficcounf.  Lieiiteiiaiu  I'n  .r  Juines 
Dulany,  of  I'ennsylvania,  and  .laiiK  s  i'ackett,  of  Virgini;-,  were 
much  distinguished  ;  tlK.'  latter  was  arterwaeds  j.re.sentofl  with 
n  sword  by  his  native  stale,  and  was  promoted  to  ■■,  lieiiteicincy. 
Many  f;xtrac»rdinary  instances  o'"  hravory  were  jtianilf  ^I'C,  hy 
the  se-amen,  oiH!  oi'  whom,  albi  being  niorta'i;'  v./^iUMJed,  lay 
upon  (jerk  during  a  great  pari,  of  'lie  actu  n,  .  ^>}/arently  exjtir- 
ing ;  bill  no  sooner  was  if  announced  tiiat  tiv;  enemy  had 
struck,  than  he  raised  himself  e  gavo  th,re<;  cisecrs,  Udl  l)ack 
und  expired. 

On  tht!  1st  of  January,  the  nmodor'  ,  fieding  tlie  prize  in 
Riii'h  Ji  state  as  to  render  it  ipossihk;  to  f.ring  her  in,  and 
!ea\mg  (;very  thing  on  hoaro  eKcejit  the  jirisoners'  l)aguagc, 
hlew  her  Up.  (>i\  aiii\ing  :  "  Sf.  Salvador,  the  eommo'loif;  re- 
ceived the  public  aeknowlci  ^ements  of  governor  !lis!o|),  who 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  sword  in  consideiafion  of  tiuj 
polite  trealiiK  lit  \shich  he  had  shown,  lie  dismisv^  d  the  private' 
passengers  without  considering  ihem  as  jirisoiiers  ;  the  public 
passengers,  ollictir-;,  and  cn-w  were  releaseii  on  their  jiarol.  At 
this  |>lace  the  ('onstiiiiiion  met  wnh  the  (lornrf  ;  and  leaving 
Ihis  vessel  to  hlo.hude  the  r»tM,.ie  ( 'itov<  line,  the  comniodon; 
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1)i.«ii!it<Tii  of  our  Anns  lo  tin.'  WchI IlarriHoti  returns  to  Oliii;. 

pjiilcvl  for  tho  Unit',?d  States,  rlmnging  the  original  destination 
lor  the  South  Seas. 

On  tlic?  nrrival  of  ronmioflore  n!iinhri(l)!;e  in  the  United 
Statfs,  he  was  universally  hailed  by  the  applauses  of  liis  eoun- 
trynicu  :  he  received  the  iVtM  tlotn  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
a  ;_n»l(i  hox  ;  a  piece  of  plati;  iVoni  the  citi/(  ns  of  Phiiadclpjiia, 
and  the  thanUs  of  many  of  tiie  state  ieuislatures.  ('onm'ess  also 
presented  him  a  medal,  and  voted  fiAy  tliousand  dollars  to  liim- 
sell',  ollieers,  and  erew. 

In  the  midst  of  these  allliirs,  news  of  fnvsh  disasters  to  the 
westward,  and  aeeompjinied  by  cireunistances  sueh  as  rarely 
occur  in  the  anntils  of  history,  tended  much  to  temper  the 
puhlie  joy  for  the  sceond  victory  of  the  Constitution. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


llnrriKtii  it'tiirns  to  Ohio -General  'Mnrhester  Bends  a  dotaclimcnt  to  llie  relief  of 
Frenrhiown  — Defrnt  of  the  British  nud  Indians— Winchester  nrrivea  with  Reinforce- 
lnent^  n  iVnt  and  Hnrreiider  of  ilie  Anierirnns  at  the  Kiver  llnisin— ("rnelly  of  the 
Rrilish  iii.il  Indians  at  the  Hiver  Huisin- Hunianily  of  the  Teople  of  Deiroil  -  March 
of  Geiieial  Uarriinn— Sieu'i'  of  Fort  ''ileiiJH-  DelVat  of  Colonel  nudley— Sorlio  undur 
CoIompI  Miller— Siege  ^4  Fort  Meigs  rui««'d— Exploit  of  Major  Bull. 
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Wb  hkve  seen  with  what  indefatiL^nhle  industry  general  Har- 
rison Vka8  engao«Ml  in  placing  the  western  frontier  in  a  posture 
of  de-'eru'o,  and  in  attemplmg  to  rc^iain  what  we  had  lost.  Tho 
Indian  irdus  had  !k>(  ii  Ju.-ide  to  'eel  the  war  in  their  own  country, 
and  were  driven  to  such  a  dislaiu'e  hy  the  destruction  of  their 
villages,  as  to  prevent  them  from  annoying  our  settlements; 
they  were  compelled  to  remove  their  wives  and  children  to  the 
distant  Mritish  estahlishments,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
suhNisteiice.  'I'he  (I'xe  of  the  season  was  now  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  sti'euglheninir  the  iVonticr  posts, and  in  establishing  others. 
(In-at  (.'Xerlions  were  mad(^  by  governor  Ah'igs,  of  ( )hio,  to 
k(»ep  uj)  the  necessarv  supplv  of  men,  and  to  providt^  the  means 
of  std)sistenc(\  (lenvral  1  larrison  establisiii'(l  his  jiead  quarters 
at  h'raidihnton,  whence  he  eoidd  with  greater  lacility  organize 
and  di-tnbiife  to  tlw;  ditlennt  forts  the  rein(orc(Mneuts  and  sup- 
plies Nshich  must  arrive.  His  object  was  to  cniK'etif rate  a  con- 
t:iderable  force  at  the  Kajiids,  and  ilienee,  unless  a  change  of  cir- 
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General  WinclHiHtcr  ^*L■llll.s  a  Detnc  liiuLiit  to  the  rclirf  cif  Freiiclitowii. 

cuinstiinccs  Itubadi^  proiTcd  to  D(;troit.  Tljo  <fovcriiiiR'nt  was 
conipc'llod,  ill  coiisi'(|ii('iK'e  of  flic."  taUiii;^  of  that  placo,  to  traiis- 
p(,»rl  artillery  and  public  stores  at  an  onornioiis  expense  across 
the  mountains,  and  down  the  Ojiio ;  and  afterwards  to  the  dif- 
ferent forts.  This  iK'cessarily  eonsuined  nnu  h  lime,  and  do- 
layrMJ  the  ojierations  of  the  army. 

In  tiic  'neanwhile,  general  Winchester  conliniicd  at  Fort  De- 
fiance, wiljj  about  eight  lujndred  men;  many  of  the  volunteers 
having  returned  home  on  the  e.\|)iration  of  their  term  of  service. 
Tlios(.'  who  ri'mained  uere  chiefly  irom  Kentucky,  and  the 
greater  part  ra!d\ed  amongst  its  most  respeclabhj  citi/eiis. 
Karly  in  the  month  of  January,  General  Winchester  received 
intimations  from  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Frenchtown, 
wliich  is  situated  on  th<'  river  Raisin,  between  the  I\apids  and 
Detroit,  that  a  large  body  ol'  IJritish  and  Indians  were  aixiut  to 
concentrates  at  this  jxtint,  for  the  j)urpose  of  preventing  the  l"ur- 
ther  proiiress  ol"  the  Americans.  'V\\r.  iniiabitants,  bet'onfmg 
alarmed  at  their  situation,  besouglit  the  Americans  to  march  to 
thiMr  |)rot(,'etion,  as  tiiey  would  probably  be  exposed  to  the 
liorrors  of  Indian  massacre,  in  tlie  mid.st  of  ferocious  savages, 
whom  the  British  were  obliged  to  indulge,  tliat  they  might  be 
kept  in  good  humour.  Threats  against  them  had,  besides, 
been  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  The  sensibility 
of  the  ytumg  Americf'in  »!imteers  uas  strt)ngly  excited;  and 
thoy  carneiilly  besought  tlie  gei:eral  to  lead  them  to  the  defence 
of  the  distressed  inhabitants.  With  sf)me  reluctance,  he  yielded 
to  their  wi.shes,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  j)lan  of  the  com- 
inander-in-cbief,  resolved  to  send  a  force  to  their  relief.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  17th  of  January,  he  detached  a  body  of  men 
under  colonels  Lewis  and  All*  n,  w  ilh  orders  to  wait  at  Tresquc 
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On  their  arrival,  information  was  received  that  an  advance 
])}irty  of  Britisii  and  Indians  had  already  taken  possession  ol' 
I'renchfown.  It  was  determined  to  mai'ch  instantly  :\\\i\  atta*  k 
them.  As  th<y  drew  neai',  the  enemy  b«.'came  apprised  (jf  their 
approach,  and  prepared  for  their  reception.  Coh>ntl  Allen  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  major  (Jraves  the  left,  and  major  Madison 

the  river,  whicji  was   bridLied  \siih 
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ice,  they  depl(<ved,  and  mo\cd  forward  under  a  lire  Irom  a 
houif'/.er  and  musketiv.  iMajors  Oraves  and  Madison,  wiiji 
their  battaiiuiis,  were  ordend  to  (lisl(»dge  the  enemy  Irom  the 
houses  an  1  picketing,  whirh  lliev  in  a  moment  elli'cted,  uiKk-r 
a  show>  r  of  bullets,  and  drove  the  British  and  Indians  to  tho 
woods.     Colonel  Allen  made  a  simultaneous  moveinenl  upon 
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tliiMi'  Icit,  and  nftcr  scvonil  spiritrd  charf^os  compelled  llwvsc  to 
take  to  the  wood  also.  Ileiv,  availiii<^  themselves  of  the'  feiieefi 
and  Ddleii  tind)er,  they  attempted  to  niaUe  a  stand  ;  but  were 
attacked  a  second  lime,  and  alter  a  coulhct  more  ohstiriatt;  tlian 
the  first,  aujain  (led.  They  now  attempted  to  draw  their  pur- 
suers into  a  wo(»(l  ;  and  partly  sncceedin^s  they  charL^ed  in  turn 
furiously,  hut  were  unaMe  to  break  tlu?  American  line.  A 
sevens  confbct  now  ensued,  but  the  enemy  were  linally  beaten, 
pursued  with  a  contiiuial  charg(^  for  sevtM'id  miles,  and  entirely 
dispersed.  The  American  loss  was  twelv(>  killed,  and  finy-live, 
woimded  :  that  of  the  enemy  could  not  well  be  ascertained,  but 
iilleeii  <»1"  ihe  Indians  were  Ie(\  on  th(>  field.  Tlie  V(»lunteers, 
liavin^  thus  o;!ill;in(ly  eil'-cted  their  object,  encamped  on  the 
spot,  where  they  v< mained  until  the  'JOlh,  when  they  we/o 
joined  by  j^eneral  ^^'inchester.  W \\U  this  addition,  their  wholo 
ibrce  exceeded  scv(M1  hundred  and  lil'ty  men. 

Six  liumlred  men  were  placeij  within  a  line  of  |)i(d\ets,  and  the 
remainder,  to  tin"  number  of  oni;  himdrrd  ;m<l  liDy,  encamped 
in  the  open  Held.  On  the  mornin;i;  of  the  iit-M,  a  condtiiied  forco 
of  about  lilleen  hundred  men,  under  Proctor  and  the  Indian  (diiels 
Uound-Ilead  and  S|>lit-Loi.',  suddenly  atffudxed  (tur  little  army. 
They  were  in  an  instant  ready  for  the  reception  of  tiie  enemy, 
^vho  [)lanted  six  jtieces  of  artillery,  and  opened  a  heavy  fu'c, 
accompanietl  with  musketry,  aj^'ainst  tlu;  sli;ii,ht  l)reast-work  of 
pi(d<ets.  The  body  of  men  belouLring  to  the  encampment,  and 
composiiiLj;  the  riudit  wini:,  Nvas  soon  overjjowcred  by  numb«'rs, 
and  endeavoured  to  retreat  across  the  river.  Tuo  c(aiipaniea 
of  fiOy  men  each,  set'ing  t!ie  situation  of  their  comrades,  sallied 
out  (tf  the  brenst-work  to  their  relief,  but  were  obli;L;ed  to  n-treat 
with  tlnMu.  Nearly  all  these  unfirtuuate  men  were  either  cut 
of]*,  or  surrendered  hemselves  prisoners  to  the  British,  under 
pntmise  of  protection.  The  lefl  \vinj^  within  (he  pieki-ls,  still 
conlimied  a  cool  and  steady  resistance.  'J'hret^  s\ieeessivi'  as- 
saults  W(;r<»  made  by  the  Hritish  I*'orty- first,  but  tliey  were 
driven  ba(d<,  with  tJK^  loss  of  thirty  killed  ,-iiid  one  liun<ired 
wounded.  W'iien  the  ri;.dit  winif  broke  at  the  conuneiicement 
of  the  action,  L'reat  e()i»rts  had  Ih'cii  made  by  g<'neral  Winches- 
ter and  colonel  I.<ewis,  to  rally  and  brinu;  tlu-m  within  the 
pickets  ;  but  in  the  attempt  these;  ojlicers  wer(>  taken  prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  and  the  (»verwheluiin^  force 
which  assailed  them  on  every  side,  they  still  contimied,  with 
firmness  and  detiu'mination  seldom  surpassed,  to  repulse  every 
assault  of  tlie  enoniy,  uiuil  eh  \en  oVIoi'k  in  the  day  ;  making 
prodigious  slaughter  in  his  ranks. 

Finding  at  length  that  it  would  be  vain  to  contend  ope'iiy 
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Uffcal  and  r'urrt-ndeT  of  Iho  Am»Tic«nH  at  th<!  Rivrr  Raisin. 

with  sMcli  nn'fi,  resolved  to  dclrnd  themselves  to  the  |;ist,  mid 
tluit  e»(n  ii"  th(\  |i;i(l  now  heeii  .succ(!sstui,  their  \  ietorr  would 
have   l>een   dearly  bought,  lh«^  oneniy  attempted   to  prevail  o 
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lem  to  siirreiKlei*.  1  (le  jLTcfX'^'iM  was  told  l>y  eoJonel  rroe 
that  unless  his  men  surrendered,  they  W(»nld  Ih*  delivt>red  over 
fo  tlie  li'ry  el'  the  savages,  or  what  amounts  to  tiie  sanir  tliinu^, 
no  responsibility  W(»uld  Ik-  takoi  lor  tJK.'ir  et)ndu(;t,  and  that 
the  house's  of  the  villaire  would  be  burnt.  TJie  general  sent  u 
flag  fonmiunieati/iu;  thesi^  particulars,  and  stating  that  in  order 
to  preservf^  tlie  remaitider  ol'  fiis  brave  troops,  h<^  luul  agreed 
To  surrender  fhcMn  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  of  their 
bemg  protected  iVom  the  savages,  oC  their  l^jing  all<»wed  to 
retam  tlieir  private  prop(M'ty,  and  (A'  having  their  side  arms 
returned  them.  'J'he  flag  passed  thre<>  times;  tho  Americans 
biing  unwilling  to  surrender  with  arms  in  their  hands,  until  they 
received  a  jiositive  rngageiiienl  from  a  Hrifish  colonel  that  tiiey 
.should  Mot  be  murdered,  irul  that  they  sbnuld  have  the  privilege 
of  burying  tluMr  dead.  'I'hirfy-fivt>  (jllicers,  and  four  hundnnl 
«nd  lilU'  non-commissiotied  ollicers  and  n»en,  still  remained, 
aHer  lighling  six  hours  against  artillery,  surrounded  by  tjio 
yells  of  a  thousand  savages,  waiting  liko  wolves  for  their  prey. 
At  this  time  ijie  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  of  the  little  army, 
including  those  that  had  been  (>utsid<'  the  j)ickets,  aujounted  to 
more  than  tluH'e  liundred.  'J'he  loss  of  the  British  coiild  not 
ha\('  been  less,  'i'bc  little  baiid,  thus  solicited  by  their  gen<'r;il, 
and  giving  wav  to  that  ray  of  hope*  whicli  the  bravest  in  despo- 
ratn  situations  will  seize,  at  last  cons<nited  to  a  surrender. 

The  olllce  of  the  historian  sometimes  imposes  a  melancholy 
tiiitv.  'I'he  mind  mav  Ik*  all()wed  to  indulge  a  generous  satis- 
faction, in  recordiuL'  thosi-  actions  wheir  a  high,  but  mistaken 
nmbition  calls  forth  our  energies  at  the  e.\pi'ns(^  of  humanity. 
Who  can  read  wifliout  admiring,  th(^  retnmt  of  the  t(^n  thousand 
(fi'oeks,  and  what  lieart  can  Iw  insrnsiblo  to  the  recital  of  the 
fate  ot"  l/'f>iiidas  and  his  immortal  band  !  The  virtues  of  such 
men,  their  Ibrtitmle,  tlieir  lov<»  of  country,  their  um-oiiiiuerablo 
WK-tily  to  their  fate;   and   while   we  gneve  for 

Far  otherwise,  when 


numls,  LTive  a  s; 


tJM'm,  we  rejoice  that  we  also  are  men. 
we  trace,  in  (  harncters  of  blood,  the  ('<)ld,  deliberate,  liendlik«5 
depravity,  which  assimilattjs  men  to  the  most  odious  and  fero- 
oioiis  of  tlie  III  lite  creation. 

The  task  I  must  Jiow  fidlil  is  painful  ;   I  must  sjjeak  of  sucli 
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I    almost   shudder   to  name;    neither  can    it    be  done 


without  tearing  open  the  yet  ble<Mling  wounds  of  my  (ountry. 
Hul  faitliful  liistory  forbids  that  they  should  h'  pqss(mI  over  in 
silence ;  Ihcy  must  stand  forth  in  all  the  awfialness  ol'  truth : 
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niul  that  iinj)artial  jndgiuont  must  l)f>  passed  upon  llicm,  which 
will  doom  tltcin  to  tin;  detestation  of  all  po>:terity.  'I'he  vi>n- 
geance  of  heaven  does  not  sleep.  Thero  is  a  measure  of  retri- 
butive justice  oven  in  this  world,  w  hid;  soon  or  lat(>  overtakes 
the  swiftest  guilt.  Not  tin*  most  inCuriafetl  passions  of  the  worst 
times,  ever  caused  tlie  perpetration  of  more  shocking  cruel- 
ties than  were  now  practised  towards  this  hand  ol'  l)rav(!  men. 
Impelled  hy  findings  of  hmnruiiiy,  they  iiad  march*  d  U)  jirotecl 
the  feehleand  fh(>  ludpless  from  savage;  violenc«':  and  assailed  hy 
ovcrwhehning  nundx-rs,  fhey  might  have  contended  to  tlu;  last 
man  ;  hut  yiehling  to  the  solicitations  of  their  captured  general, 
and  to  the  threats  of  the  conflagration  of  the  village  and  the  mur- 
der of  its  iidiahitants,  they  surrendered  in  an  evil  hour  to  a  faith- 
less and  treacherous  foe,  tjjat  they  might  he  consigned  to  cruel 
sufVering,  to  luitchery,  to  murder,  to  unrelenting  tortiu'e,  to 
every  species  of  savage  d'ath.  Well  might  those  dis.|»nsed  to 
>\age,  such  a  war,  wisij  to  (K'stroy  the  pen  ol'  history.  \\  ould, 
for  tlie  honour  of  IJritain  ;  \\ould,  ll»r  the  sake  of  humanifv  i 
would,  for  th(?  sake  of  our  common  n  lationshi[i  to  a  nation 
uhich  ]>ossesses  so  many  virtues,  that  tlu;  odious  tale  (»f  lh(> 
river  Raisin  and  Frencditown,  might  Ik;  consigned  to  eternal 
ohiivion  !  lUif  it  cannot  \h\  TIk^  sacred  call  ol'  truth  nnisl  ho 
obeyed.  The  savage  and  wanton  massacre  of  our  heroic  eoun- 
trymen,  in  tli;;  |)resenco  of  a  Hritish  olliccjr,  lias  not  heen 
dcnit^d,  or  palliated.  Other  atrocities  the  |)erpetrators  have 
attempted  to  cover,  by  some  flimsy  veil  of  unsubstantial  excuse  ; 
but  this  (diargo  has  always  been  met  with  silence.  'I'licy  have 
not  dared  ilirectly  to  deny;  and,  gracious  iuaven,  where  could 
they  fmd  an  excuse  ! 

Scarct'ly  had  the  Americans  surrendered,  under  the:  stipu- 
lation of  protection  from  the  I'ritish  oflicer,  than  our  brave 
citi/.iiis  discovered,  too  lat(>,  that  they  were  reserved  to  Ikj 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  Of'  tlu^  right  wing,  hut  a  small  num- 
ber had  escajH^d  ;  the  work  of  scal|)ing  and  stripping  the  dead, 
nnd  murdering  those  who  could  no  longer  resist,  uas  sulllred 
to  go  on  without  restraint.  TIm^  ind'rnal  work  wiis  now  to 
begin  willi  tho.^e  who  had  so  l)ra\cly  dcfiide*!  ihemscKcs. 
T'hc  infimous  Proctor  and  I  he  Hiilidi  ollicers  luriM-d  a  deaf  ear 
to  th(!  just  remonstrances  of  these  unhappy  men.  Contrary  to 
express  stipulation,  tin?  swords  were  lakeij  from  the  sides  of  the 
ofl'icers  ;  and  many  of  them  stripped  ahnost  naked,  and  robbed. 
The  brave  dead  were  sfrijjped  and  scalped,  and  their  bodies 
sho(d\ingly  mutilattul.  The  tomahawk  |Mit  an  end  at  once  to 
thr-  sufl'erirjgs  of  many  of  the  wounded,  who  could  not  rise;  in 
allusioa  to  which,  some  days  aflerwnrds,  a  lirilish  olhcer  ob- 
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served,  "  Thr  Indiniis  nre  exrellniit  dorfors."  Tlic  prisoners, 
who  now  n-mniiKd,  wiih  l)r'  a  tew  exeeptions,  instead  n|"  bcinjr 
j^'nardcd  hy  Hrilisli  Mddinrs,  n\«T<^  delivered  to  the  elmr;;eortho 
Jndians,  to  Im;  mnrehcd  in  the  rcar  of  the  army  to  Maiden. 
'I'his  was,  in  other  words,  a  (nil  permission  to  indulge  tluir 
savajjt^  fliirst  llu*  I)Io<m1  ;  and  in  this  they  ucrc  rjol  (lisa|>poinlcd  ; 
lor  the  i^'p-ater  part  ol'tliese  ill-lhted  nn-ii  were  murdend  on  the 
way,  throiJi^li  m«'r(j  wantoniu.'ss.  All  sneh  as  Ix-eame  loo  weak 
(<)r  want  oC  noiirislirnenf,  from  excessive  fati^ne,  Iroin  tln-ir 
wounds,  in  this  most  incdemc^nt  season  of  th<!  year,  wrm  ut 
once  drspat<d)ed.  lliil  small  was  the  rem/iant  <*l'  this  little  annv, 
that  ever  reacln^'d  the  Hrifish  garrison;  the  gn'ater  |WMt  of  the 
I)risoners  had  heen  earricd  ofl*  hy  the  Indians,  that  lh<y  might 
satiate  tlwMr  iHMjdIike  hatred  by  roasting  tliem  at  the  stake;  or 
if  reserved,  it  was  to  gratify  their  rupidity,  l)y  rendering  them 
the  objects  of  traffic.  Alas !  what  heart  does  not  shrink  witli 
horror,  from  th(^  recapitulation  ! 

About  sixty  of  the  wounded,  many  of  them  oflieers  of  dis- 
tinction, or  individuals  of  mu(di  res|K'Ct«bility,  had  Ikhmi  sulR^red 
to  take  shelter  in  the  h(>uses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  twf»  of  their 
own  surgeoiJs  permitted  by  IVoctor  to  attend  them,  from  whom 
they  also  obtained  a  promise;  that  a  guard  should  l>e  jilaced  to 
protect  them,  and  that  they  should  Iw  carried  to  Maldcrj  th<; 
next  morning  in  sl<'ds.  Ihjt  this  a(l<'ct<"d  huuianity,  was  but 
an  agi^ravaiion  of  his  cruelty,  f)y  awakening  a  Iio(h*  u  Inch  he 
intended  t(»  disappoint.  No  guard  of  soldiers  was  lefi,  and  on 
the  ne\t  day,  instead  ol'  sleds  to  convey  them  to  a  place  of 
safety,  a  party  of  Indians  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  lell  upon 
these  poor  wounded  men,  plundered  tiiem  of  their  clothing,  and 
overy  article  ol"  any  value  which  remJiined,  tomaba\^l\ed  the 
greater  part  of  tiiem,  and,  to  finisli  tiie  scene,  fuvd  the  hous<"s, 
and  consumed  the  dying  and  the  dead  ! 

The  terrible  tale  is  not  yet  t(dd.  Tlioso  rites,  which  in 
every  civilized  <'ountry  are  held  sacred,  wbicii  arc  not  NNithheld 
from  the  vilest  malidactor,  whicli  an*  paid  alike  to  enemies  and 
to  frlemls,  an  '  fi)r  which  there  existed  arj  express  stijjulation 
Mith  the  m(v!ister  wlio  commanded  (a  stipulation  unn^'cessary 
amongst  civili'Aed  men) — th«'  rites  of  se|>ulture,  were  not 
cjiily  denied,  but  th^'  human(»  inliabifants  of  th(^  village  dared 
not  jK-rlorni  them  under  pain  of  death.  And  why  was  this  re- 
fused '  l^ecaiise,  sai<^  Proctor,  his  rnajf^fity's  allies  wcnild  not 
|)ennil  '  Was  there  any  atteinj)t  nmde  to  bury  them  '  None. 
Notwithstanding  this,  somk;  of  the  iuhabitants,  although  it 
*'  was  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth,"  did  ventun*  to  p(!r. 
fonn    this    las)    aju)    juous  ofWre  to  caj)tain  Hurt,  to  captain 
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Woolfolk,  and  a  kw  others ;  but  the  remainder,  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number,  never  had  this  oflice  peribrmed  lor  them, 
until  their  friends  and  relatives  triumphed  in  turn,  the  autumn 
following,  and  then  gathered  up  their  bleaching  bones  and  laid 
them  in  one  common  grave.  Their  mangled  bodies  had  been 
suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  ferocious  beasts  of 
prey,  or  to  the  more  horrible  pollution  of  domestic  animals. 

The  tragedy  was  diversified  by  the  most  afflicting  scenes  of 
individual  suffering.  The  fate  of  the  brave  and  accomplished 
captain  Hart,  a  near  relative  of  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
statesmen  (Henry  Clay  and  James  Brown),  a  young  gentle- 
man of  finished  education  and  polished  manners,  cannot  be 
related  without  a  tear.  He  had  in  a  particular  manner  distin- 
guished himself  durmg  the  engagement,  and  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  knee.  On  being  surrendered  with  the 
other  prisoners,  he  was  recognized  by  colonel  Elliot,  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  classmate  at 
Princeton,  but  who  had  become  a  British  olBcer  and  an  ally  to 
the  savages.  Base  indeed  must  be  that  man,  whose  soul,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  not  be  touched  !  Elliot  voluntarily 
offered  his  services  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  his  countryman, 
and  promised  to  take  him  under  his  special  protection,  and  to 
transpv^rt  him  to  Maiden  ;  but  whether  he  changed  his  mind, 
or  was  forbidden  by  Proctor,  certain  it  is,  that  he  gave  himself 
no  further  concern  on  the  subject.  The  next  day  a  party  of 
Indians  came  into  the  room  where  he  lay,  and  tore  him  from 
his  bed  ;  he  was  then  carried  to  another  apartment  by  one  of 
his  brother  officers,  where  he  soon  experienced  the  same  treat- 
^nent.  He  then,  by  tlie  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced 
some  Indians  to  take  him  to  Maiden  ;  they  had  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance,  when  they  dragged  him  from  his  hor^e,  shot 
him  and  scalped  him.  The  same  species  of  suffering  was 
undergone  by  colonel  Allen,  by  captains  Hickman,  Woolfolk, 
and  M'Crackcn.  This  ill-fated  band  was  composed  of  the 
flower  of  Kentucky ;  we  may  name  Mr.  Simpson,  a  member 
of  congress,  captains  Bledsoe,  Matson,  Hamilton,  Williams 
and  Kelly,  and  majors  Madison  and  Ballard.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three  companies  of  United  States  inlantry  under  captains 
Hightovver,  Collier  and  Sebree,  they  were,  all,  the  volunteers  of 
that  patriotic  state.  On  the  evening  succeeding  the  engagement, 
rum  was  distributed  to  the  Indians,  for  a  frolic  in  which  they 
were  disposed  to  indulge,  and  we  may  easily  suppose  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  infernal  orgies. 

Proctor  now  beginning  to  fear  the  infamy  attached  to  his 
conduct,  offered  a  price  for  those  whom  the  Indians  still  pre- 
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served — those  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of  a 
capitulation  with  him,  and  whom  he  ought  never  to  have  aban- 
doned. The  humane  inhabitants  of  Detroit  had  already  exhi- 
bited a  degree  of  tenderness  and  solicitude  for  their  unfortunate 
countrymen  which  will  ever  entitle  them  to  our  gratitude  and 
esteem.  Many  of  them  parted  with  every  thing  they  possessed 
of  value,  for  the  purchase  of  the  prisoners ;  for,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  British  arms  must  it  be  recorded,  persons  of  the  first 
respectability,  who  composed  this  Spartan  band,  were  suffered, 
under  the  eyes  of  colonel  Proctor,  to  be  hawked  about  the  streets 
from  door  to  door,  and  offered  for  sale  like  beasts  !  The  only 
restraint  on  the  cruelty  of  the  savage  wretches,  arose  from 
permitting  them  to  consult  their  avarice.  Even  such  prison- 
ers as  v.'cre  more  fortunate,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or 
character,  were  treated  with  every  species  of  contumely  and 
contempt. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Detroit  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  humane  Americans.  The  female  sex,  ever 
the  foremost  in  acts  of  Ijencvolence  to  the  distressed,  were  parti- 
cularly distinguished ;  they  gladly  gave  their  shawls,  and  even  the 
blankets  from  their  beds,  when  nothing  else  remained  for  them 
to  give.  Mr.  Woodward,  the  former  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  of 
enlightened  mind,  now  openly  and  boldly  remonstrated  with 
Proctor,  and  in  the  manly  tone  of  his  injured  country  depicted 
the  infamy  of  the  British  conduct.  "  The  truth,"  said  he, 
*^'  must  undoubtedly  eventually  appear,  and  that  unfortunate  day 
must  meet  the  steady  and  impartial  eye  of  history."  Those 
facts  have  been  established  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  the 
appeal  of  judge  Woodward  will  reach  posterity.  Let  the  reader 
of  this  history  now  remember,  that  this  was  but  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  barbarities  both  upon  the  Atlantic  board  and 
upon  the  frontier,  which  was  afterwards  systematically  pur- 
sued :  that  so  far  from  this  having  been  covercd  by  the  base 
oxcuse  of  retaliation,  it  is  a  charge  which  has  never  otherwise 
been  met  than  with  the  silence  of  conscious  guilt. 

Never  did  any  calamity  so  deeply  affect  the  sensibilities  of  a 
people.  All  Kentucky  was  literally  in  mourning ;  for  the 
soldiers  thus  massacred,  tortured,  burnt,  or  denied  the  common 
rites  of  sepulture,  were  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  the 
state ;  many  of  them  young  men  of  fortune  and  distinction, 
with  numerous  friends  and  relatives. 

It  would  be  unjust,  in  this  common  anathema,  to  include  all 
the  British  officers :  the  names  of  some  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  this  indelible   reproach ;   major   Muir,  captains  Aikins, 
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Curtis,  Dr.  Bovven,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Parrow.  Elliot  was 
also  spoken  of  in  favourable  terms  by  the  American  officers,  as 
havinff  on  some  occasions  interested  himself  for  the  suHererSr 
Enough  has  certainly  been  said  on  this  distressmg  subject ;  one 
part,  however,  cannot  be  omitted.  Proctor,  perceiving  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  of  Detroit  in  puroliasing  the  unbajipy 
captives,  actually  issued  an  order  prohibiting  any  further  pur- 
chases, on  the  ground  that  they  gave  more  than  the  govern- 
ment. This  officer  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier,  in  consequence  of  his  good  conduct,  particularly  in 
saving  the  prisoners  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  If  any 
thing  can  move  indignation,  it  is  this  climax  of  insult.  The  facts 
were  afterwards  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one ;  but 
the  British  government  was  silent,  instead  of  making  a  signal 
example  of  the  man  who  had  brought  such  disgrace  upon  her 
name. 

A  few  days  after  the  affair,  a  Dr.  M'Keehan  was  despatched 
by  general  Harrison  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  sick,  and 
provided  with  gold  to  purchase  such  things  as  they  might  want. 
The  doctor,  notwithstanding  his  flag,  his  sacred  errand,  and 
an  open  letter  directed  to  any  British  officer,  stating  the  object 
of  his  mission,  was  actually  wounded  and  robbed,  then  dragged 
to  Maiden,  whence  he  was  taken  to  Quebec.  After  the  suf- 
ferings of  several  months,  having  been  dragged  from  place  to 
place,  from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  lie  at  length  reached  home, 
with  a  constitution  totally  impaired.  Such  are  the  distressing 
occurrences  which  it  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  historian 
to  record. 

The  news  of  this  melancholy  affair  soon  after  reached  general 
Harrison,  who  was  on  his  march  with  reinforcements  to  general 
Winchester.  He  had  heard  with  chagrin  the  movements  of 
that  officer,  and  apprehensive  of  the  consequence,  had  ordered 
a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men,  under  major  Cotgreves, 
from  general  Perkins's  brigade  of  Ohio  militia,  to  march  to  his 
relief.  Hearing  of  the  disaster,  they  fell  back  upon  the  Rapids, 
where  general  Harrison  was  then  stationed,  who  retreated  to 
Carrying  river,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the 
troops  in  the  rear,  and  favouring  the  convoy  of  artillery  and 
stores  then  coming  from  Upper  Sandusky.  He  first,  however, 
despatched  a  chosen  body  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  such  of  the  unfortunate  fugitives  as 
might  have  escaped.  The  number  of  these  was  very  small,  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  their  way.  Governor  Meigs  having 
promptly  despatched  two  regiments  to  the  assistance  of  Harri- 
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so.'d,  tlie  latter  again  advanced  to  the  Rapids,  and  immediately 
set  about  constructing  a  ibrt,  which,  in  honour  of  the  governor 
of  Ohio,  he  named  Fort  Meigs.  Fortifications  were  at  the 
same  time  constructed  at  Upper  Sandusky  by  general  Crooks, 
who  commanded  the  Pcniisylvan'a  militia.  Excepting  sorpe 
partizan  excursions,  nothing  additional  transpired  during  the 
severe  winter  months.  The  movement  of  general  Winchester 
had  entirely  deranged  tlie  plans  of  Harrison  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  a  new  system.  He  returned  to  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  additional  force  from  that  state,  and 
Kentucky.  Towards  the  beginning  of  April,  he  reccivod  in- 
formation which  hastened  his  return  to  Fort  Meigs. 

The  enemy  for  some  time  past  had  been  collecting  in  con- 
siderable nuiiibcrs,  tor  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  this  place  ; 
and  as  the  new  levies  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  Pennsylvania 
brigadt!,  although  its  term  of  service  had  expired,  generously 
volunteered  for  the  defence  of  tlie  fort.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  general  Harj'ison  set  about  making  preparations  for  the 
approaching  siege.  The  fort  was  situated  upon  a  rising  ground, 
at  the  distance  of  a  ihw  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  the 
country  on  each  side  of  which  is  chiefly  natural  meadows.  The 
garrison  was  well  supplied  with  tlie  means  of  defence,  and 
Harrison,  widi  unremitted  exertions,  laboured,  night  and  day, 
to  improve  its  capacity  for  resisting  the  siege.  The  assistance 
of  captains  VFood  and  Gratiot,  his  principal  engineers,  enabled 
him  to  put  in  practice  whatever  was  necessary  to  improve  his 
fortifications.  The  troops  in  the  fort,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred,  the  greater  part  volunteers,  were  in  high  spirits,  and 
determined  to  defend  tJiemselves  to  the  utmost.  On  the  28th, 
one  of  the  parties  constantly  kept  out  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  reported  that  he  was  in  great  force 
about  tiirce  miles  below.  A  Cvav  British  and  Indians  showed 
them.>t>Ives  on  the  opposite  side;  but  a  few  shot  from  an  cigh- 
tcen-poiuider,  compcilicid  them  to  retire.  A  despatch  was  now 
sent  to  hasten  the  inarch  of  gxnieral  Clay,  who  was  approach- 
in«4  with  twelve  hundred  militia  from  Kentucky.  These  brave 
people,  so  mucii  suflerers  during  the  war,  were  ever  the  fore- 
most to  meet  danger,  and  the  first  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  their 
friends.  On  the  liiree  following  days,  the  enemy  was  occu- 
pied in  selecling  the  best  positions  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
around  the  fi^rl,  whence  it  might  be  annoyed,  and  in  erecting 
batteries  on  the  opposite  side  ;  in  the  latter,  they  were  conside- 
rably impeded  by  t4ie  fire  from  Fort  Meigs;  but  they  usually 
availed  themselves  of  th(^  night,  to  proceed  in  the  work.  A 
fire  of  small  arms  had  been  kept  up  by  them,  which  was  re- 
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turned  by  the  American  artillery,  but  without  any  loss  of  im 
portance  on  either  side. 

The  garri.  on  sufiered  somewhat  from  want  of  water,  their 
well  not  being  completed ;  and  it  was  attended  with  great  risk 
tg  obtain  their  supply  during  the  night  from  the  river.  The 
perpetual  vigilance  necessary  to  be  observed  in  guarding  against 
a  surprise,  required  them  to  lie  constantly  on  their  arms,  and 
was  calculated  to  wear  them  down.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the 
enemy  had  mounted  his  batteries,  and  opened  a  fire  with  one 
twenty-four  pounder,  one  twelve,  one  six,  and  one  howitzer. 
No  material  injury  was  done  on  either  side :  tlie  commander- 
in-chief  made  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  having  struck  a  bench  on 
which  he  was  sitting;  and  some  days  before,  a  man  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  his  side.  On  the  3d,  an  additional  battery 
was  opened,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  fort,  mounted  with  a  mortar  ;  and  a  number  of  bombs 
were  thrown :  but  this  was  several  times  silenced.  In  this 
part  of  the  siege,  major  Chambers  approached  the  fort  with  a 
flag,  and,  for  the  first  time,  summoned  the  place  to  surrender 
He  stated,  that  the  British  commander  lijas  desirous  of  sparing 
the  effusion  of  human  blood ;  that  his  force  was  so  immense 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  it ;  and  that,  unless  the 
Americans  threw  themselves  at  once  upon  the  tender  mercy  of 
Proctor,  they  might  expect  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
This  summons  was  received  by  Harrison,  with  the  contempt 
and  indignation  it  merited.  To  look  for  mercy  from  the  hands 
of  Proctor,  yet  reeking  from  the  murder  of  the  Kentuckians 
at  the  river  Raisin,  would  have  been  imbecility  indeed ;  and  if 
he  had  not  been  able  to  restrain  the  Indians  then,  how  could  he 
now,  when,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  number  of 
these  collected,  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  known  ?  The 
commander  expressed  his  surprise,  that  the  garrison  had  not 
been  summoned  before  ;  this  at  least  implied  they  thought  him 
resolved  to  do  his  duty  ;  and  that  as  to  the  number  of  his  force, 
which  he  represented  as  of  such  unusual  magnitude,  it  was  a 
trick  which  he  perfectly  understood.  He  then  requested  ma- 
jor Chambers  to  return  for  answer  to  general  Proctor,  that 
while  he  had  the  honour  to  command  an  American  fort,  it 
should  never  surrender  to  a  combined  force  of  British  and  In- 
dians. 

The  siege  was  renewed  with  great  vigour,  and  the  firing  was 
hotly  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  Indians  mounted  on  trees  at 
some  distance  from  the  fort,  fired  into  it,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several.  On  the  5th,  a  small  party  from  the  advancing  corps 
under  general  Clay,  reached  the  fort,  with  the  information  that 
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he  was  in  liis  boats  not  many  miles  above.  Orders  were  in- 
stantly  despatched  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  general, 
requiring  him  to  detach  eight  hundred  men  lor  the  purpose  of 
landing  on  the  opposite  side  and  destroying  tlie  enemy's  bat- 
teries ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  projected  a  sortie  against  those 
on  the  side  of  the  fort,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Miller  of  the  Nineteenth  United  States  infantry.  This 
simultaneous  attack  was  well  planned  :  should  it  succeed,  the 
enemy  would  be  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  instantly.  Colo- 
nel Dudley,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  order 
by  general  Clay,  landed  his  men  in  good  order,  and  then  ad- 
vanced on  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  lour  batteries  were  car- 
ried in  an  instant,  and  the  British  regulars  and  Indians  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight.  A  large  body  of  Indians,  under  the 
celebrated  Tecumseh,  were  on  their  march  to  the  British  camp, 
when  they  met  the  fugitives :  this  body  was  instantly  ordered 
to  form  an  ambush,  and  wait  the  approach  of  the  Americans  ; 
and,  to  decoy  them,  a  few  Indians  showed  themselves  out  of 
the  woods,  as  if  to  renew  the  action.  Colonel  Dudley  having 
executed  his  orders,  commanded  a  retreat :  but  his  men,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  roused  with  the  desire  of  avenging  their 
slaughtered  countrymen,  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity. Their  commander  in  vain  attempted  to  check  their 
career ;  he  even  turned  his  spontoon  against  them  ;  but  nothing 
could  restrain  them.  In  a  few  moments,  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  three  times  their  number.  A  desperate  fight 
now  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  a  slaughter  of  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  almost  as  terrible  as  that  at  the  river  Raisin,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  after  the  battle.  The  chief  who  now 
commanded,  was  of  a  much  more  generous  character  than 
Round-Head,  or  Proctor ;  and  even  on  the  field  of  battle  per- 
sonally interposed  to  save  those  who  yielded.  But  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  made  their  escape ;  the  rest  were  either  killed 
or  missing.  Colonel  Dudley  attempted  to  cut  his  way  through 
to  the  river;  but  was  killed,  having  himself  slain  an  Indian  af- 
ter he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  other  party,  under  gene- 
ral Clay,  landed  upon  the  side  of  the  fort,  and  was  near  being 
drawn  in  like  manner  into  an  ambush,  when  general  Harrison 
ordered  a  troop  of  horse  to  sally  out  and  cover  their  retreat. 

The  impetuosity  of  colonel  Dudley's  party,  in  some  measure, 
disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  sortie  under  colonel  Miller.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
men,  assaulted  the  whole  line  of  their  works,  manned  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and  five  hundred  Indians,  and  after 
several  brilliant  charges,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  principal 
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batteries,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  returned  to  liie  fort  with  for- 
ty-two prisoners.  The  first  charge  was  made  on  tlio  Canadians 
and  Indians  by  nnajor  Alexander's  battalion ;  tlic  second  by 
colonel  Miller,  against  the  regulars  :  the  ofFicers  of  iicse  wern 
Croghan,  Langham,  Bradford,  a  g.-dlant  oHiccr,  Ncaring,  and 
lieutenants  Gwynne  and  Campbell.  A  company  of  Kentuck- 
ians,  commanded  by  captain  Sebrec,  who  had  distinguisiied 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Frenchtown,  was  particularly  remarked  ; 
it  maintained  its  ground  with  unshaken  firmness,  at  one  time 
against  four  times  its  numbers  ;  and  being  entirely  surrounded, 
would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  lieutenant  Gwynne,  of 


the 


and 


the   Nineteenth,  gallantly  charged    through    me  enemy, 
released  it. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  took  place  during  the  three  follow- 
ing days  ;  flags  frequently  passed  between  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged,  and  arrangennents  were  entcj'ed  into  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Tecumseh  agreed  to  release  his  claim 
to  the  persons  taken  by  the  Indians,  provided  some  Wyandots, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  were  delivered  up :  and  Proctor  pro- 
mised to  furnish  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners ; 
with  this,  however,  he  never  complied.  On  the  9th,  the  ene- 
my appeared  to  be  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  raising 
the  siege  :  a  schooner,  and  some  gun-boats  had  been  brought 
'  ■  during  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  their  artil- 

ry ;  a  few  shot  from  the  fort  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
this  design,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  moved 
off  with  their  whole  force. 

Thus  terminated  a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  in  which  our  ene- 
mies were  taught,  that  in  future  they  must  expect  to  meet  with 
resistance  different  from  that  which  they  had  experienced  from 
Hull ;  and  that,  if  they  should  succeed  in  taking  an  American 


garrison,  it  must  be  after  severe 


fighting. 


The  loss  of  the 


Americans  in  the  fort,  was  eighty-one  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Kentuckians,  as 
usual,  was  much  the  most  severe,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
seventy  killed  and  wounded,  besides  the  loss  under  colonel  Dud- 
ley. This  officer  was  much  regretted ;  few  men  in  Kentucky 
were  more  generally  esteemed  :  his  body,  after  much  search,  was 
found  unburied,  and  horribly  mangled.  He  was  interred,  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  companions,  with  the  honours  of  war. 
The  force  under  general  Proctor  was  reported  at  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  regulars,  eight  hundred  militia, and  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  ;  the  latter  of  whom  fought  with  great  courage,  and,  on 
several  occasions,  rescued  their  allies  in  the  sorties  from  the 
garrison.    On  the  day  of  the  last  affuirj  Tecumseh  arrived  in 
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person,  with  tho  largest  body  of  Indians  that  liad  cvrr  been 
collected  on  the  northern  frontier;  and  liad  not  the  sortie  taken 
place,  it  is  [)robuble  tlie  situation  of  the  army  wotdd  h;ive  been 
extremely  critical.  The  Indians,  after  tiie  battle,  according  to 
the  cuslojn  which  prevails  amongst  them,  had  returned  to  their 
villages,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Tecumseh  and  his  subor- 
dinate chiefs.  Thus  weakened.  Proctor  was  obliged  precipi- 
tately to  retreat,  leaving  behind  many  valuable  articles,  which 
in  his  haste  he  was  unable  to  carry  away.  Besides  the  Ame- 
rican olticers  alrc^ady  named,  there  were  many  others  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves:  major  Ball,  an  active  olficer,  who  was 
frecpUitilly  complimented  in  general  orders,  rendered  gi'eat  ser- 
vice during  the  siege;  captain  Croghan  on  one  occasion  made 
u  brilliant  sortie  on  the  British  regulars  ;  majors  Todd,  John- 
fjon,  Sodwick,  Ritzen,  and  Stoddard,  were  also  mentioned  in 
the  most  honourable  terms.  The  latter,  a  man  of  distintfuished 
iiterary  attainments,  received  a  severe  wound,  of  which  he 
afterwards  died.  Captain  Butler's  Pittsburgh  Blues,  which 
behaved  so  handsomely  at  the  battle  of  Mississiniwa,  composed 
chiefly  of  young  gentlemen  of  Pittsburgh,  suffered  severely; 
the  accomplished  young  oflicer  who  commanded  them,  was  a 
son  of  the  lamented  general  Butler,  who  fell  in  St.  Clair's  de- 
feat. It  would  be  in  vain,  on  this  occasion,  to  enumerate  all 
who  deserved  the  applauses  of  their  country. 

After  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  ofTensive  operations  were  for 
a  considerable  time  suspended  on  both  sides.  Dntil  the  com- 
pletion of  the  naval  preparations  on  Lake  Erie,  which  were 
then  in  considerable  forwardness,  the  troops  were  to  remain  at 
Fort  Meigs,  and  Upper  Sandusky.  Without  the  command  of 
the  lake,  little  of  consequence  could  be  effected ;  the  troops 
would,  therefore,  continue  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  awaiting  this  event.  In  the  meantime 
general  Harrison  returned  to  Franklinton,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  forces  expected  to  concentrate  at  that  place.  A 
deputation  from  all  the  Indian  tribes  residing  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  some  in  the  territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  made 
a  tender  of  their  services  to  follow  general  Harrison  into  Cana- 
da. Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  band  commanded 
by  Logan,  a  distinguished  chief  and  nephew  of  Tecumseh, 
none  of  the  friendly  Indians  had  been  employed  by  the  United 
States.  The  advice  to  remain  neutral,  could  not  be  understood 
by  them  :  they  considered  it  in  some  measure  a  reproach  upon 
their  courage ;  more  particularly,  as  several  hostile  incursions 
had  been  made  of  late  into  their  settlements  by  the  hostile  In- 
dians.    General  Harrison  consented  to  receive  them  into  the 
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service;  but,  expressly  on  condition,  ihiit  they  should  spare 
their  prisoners  and  not  assail  defenceless  women  and  children. 
Logan  was  killed  not  long  afterwards. 

Although  the  settled  parts  of  the  coilntry  were  shielded  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  they  still  continued  to  attack 
the  settlements  along  the  hord(>rs  of  the  lake,  from  Frenchtowu 
to  Erie.  These  inroads  received  a  t(>mporary  check,  from  a 
squadron  of  horse  under  major  Ball.  I'his  ollicer  was  descend- 
ing tlic  Sandusky  with  twenty-two  n)en,  when  he  was  lired 
upon  by  about  the  same  number  of  Indians  In  ambuscade. 
He  charged  upon  them  ;  drove  them  froni  their  hiding-places  ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  contest  on  a  plain,  favourable  to  the 
operations  of  cavalry,  killed  their  chiefs.  The  savages,  see- 
ing no  hope  of  escape,  contended  with  dreadful  fury  until 
their  whole  band  was  destroyed.  During  the  heat  of  the  fight, 
the  major  was  dismounted,  and  had  a  personal  conflict  with  a 
chief  of  prodigious  strength.  They  fought  with  desperation, 
until  an  ofticer  shot  the  Indian. 

We  now  return  to  the  operations  of  our  armies  on  the 
northern  frontiers ;  where,  since  the  winter,  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  events  of  a  very  important  character  had  trans- 
pired. 
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Black  Rock— Second  taking  of  York— British  devastate  tlie  Borders  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain— Cruise  of  Commodore  Clmuncey  on  Lake  Ontario. 

During  the  winter,  Great  Britain  had  sent  a  number  of 
troops  to  Halifax,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed,  in  the 
spring,  in  the  defence  of  Canada.  The  recent  success  of  the 
allies  on  the  continent,  had  taken  away  any  disposition  she 
might  have  had  for  a  peace,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  the  re- 
jection of  the  Russian  mediation.    The  militia  of  Canada  was 
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disriplincd  willi  threat  care,  nnd  from  flic  j^nvnt  energy  of  thn 
British  ii;ov('rniiuMit,  i»  was  rtjahlcfl  toliriiiir  tliciii  jiiore  prompt- 
ly into  sfM'vicc,  and  to  retain  tljorn  for  a  lunirrr  torni ;  w  liil(«  on 
our  side,  durin;L^  tin;  past  yc.'ar,  from  tlio  unpopidarity  of  tlio  war, 
it  was  didicidt  to  pr(!vail  on  tlio  states  to  call  out  iIk;  militia; 
and  volunteers,  by  wliieh  the  war  to  the  westward  was  y,o 
f;|)irifedly  carried  on,  eanic  forward,  in  the;  northern  sections 
of  the  union,  in  but  small  numbers.  It  was  still  hoped  that 
such  preparations  would  be  made,  durinjf  the  winter,  as  would 
lead  to  somethinj^  of  more  importance  than  had  been  done  the 
yoar  before;  althouii;h  tin;  j^^olden  moment  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada  liad  passed,  the  iirilish  having  so  streniffhened  th(.'m. 
selves,  as  to  rendcir  the  execution  of  such  <i  j)roject  a  malfer 
of  extreiric  dilfKUiItv.  Jt  was  thoimht,  how(!ver,  that  bv  one 
vigorous  etfort  more,  particularly  if  the  spirit  of  the  northern 
states  could  be  roused,  and  the  nation  be  made  to  come  forth 
in  its  strength,  something  might  yet  be  effected.  If  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  lakes  could  be  obtained,  the  whole  of 
Up|)er  ('anada,  at  least,  must  fall  before  winter. 

A  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  had  t;dven  place,  and  ar- 
rangements were  entered  into,  to  elect  this  in  future  ;  by  which 
means  some  valuable  officers,  taken  in  the  first  campaign,  were 
restored.  The  troops,  enlisted  in  the  midland  and  northern 
states,  were  marched  to  the  frontier,  and  all  the  necessary 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war  were  assiduously  collected  at  the 
difTerent  posts  along  the  line.  Excepting  some  partizan  af- 
fairs, nothing  of  consequence  transpired  during  the  winter. 

In  the  month  of  February,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  cross- 
ed in  search  of  some  of  their  deserters,  committed  many 
wanton  depredations  on  the  houses  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Major  Forsythe,  who  commanded  at  Ogdensburgh,  re- 
solved to  return  the  visit.  Taking  a  part  of  his  riflemen,  and 
such  volunteers  as  offered,  some  of  whom  were  private  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood,  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  sur- 
prised the  guard  at  Elizabethtown,  took  filly-two  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  one  major,  three  captains,  and  two  lieuten- 
ants ;  and  captured  one  hundred  and  twenty  muskets,  twenty 
rifles,  two  casks  of  fixed  ammunition,  and  other  public  proper- 
ty.    He  then  returned,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

Soon  after,  it  was  discovered  that  the  British  meditated  an  at 
tack  on  Ogdensburgh.  Colonel  Benedict  called  out  his  regiment 
of  militia,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  place.  They  appeared  on 
the  21st  of  February,  with  twelve  hundred  men;  and  with  this 
force,  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Forsythe,  succeeded  in  expel- 
ling him  from  the  town,  after  a  sharp  conflict.     The  British 
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nttuckcd  in  two  columns,  of  six  hundred  mon  rnch,  nt  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  coinmanck'd  by  captain 
M'JJonncl,  of  the  Glengary  light  infantry,  a  corps  trained  with 
peculiar  care,  and  colonel  Fra/ier,  of  the  Canada  militia.  Tho 
Americans  kept  up  the  contest  for  an  hour,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  from  the  cool  and  de- 
liberate aim  of  the  riflemen,  the  cncnny  must  have  lost  twico 
that  number,  among  whom  were  five  olhcf'rs  of  distinction. 
A  flourish  was  made  by  the  British  of  this  allair  ;  and  a  messago 
was  sent  with  the  news  to  colonel  IM'Fec.'ley,  commanding  the 
American  garrison  of  Niagara,  informing  him  that  a  salute 
would  be  fired  from  Fort  (jJeorge.  The  Am(>rican  oflicer  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  return  the  compliment, 
as  he  had  just  received  intelligence  of  th(;  capture  of  his  ma- 
jesty's frigate  Java,  by  an  American  frigate  of  e(jual  force  ;  and 
intended  to  fire  a  salute  iVom  Niagara,  at  the  same  time,  in 
honour  of  this  brilliant  victory. 

Bodies  of  new  levies  were  daily  arriving  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, and  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  To  convert  new  recruits, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  into  efficient  troops,  was  an 
operation  not  easily  performed.  Indefatigable  industry  was 
displayed  in  this  essential  duty  by  Pike,  lately  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier,  in  consequence  of  his  meritorious  services, 
and  increasing  reputation.  Pike  was  cradled  in  the  camp ;  his 
father,  a  revolutionary  oflicer,  was  still  in  the  army,  but  too  far 
advanced  in  life  for  active  service.  He  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  the  military  profession,  having  served  in 
every  grade  from  a  soldier  to  the  general.  He  possessed  an 
ardent  mind,  and  was  animated  by  a  desire  of  martial  glory  and 
renown  ;  but  such  glory  and  renown  as  were  compatible  with 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  The  models  which  he  had  placed 
before  him,  were  somewhat  of  a  romantic  cast ;  he  desired  to 
combine  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  and  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mander, with  those  ornaments  of  character  which  become  the 
man.  Pike  was  already  a  favourite  in  the  United  States,  and 
distinguished  as  the  adventurous  explorer  of  the  immense  Wes- 
tern desert,  traversed  in  another  direction  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
He  had  here  given  proofs  of  much  fortitude  of  mind,  vigour  of 
body,  and  great  prudence  and  intelligence.  His  zeal  and  activity 
were  afterwards  conspicuous,  in  the  success  with  which  he  form- 
ed the  regiment  placed  under  his  command.  He  was  beloved 
by  his  troops,  whose  affections  he  knew  how  to  engage,  and  into 
whom  he  could  infuse  a  portion  of  his  own  generous  spirit.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  progress  made  by  the 
troops,  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  under  the  unceasing  attention  of 
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this  acroni])lisli(M|  olllccr,  shouM  ho.  imustially  rnjiid.  Xolliiii'^ 
was  wantui:,'  but  an  oppurtiiiiity,  on  opcnini^  of  the  campaign, 
to  lead  liicni  f'     *  !  iif'hicvcMncnt  ol'sonu!  fjjlcrioiis  cxpldif. 

'I'ljis  (i|t|i()i-li(iii.  V  was  not  lonij;  in  prrscntini^  itsril'.  Tlio 
laKi;  was  no  soonoi*  clear  of  ic(^  tlian  a  (ics-ruf  on  iIk;  ('anada 
shore  was  |)rojrrle(l.  Vorlc,  flie  ciipital  ol  I  pper  Canada,  was 
Ihi;  de|>(jt  ol'  all  the  Uritish  niililary  stores,  whence  tlie  wes- 
tern posts  wei'(»  supplied.  It  was  known  that  a  larujc;  vessel 
was  on  tile  stocks,  and  nearly  conij)l(;tod.  Tiie  importance  of 
tlie  place  to  either  party  was  immense?.  Should  an  attack  on 
it  prove  succossl'ul,  it  might  ho  followed  up  hy  an  immediato 
attempt  upon  Fort  (Jeorgc?;  and  the  lljrces  then,  (concentrating, 
and  aided  hy  the  fleet,  might,  \vith  every  prospect  of  succi.'ss, 
move  against  Kingston. 

Ahout  tlu!  middle  of  April,  the  commander-in-chief,  after  con- 
ference with  Pike  and  other  olfictrs,  determined  on  atta(d<ing 
York.  Major  Forsythe,  who  liad  returned  to  Ogdenshurgh  on 
the  retreat  of  the  liritish,  was  ordered  with  his  riflemen  to  re- 
pair to  Sa(dvetl's  llarhour;  and  commodore  Chauncey  received 
orders  I'rom  the  navy  department,  to  co-oj)(>rate  with  general 
Dearhorne,  in  any  plan  of  operations  which  he  might  wish  to 
carry  into  execution.  On  the  iiStli  of  April,  the  lle(>t  moved 
down  the  lake,  every  arrangement  having  been  made  for  tho 
projected  attack.  The  plan,  which  had  heen  j)rinci pally  sug- 
gested hy  Pike,  was  highly  judicious  ;  and,  at  his  jv.iicular  re- 
quest, he  was  entrusted  with  its  execution.  On  the  iiTth,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fleet  safely  reached  the  ])laco 
of  destination.  The  spot  fixed  on  for  this  purpcjse  was  an 
open  space  at  the  ruins  of  Toronto,  the  former  site  of  the  fort, 
ahout  two  miles  above  the  present  town  of  York.  The  debark- 
ation commenced  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  completed  at  ten. 
The  British,  on  discovering  the  fleet,  hastily  made  the  necessary 
dispositions  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  American  forces. 
General  JShealfe  advanced  from  the  garrison,  which  was  situa- 
ted above  York,  with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and  militia,  and  five  hundred  In- 
dians, hesides  a  body  of  grenadiers,  and  a  corps  of  Glcngary 
fencibles.  The  Indians  were  plnc(;d  in  the  thickets  at  the 
water's  edge,  near  tho  expected  points  of  debarkation,  while 
the  regulars  were  dra'vn  up  on  the  bank,  and  partly  concealed 
in  a  wood.  In  pursuance  of  tho  plan  of  attack,  the  batteaux 
carrying  Forsythe  and  his  riflemen,  first  moved  to  tho  shore, 
at  the  point  where  the  princii)al  force  of  tho  enemy  was  sta- 
tioned. A  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles  was  instantly- 
opened  on  him.     To  have  gone  higher  up  would  have  deranged 
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the  general  plan ;  he  determined  therefore  to  dash  at  once  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy  ;  but  first  ordered  the  oars  to  cease 
a  moment,  that  he  might  give  his  riflemen  an  opportunity  of 
returning  their  fire. 

Pike,  who  was  attentively  walchir.g  ^his  movement,  observed 
the  pause,  and  Lot  knowing  its  reaso'.i,  instantly  leaped  into 
the  boat  provided  for  himself  and  nis  stafl',  at  the  same  time 
ordering  major  King  io  foil  jvv,  with  a  part  of  his  regiment. 
Before  he  reached  the  shore,  however,  Forsythe  had  landed, 
and  was  closely  engaged  with  the  whole  British  force.  The  de- 
tachment under  King,  consisting  of  the  light  artillery  under  ma- 
jor Eustis,  a  volunteer  corps  commanded  by  colonel  M'Clure, 
and  about  thirty  riflemen  under  lieutenant  Riddle,  now  landed. 
Pike,  ]3lacing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  few  first  formed,  and 
ordering  the  rest  to  follow  rapidly,  gtillantly  ascended  the  bank 
with  his  handful  of  men,  under  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the 
grenad.'crs.  He  charged  impetuously  upon  them;  th3y  were 
thrown  into  disorder  and  fled.  This  had  sen  reel'  been  achieved, 
when  the  bugles  of  Forsythe  announced  thai,  ne  had  also  been 
victorious  ;  tho  Glengary  fencibles  still  kept  up  an  irregular 
fire,  but  the  Indians  had  fled.  A  fresh  body  of  grenadiers  now 
suddenly  issued  from  the  wood,  and  made  a  desperate  charge 
on  major  King's  regiment,  which  by  this  time  was  drawn  up 
on  tho  bank  :  at  first  it  faltered  ;  but  in  a  moment  rallied,  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  The 
British  were  seen  at  a  distance  forming  again  ;  but  considera- 
ble reinforcements  having  by  this  time  landed  from  the  fleet, 
the  British  retreated  to  the  garrison  below. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  having  now  landed,  they  were  formed 
in  the  order  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  attack.  The  different 
bodies  of  troops  under  majors  Lewis  and  Eustis,  and  colonels 
M'Clure  and  Ripley,  were  disposed  in  the  most  judic'ous 
manner,  while  Forsythe  and  his  riflemen  were  to  act  on  the 
flanks.  The  column  then  moved  forward  with  the  utir.ost  pre- 
cision, and  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  nature  of  th  ground 
would  permit,  until  they  emere-pd  from  the  wood,  when  a 
twenty-four  pounder  opened  upon  them  from  one  of  the  enemy's 
batteries.  The  battery  was  soon  cleared,  and  the  column 
moved  on  to  the  second,  which  was  abandoned  on  the  approach 
of  the  Americans,  the  enemy  retreating  to  the  garrison.  Gen- 
eral Pike  here  ordered  the  column  to  halt,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion :  as  the  barracks  appeared  to  have  been  evacuated,  he  sus- 
pected a  stratagem,  to  draw  him  within  the  reach  of  some  secret 
force.     Lieutenant  Riddle  was  sent  forward  to  learn  the  situa- 
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TaUiag  ol'  Vork Explosion  of  a  Magazine Death  of  General  Pike. 

tion  of  the  enemy.  In  the  meanwhile,  Pike,  as  humane  as  he 
was  brave,  occupied  himself  in  removing  a  wounded  British  sol- 
dier from  a  dangerous  situation  ;  and  having  performed  this  act 
of  humanity,  which  speaks  volumes  in  his  favou  •,  had  seated 
himself  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  entered  intoconxersation  with 
fi  Serjeant,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  :  when  suddenly  the  air 
was  convulsed  by  a  tremendous  explosion.  The  magazine,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  near  the  barracks,  had  blown 
up.  The  air  was  instantly  filled  with  huge  stones  and  fragments 
of  wood,  rent  asunder  and  whirled  alofl  by  the  exploding  of  five 
hundred  barrels  of  powder.  This  was  the  treacherous  attack 
which  the  British  had  prepared,  but  which  Pike  could  not  have 
suspected.  Immense  quantities  of  these  inflamed  and  black- 
ened masses  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  victorious  column,  causing 
a  havock  which  the  arms  of  the  enemy  could  not  have  effected, 
killing  and  wounding  upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  amongst 
the  latter  their  beloved  commander,  the  heroic  Pike.  The  brave 
troops,  though  for  a  moment  confounded  by  the  shock,  were 
soon  called  to  their  recollection  by  tlie  national  music,  Yankee 
Doodle :  the  column  was  instantly  closed  up  :  and  they  rent 
the  air,  in  their  turn,  with  three  loud  huzzas! 

The  wound  of  Pike,  a  severe  contusion,  was  soon  found  to 
be  mortal ;  he  still,  however,  preserved  his  undaunted  spirit : 
*'  Move  on  my  brave  fellows,  and  revenge  your  general,"  he 
cried,  addressing  them  for  the  last  time.  This  they  instantly 
obeyed.  He  was  then  taken  up* by  some  of  his  men,  to  be 
conveyed  on  board  the  ship ;  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  when  a  loud  and  victorious  shout  from  his  brigade 
brightened,  for  a  moment,  the  expiring  lamp  of  life  ;  a  faint 
sigh  was  all  his  strength  would  permit  him  to  express.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  British  flag  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his 
soldiers ;  at  the  sight  of  it,  his  eye  again  resumed  its  wonted 
lustre  for  a  moment,  and  making  signs  for  it  to  be  placed  under 
his  head,  he  gloriously  expired.  Thus  fell  a  warrior  who  will 
live  with  honour  in  the  page  of  history.  Brave,  prudent  nnd 
chivalrous,  he  was  adorned  with  that  moral  excellence  which 
is  essential  to  tho  accomplished  soldier  and  the  real  hero. 
As  he  terminated  his  career  in  the  very  day-spring  of  life,  we 
can  but  imperfectly  estimate  what  the  ripened  age  of  so  much 
promise  would  have  brought  forth.  No  officer  entertained  a 
more  refined  sense  of  honourable  warfare;  a  proof  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  orders  which  he  save  on  this  memorable  day, 
that  any  of  his  soldiers  who  should  molest  the  possessions  or 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  or  wantonly  destroy  the  public  pro- 
perty, should  suffer  instant  death. 
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On  ihe  fall  of  general  Pike,  tlu  command  devolved  on 
colonel  i'earce,  who  advanced  to  the  barracks,  which  he  found 
already  in  fhe  possession  of  Forsythc  ;  the  enemy  having  re- 
treated \.o  the  fort.  No  one  now  being  acquainted  with  the  fur- 
ther execution  of  the  plan  of  attack,  the  enemy  was  not  imme- 
diately |)ursued  ;  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  regulars  and  public 
stores  must  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  Americans,  after 
halting  a  short  time,  moved  on  towards  the  town  ;  and  on  draw- 
ing nea  r  it  were  met  by  officers  of  the  Canada  militia,  with  oilers 
of  capi  ulation.  This  produced  some  delay;  but  it  bfing  sus- 
pected that  it  was  only  intended  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
general  SheafTe  and  the  principal  part  of  his  regulars,  and  to 
gain  time  while  they  could  destroy  the  military  stores,  and 
burn  the  vessel  on  the  stocks,  Forsythe  and  Ripley  pushed 
forwar(',  and  were  soon  after  followed  by  Pearce.  The  strictest 
observe  rice  of  Pike's  order,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
rnhabitants  and  their  property,  was  enjoined.  At  four  o'clock 
the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  town.  Although  with  jus- 
tice they  might  be  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  British, 
for  their  barbarous  and  unmaidy  attempt  to  destroy  them 
b}'^  a  mine,  the  troops  conducted  themselves  with  the  most  per- 
fect ordt^r  and  forbearance  ;  perhaps  considering  this  the  host 
testimonial  of  respect  for  their  brave  leader.  The  stipulations 
of  surrender  were  entered  into  with  colonel  Pearce,  at  the  very 
moment  the  British  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  pub- 
lic pnpert}'.  By  the  terms  of  the  stipulation,  the  troops, 
regulars  and  militia,  naval  officers  and  seamen,  were  surrendered 
prisonci's  of  war;  all  the  public  stores  were  given  up,  and  all 
private  property  was  to  be  guarantied  to  the  citizens  of  York ; 
every  tiling  relating  to  the  civil  departments  was  to  be  respected  ; 
and  the  surgeons,  attending  on  the  wounded,  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  deportment  of  the  victors, 
on  this  occasion,  was  such  as  to  extort  praise  even  from  the 
vanquished.  So  far  from  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  stores,  which  could 
not  easily  be  transported,  were  distributed  among  them,  and 
they  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  An  oricans.  The  principal  civil  officers  of  the  place  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  thanks  to  general  Dearborne,  for  the  strict 
regard  ..'hich  was  manifested  by  the  troops  under  his  command, 
for  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  !ommander-in-chief  landed  soon  afler  the  fall  of  Pike, 
but  difl  not  assume  the  immediate  command  until  afler  the  sur- 
render  of  the  town. 
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Great  assistance  was  rondercd  during  the  engagemen'  by  the 
co-operation  of  commodore  Chauncey,  after  landing  th<  troops. 
The  vessels,  in  consequence  of  a  contrary  wind,  wei^  com- 
pelled to  beat  up  to  their  several  positions  with  great  d  iliculty, 
and  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries.  When  l:>is  was 
etfected,  they  opened  a  galling  and  destructive  fire,  which  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  of  the  attack.  In  the  s^^iuadron, 
three  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded;  among  the  first,  mid- 
shipmen Thompson  and  Hatfield,  both  much  regretted. 

The  lass  on  the  American  side  was  inconsiderable  until  the 
explosion  of  the  "  infernal  machine,"  which  caused  it  to  amount 
to  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Several  oli leers  of 
merit  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  explosion.  The  aids  of 
the  general,  captains  Nicholson  and  Frazier,  were  wounded ; 
the  first  mortally  :  also,  captain  Lyon,  captain  Hoppo<k,  lieu- 
tenant Bloomfield,  and  many  other  valuable  officers.  Much 
praise  was  bestowed  on  lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell,  of  the 
third  regiment  of  artillery :  he  formed  the  column  after  the 
explosion,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  affair  behaved 
with  the  greatest  gallantry.  Major  Eustis,  captains  Scott, 
Young,  Walworth,  M'Glassin,  and  Stephen  H.  Moore  of  the 
Baltimore  volunteers,  who  lost  a  leg  by  the  explosion;  and 
Lieutenants  Irvine,  Fanning  and  Riddle,  were  named  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  day. 

There  were  taken  from  the  British,  one  lieutenant-colonel, 
one  major,  thirteen  captains,  nine  lieutenants,  eleven  ensigns, 
one  deputy  adjutant-general,  four  naval  officers,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  non-commissioned  officers  and  j)rivates; 
and  it  was  contended,  that  according  to  the  capitulation,  the 
commanding  general,  his  staff,  and  all  his  regulars,  ought  to 
have  been  surrendered.  There  was  certainly  an  unfair  proce- 
dure on  the  part  of  the  British  general,  as  well  in  this  husiness, 
as  in  the  destruction  of  the  public  property  after  it  hid  been 
fairly  surrendered.  With  respect  to  the  explosion,  it  was 
attributed  by  general  Sheaffe  to  accident ;  and  as  a  proof,  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  forty  of  his  own  men  having 
been  killed  and  wounded  in  the  retreat.  But  the  American 
officers,  who  witnessed  the  affair,  were  perfectly  satisiied  that 
it  was  designed.  After  the  conflict  had  ceased  for  some  time, 
and  the  magazine  and  barracks  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  enemy,  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  was  a'  :iost  im 
possible;  and  leads  to  the  conviction,  that  a  match  1  .id  been 
purposely  laid,  intended  to  explode  on  the  approach  of  !'ie  Ame- 
rican troops  ;  which,  but  for  the  fortunate  precaution  of  their 
commander,  would  have  involved  them  in  one  general  destruc- 
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tion.    It  is  unjust,  on  light  grounds,  to  impute  to  the  British  gene- 
ral, conduct  so  dishonourable  ;  and  but  for  the  circumstances  wo 
have  mentioned,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  unauthorized  act  of 
some  base  individual.    The  fact  of  a  part  of  his  own  column  hav- 
ing been  overtaken  by  stones  propelled  to  an  immense  distance, 
gives  no  weight  to  his  exculpation :  this  may  have  proceeded 
from  his  not  having  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  lor  their 
own  safety,  although  nothing  could  have  been  better  timed  for 
the  complete  destruction  of  our  gallant  countrymen.     Had  the 
explosion  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  tne  fight,  there  might 
then  be  room  for  supposition  that  it  was  the  result  of  accident ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  that  this  should  have  been  the 
case,  appears   next  to   impossible.     The  loss  of  the  British, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and   prisoners :    of  these,  the  killed  and  wounded  were   not 
less  than  two  hundred  ;  the  prisoners  amounted  to  fifi;y  regulars, 
and  five  hundred   militia.     Property  to  an  immense  amount 
was  destroyed,  and  there  still  remained  to  the  value  of  at  least 
half  a  million  of  dollars :  in  his  hasty  retreat,  general  SheafTe 
abandoned  his  baggage,  containing  all  his  books  and  papers, 
which  proved  a  valuable   acquisition.     Upon  the  whole,  the 
capture  of  York  was  a  brilliant  achievement,  and  worthy  of 
Pike,  its  projector.     It  wac  the  first  dawn  of  that  military  dis- 
tinction, to  which  we   afterwards  so  rapidly  attained  under  the 
gallant  oflEicers  whom  ihe  scho'^'  of  experience  had  fashioned. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  being  now  fully  attained,  the 
American  forces  evacuated  York  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  re-em- 
barked. The  fleet,  however,  did  not  leave  the  harbour  until 
the  8th.  A  schooner  had  in  the  meantime  been  despatched 
to  Niagara,  to  inform  general  Lewis  of  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  troops. 

The  next  thing  to  be  undertaken,  was  the  attack  of  Fort 
George  and  Fort  Erie,  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted 
the  year  before.  Commodore  Chauncey  having  the  command 
of  the  lake,  forces  could  be  transported  to  any  part  with  facility. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  troops  were  landed  at  Four 
Mile  creek,  so  ca^ed,  from  being  four  miles  distant  from 
Niagara.  The  next  day,  two  schooners,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant  Pettigrew,  sailed  with  a  detachment  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  captain  Morgan  of  the  Twelfth,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  some  of  the  enemy's  stores  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  On  their  approach,  the  guard,  about  eighty  men, 
retired  ;  the  public  buildings  were  burnt,  and  the  party  returned 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  property.  On  the  10th,  commo- 
dore Chauncey  sailed  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  for  the  purpose  oi 
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loaviiig  the  woundod  men  and  ofFicoi's,  and  of  bringi  g  sucli 
auditiotial  Ibrco  as  could  bo  sj)arcd  from  that  place.  1  to  again 
sailed  oi»  tlie  2'2d,  leaving  the  Pert  and  the  Fair  American  to 
wafch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
arrivt'd  salii4y  at  Niagara,  wilh  three  hundred  and  i\i\}  men  of 
<'olunel  Macomb's  regiment  of  artillery,  and  an  additional  num- 
ber of  guns. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  for  carrying  the  contiinplated 
enterprise  into  immediate  execution.  Commodore  Chauncey 
liaving,  on  the  26th,  reconnoitcred  the  opposite  shore,  and  ascer- 
tained the  lx!st  places  for  landing,  and  the  stations  for  the 
smaller  vessels  to  occupy  ;  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  attadv.  A  number  of  boats  were  made  ready;  aii' I  others, 
which  had  been  building  lor  the  occasion,  were  launchd  in  tiic 
afternoon  ;  this  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  a  fire  w.ts  open- 
ed uj)on  the  workmen  from  a  battery,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
nearly  opposite.  This  brought  on  a  severe  cannona  !e  from 
the  I'orts  and  batteries,  which  continued  for  some  hours,  and  in 
which  the  Americans  had  the  decided  advantage.  Fori  George 
appeared  to  sulfer  considerable  injury.  The  guns  of  tiie  Ame- 
rican battery  were  directed  with  so  much  ])recision,  that  the 
halliards  of  the  flag-stafT  were  shot  away,  and  the  buil  lings  of 
every  description  around  the  fort  were  much  damaged  :  while 
the  loss  on  the  American  side  was  very  inconsideral  le.  All 
the  boats  in  the  meanwhile  passed  safely  to  the  encampment  at 
Four  Mile  creek:  and  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  .irtillery 
was  put  on  board  the  Madison,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  the  trcx)ps  were  to  embark  in  the  boats  and  follow  the 
fleet.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  signal  was  inade  to 
weigh  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  calm  which  prevailed,  the 
schooners  were  obliged  to  resort  to  sweeps  to  gain  their 
stations.  These  consisted  of  the  Julia,  Growler,  ( Ontario, 
Governor  Tompkins,  Conquest,  Hamilton,  Asp,  and  S -ourge ; 
each  within  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  and  skilfully  disposed 
to  attack  the  dillerent  batteries,  and  cover  the  kindiny;  of  our 
forces.  The  troops  had  now  all  embarked,  and  amo  .mted  to 
about  four  thousand  men  ;  and  at  daybreak,  genei-als  D(  arborne 
and  Lewis,  and  suites,  went  on  board  the  Madison.  'J'he  ene- 
my's batteries  immediately  opened,  as  the  troops  advriiced  in 
three  brigades.  Tlio  advance  was  led  by  that  accoiiplished 
ollicer  colonel  Scott,  who  had  so  much  signalized  hiniself  in 
this  place  the  year  before;  and  was  composed  of  Fcrsytlie's 
riflemen,  and  detachments  from  various  infantry  regin  "Uts:  it 
Innded  near  the  fort,  which  had  been  silenced  by  the  Governor 
Tompkins.     General  Boyd,  to  whom  the  brigade  lately  com- 
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manded  by  general  Pike  had  been  assigned,  fbrnncd  the  first 
line,  which  was  flanked  by  the  Baltimore  and  Albany  volun- 
teers under  colonel  M'Clure.  He  reached  the  shore  immedi- 
ately after  the  advance  had  landed.  General  Winder  tbllowed, 
at  the  head  of  the  second  brigade,  and  was  closely  succeeded 
by  the  third,  under  General  Chandler.  The  wind  suddenly 
springing  up  from  the  east,  and  producing  a  considerable 
swell,  the  troops  from  the  Madison  and  Oneida  could  not 
reach  shore  until  the  second  and  third  brigades  had  advanced ; 
Macomb's  regiment,  and  the  marines  under  captain  Smith, 
therefore,  did  not  land  until  the  debarkation  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  advance  under  Scott,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men, 
had  been  exposed,  on  its  approach  to  the  shore,  to  an  incessant 
volley  of  musketry,  from  at  least  twelve  hundred  regulars,  sta- 
tioned in  a  ravine.  This  spirited  corps,  composed  of  the  flower 
of  the  army,  moved  on  without  faltering,  and  briskly  returned 
the  fire  from  the  boats.  As  they  drew  near  the  shore,  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  emulation  manifested  itself  both  amongst 
oflicers  and  soldiers  ;  many  of  them  leaping  into  the  lake,  and 
wading  to  land.  Captain  Hindman,  an  accomplished  young 
officer  of  the  second  artillery,  was  the  first  on  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory. No  sooner  were  the  troops  formed  on  the  beach,  than 
they  were  led  to  the  charge,  and  instantly  dispersed  the  enemy 
in  every  direction ;  some  flying  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  and 
others  seeking  refuge  in  the  fort.  The  first  were  briskly  as- 
sailed by  Forsythe  ;  while  the  advanced  corps  and  the  first  bri- 
gade, under  general  Boyd,  vigorously  attacked  the  latter.  The 
prevailing  panic  had  seized  the  garrison,  which  made  but  u 
feeble  resistance.  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  batteries  on  the  Ame- 
rican side,  opened  at  the  same  time ;  and  Fort  George  having 
become  untenable,  the  British  laid  trains  to  their  magazines, 
abandoned  all  their  works,  and  retreated  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation by  different  routes.  Colonel  Scott  and  his  light 
troops  followed  closely  in  their  rear,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
general  Boyd.  Lieutenant  Riddle,  with  his  party,  not  receiv- 
ing the  order,  pursued  the  enemy  almost  to  Queenstown,  and 
picked  up  a  number  of  stragglers.  The  light  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Fort  George ;  captains  Hindman  and  Stockton  en- 
tering first,  and  extinguishing  the  fire  intended  to  explode  the 
magazine.  The  former  withdrew  a  match  at  the  imminent  haz- 
ard of  his  life.  General  Boyd  and  colonel  Scott  mounted  the 
parapet  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  away  the  staff';  but  Hind- 
man succeeded  in  taking  the  flag,  which  he  forwarded  to  gene- 
ral Dearbornc.     The  American  ensign  was  then  immediately 
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hoisted  ;  and  tlui  troops  ordered  in  and  quartered.     At  twelvo 
o'clock  the   wliole  of  the   Britisli   Ibrtitications  on  this  sliorc, 
from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Erie  inclusive,  were  in  the  (luiet 
possession  of  the  Americans.     'I'he  enemy  had  moved  olf  with 
such  rapidity,  that  in  a  short  time  nothing  more  of  them  was 
to  he  seen  ;  and  our  troo[)s,  having  heen  eleven  hours  under 
arms,  were  too  much  fatigued  to  pursue  them  lar.     TIk;  loss 
of  the  British  in  tliis  alfair,  considering  the  time  during  which 
the  contest  lasted,  was  very  considerahle.     There  were  f)no 
hundred  and  eight  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded, 
who   iell    into  our  hands:    hesidcs   which,   one  hundred  and 
filleen  regulars,  and  live  hundred  militia,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The    loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty-nine  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  eight   "  ounded :    among    the  Ibrmcr,  lieutenant 
Ilobart  of  the  light  artillery  ;  and  of  the  latter,  major  King  of 
the  Thirteenth,  captains  Arrowsmith  of  the  Sixth,  Steel  of  the 
Sixteenth,  Roach  of  the  Twenty-tliird  (who  had  been  woundc'd 
the  year  before  at  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  and  promot(;d 
to  the  rank  of  captain  for  his  good  conduct  on  that  occasion), 
and  lieutenant  Swearingcn  of  the  rifle  corps.     The  Forty-ninth 
British  regiment,  the  Invincibles,  was  in  this  aflair,  and  its  com- 
mander, colonel  Myers,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.    The  ac- 
tion, notwithstanding,  was  fought  on  the  American  side  with 
inferior  numbers ;  the  advance, and  part  of  Boyd's  brigade,  only, 
having  been  actually  engaged.     Shortly  aller  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  the  lake  became  so  rough  as  to  render  the  situation  of 
the  fleet  somewhat  dangerous.     Commodore  Chauncey,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  weigh;  and  proceeding  up  the  river, 
chose  a  place  of  safety  betvveen  the  two  forts,  where  he  an- 
chored. 

High  praise  was  given,  both  by  the  commodore  and  general 
Dcarborne,  to  the  forces  under  their  respective  commands. 
Scott  and  Boyd  were  particularly  mentioned.  The  commander- 
in-chief  also  acknowledged  himself  much  indebted  to  colonel 
Porter,  of  the  light  artillery,  to  major  Armistead,  of  the  Third 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  to  captain  Totten  of  the  engineers, 
for  their  skill  in  demolishing  the  enemy's  forts  and  batteries. 
We  here  find  the  first  mention  of  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  lieu- 
tenant-commandant Oliver  H.  Perry,  who  had  volunteered  his 
assistance  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  had  rendered  good 
service  in  the  arrangement  and  debarkation  of  the  troops. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  gallant  enterprise  was  attributable 
to  the  judicious  plan  of  commodore  Chauncey,  in  attacking  the 
different  batteries  of  the  enemy  with  his  vessels,  and  rendering 
them  untenable.     General  Dcarborne  had  been  much  indis- 
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posed ;  but,  h(3  nsfuscd  to  yield  tlio  command  of  the  expedition 
and  issued  his  orders  Irom  liis  bed. 

liieutcuaiit  l*(!rry  was  despatched,  the  day  arter  the  battle,  to 
Black  llork,  with  (illy  men,  for  the  purpose  of  takin;^  live  ves- 
sels to  Erie  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also  of  preparing  the 
squadron  at  that  place,  to  conniience  operations,  in  conjunction 
with  i^eueral  Harrison,  by  the  IGth  of  June. 

A  l('W  days  .  Ilerwards,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy, 
under  gencu'al  Vincent,  had  retired  to  the  IJcaver  JJams,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Bishop  from  Fort  Eric  and  Chippewa.  The  day  alter  this 
was  elK'cted,  the  British  ifcneral  retreated  hastily  lo  the  U|)per 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  took  a  position  on  the  heights  at  the 
head  of  Burlin<^ton  Bay.  His  H)rce,  it  was  supposed,  did  not 
exceed  a  thousand  men.  Cleneral  \\'inder,  at  liis  request,  was 
detached,  by  the  commander-in-chief,  in  pursuit,  with  his 
brigade.  Having  reached  Twenty  Mile  creek,  on  the  second 
day's  march,  the  general  received  information,  that  the  enemy 
had  been  reinlbrced  by  several  hundred  men  from  Kingston  ; 
that  his  force,  besides  Indians,  and  a  few  militia,  might 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred  men  :  he,  in  consequence,  thought 
it  prudent  to  despatch  an  ollicer  to  General  Dearborne  for  an 
additional  force;  that  under  his  command  not  exceeding  twelve 
liundred  infantry,  exclusive  of  the  dragoons  under  colonel 
Burns,  and  Towson's  artillery.  He  nevertheless  continued  his 
march  to  Forty  Mile  creek,  where,  selecting  a  good  position,  he 
proposed  to  wait  for  the  expected  reinforcement.  This,  con- 
sisting of  Chandler's  brigade,  in  a  short  time  arrived,  after  a 
rapid  march  ;  when  general  Chandler,  being  the  senior  officer, 
assumed  tltc  command. 

On  the  same  day,  the  imited  force  proceeded  to  a  rivulet 
called  Stony  Creek,  where  they  encamped,  having  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  skirmished  with,  and  driven  back  the 
advance  parties  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  secure  the  baggage 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  conveyed  in  battcaux  along 
the  lake  shore,  colonels  Christie  and  Boerstler,  with  their 
respective  regiments,  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth,  were 
detached,  to  take  a  position  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  main  body,  on  the  neck  of  land  which  divides  the  lake 
from  Burlington  Bay,  and  on  the  road  from  Fort  George  to 
York  and  Kingston.  The  distance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
British  was  about  eight  miles. 

The  ground  occupied  by  general  Chandler  was  a  high  bank 
on  Stony  Creek ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  there  was 
a  small  meadow,  and  the  bank  was  much  lower.  He  halted  im- 
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moiliatcly  on  tlio  nj.'ul,  as  tho  ccnfn!  of  his  encaiiipmcnt.  i  no 
Fillh,  a  small  (Ictacliiiicnt  of  the  Tw.'nfy-liiird,  and  one  company 
of  I  ho  Sixteenth  inlantry,  oecupietl  a  heigljt,  a  .short  distance  to 
the  leil.  The  ohiect  of  this  was  to  prevent,  in  case  of  a  niuiit 
uttaek,  the  occupation  of  ground  whicli  cdiniiiandcid  t.  )  road; 
>vliile,  at  tho  same  time,  tl,o  troo|)s  stationed  there  coiilo,  w  ith 
facility,  be  wh(;eled  into  line  witli  tlie  Twenty-liftli,  alon^;  tluj 
high  hunk  of  tlie  creek.  The  ligiit  artil'ery  of  cajjtains  Tow- 
son  and  Leonard,  were  posted  immediately  to  the  right  of  th'i 
hist  mentioned  regiment,  so  as  to  command  the  road  in  t!io 
direction  of  the  enemy.  The  cavalry,  under  colonel  Burns, 
were  placed  in  the  rear,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning. 
A  guard  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  men  was  posted  a  ([uarterof  u 
niile  in  advance,  at  a  wooden  chapel  on  the  roadside.  In  other 
respects  the;  usual  precautions  were  taken. 

The  situation  of  the  British  army  was  almost  hopeless.  To 
contend  openly  with  the  superior  force  of  the  Americans,  was 
out  of  the  question.  No  possibility  of  escape  remained  but 
by  marching  through  the  thinly  inhabited  country  towards 
Detroit,  and  joining  general  Proctor ;  or  attempting  the  fortune 
of  a  night  attack.  The  first,  in  their  present  deficiency  of 
supplies,  was  considered  almost  impracticable :  the  latter  was, 
therefore,  resolved  upon.  The  existence  of  this  alternative 
could  not  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  Amei'ican  gene- 
rals;  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  prer.iution.  To 
the  ultimate  character  of  the  campaign,  the  capture  of  tho 
British  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance :  as  the  necessary 
consequence,  the  contest  to  the  westward  would  terminate,  for 
it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  Proctor  to  hold  out,  after  his 
communication  with  the  lower  provinces  had  been  cut  off. 

Until  late  in  the  evening,  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  had 
occupied  the  meadow  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
where  they  had  kindled  fires  for  the  purpose  of  cooking ;  but 
towards  midnight  they  were  withdrawn  to  the  position  assigned 
tliem  on  the  brow  of  the  high  bank.  This  precaution  had  well 
nigh  proved  fruitless,  from  the  negligence  and  misconduct  of 
the  main  guard.  Several  of  the  sentinels  in  advance  were  si- 
lently bayoneted  by  the  enemy,  who,  unmolested,  pushed  a  co- 
lumn of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  past  the  chapel :  our  guard 
must  have  been  buried  in  sleep,  since  not  a  shot  was  fired. 
On  approaching  the  fires  made  by  the  Twenty-fifth,  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  extinguished,  the  enemy  raised  a  tremendous 
Indian  yell,  expecting  no  doubt  to  bayonet  the  Americans, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  asleep  a  few  paces  from  them. 
This  yell  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Americans,  who  were 
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instantly  roiiscMl  on  thn  opposite  bank.  Tin?  Twf^nfy-fiflh 
had  lain  on  llicir  anns,  and  instantly  "onnnmccd  a  heavy  lire 
on  th('  Hritish,  who  wcro  rcvc.'alcd  by  tlio  lii'cs  uliich  liad  tlo- 
bidcd  them.  Cjt'n(3ral  Winder,  who  connnandcd  the  troops  on 
Ibo  loll  of  tbo  road,  succeeded  in  a  lew  nionienls  ni  stationini^ 
lb<!  ^ri!at(!r  j)art  oi'  them  on  th(!  e{l<j;(^  of  the  creek,  to  the  letl 
ol"  the  artillery,  and  jnint-d  his  lin;  with  that  of  the  Twenty- 
lilth,  which  was  by  this  time  retm'ned  by  the  enemy,  though 
%vilb  little  ellect.  In  twcTity  minutes  the  lirinjf  on  tin;  part  of 
tho  British  ceased  ;  and  as  they  had  become  invisible  atler  pass- 
intij  the  fires,  \hr  ni^bt  being  excessivcdy  dark,  it  was  uncertain 
whether  they  had  retired,  or  meant,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, U)  charge  with  tlu;  bayonet.  The  firing  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  was  ordered  to  cease;  and  arrangements  were;  rapid- 
ly made  to  repel  an  attack.  At  this  moment  some  shots  in  tho 
rear  of  the  army  induced  the  general,  who  was  apprehensive 
that  an  attempt  might  also  be  made  in  that  (piarter,  to  order 
one  of  the;  regiments  to  face  about,  and  Uiko  such  a  position, 
ns  would  enable  him  to  meet  it,  whether  made  on  ilankorrear. 
Whilst  general  Chandler  was  directing  these  movements  on  the 
right,  his  horse  lell  under  him.  Aller  recovering  somewhat 
Irom  the  fall,  which  had  stunned  him,  ho  attempted  to  walk 
towards  the  centre,  near  the  artillery,  where  he  and  general 
Winder  had  met  from  time  to  time,  to  receive  and  communicate 
inlbrmation  and  orders.  Li  the  meantime,  favoured  by  tho 
excessive  darkness,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  smoke, 
the  enemy  stole  along  the  road  unperceived,  and  mingling  with 
tho  American  artillerists,  drove  them  from  their  pieces.  At  the 
same  moment  general  Chandler,  being  surrounded  by  them, 
was  taken  prisoner. 

General  Winder,  in  returning  from  maintaining  the  disposi- 
tions on  the  lefl,  met  with  a  part  of  the  Sixteenth,  which  had 
either  never  reached  its  position,  or  had  fallen  back,  and  was 
posting  it  to  protect  the  artillery,  when,  discovering  some  con- 
fusion there,  he  rushed  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  was 
made  prisoner  in  attempting  to  turn  back  what  he  suj)posed  to 
be  the  American  artillerists.  The  British  finding  two  pieces 
limbered,  drove  them  off,  overturned  one  or  two  more,  and  then 
recreated  with  precipitation  and  disorder.  Before  clear  day- 
light they  had  covered  themselves  from  the  view  of  the  Ameri- 
cans by  a  wood.  General  Vincent,  the  British  commander,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  did  not  rejoin  his  troops  until  even- 
ing,  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Several  gallant  efforts 
were  made  by  the  American  troops,  to  recover  the  artillery. 
Lieutenant  M^.    M'Donough    prevented  the   capture  of   one 
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pleco,  nnd  liontonant  M'ClH'siK-y  nnoflici';  fluso  olliccrs,  um 
Well  as  (',(>!( )M<1  Itiirii  find  (-oloncl  Miltmi,  mid  cMptiiiiis  lliii(l< 
man,  Aiclior,  Sluul  uuti  huouiinl,  were;  liiglil)  coniplinicutL'tl  in 
gciH-ral  onliTM. 

Tlio  Anic'i'icau  loss  was  sixteen  killed,  and  tliirty-i/iL^ht 
wounded;  and  two  hrigadicirs,  one  nj.ijor,  thivc  captains,  and 
ninety-lbiir  men  missiriL!;.  Tiie  loss  of  the  enemy  was  miudi 
more  severe,  particularly  in  elhecrs;  one  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  IJlame  was  attadicd  to  j^eneral  ('handler,  who 
connnanded,  and  also  to  general  VVin(l(>r:  to  the  former  with 
very  little  reason  ;  and  to  th(!  lafti-r  with  still  less  justice,  as 
Jio  only  met  with  sutdi  misfortunci  as  the  bravest  and  most  prii- 
dijnt  are  suhjc^ct  to.  Had  tli(3  enemy  l(e<'n  iuunediately  pursueij, 
there  is  littk;  doubt  they  would  have;  I'allen  into  our  hands; 
but  colonel  Burn,  who  now  counnaiuled,  after  consultation  with 
tlio  odicers,  jud^jed  it  most  prudent  to  fall  back  on  l'\)rty  Mile 
ere(;k.  I  lore  he  was  j(jined  by  colonel  Miller's  regiment, 
wiiicdi  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  bcjats ;  and  g(Mierals  Lewis 
and  IJoyd:  the  Ibrmer  of  whom   now  assumed  the  command. 

The  British  (daimed  in  this  allair  a  splendid  victory.  The 
accidental  capture  of  the  Ami^rican  generals  would  seem  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  one;  but  in  the  action  they  were  certainly 
beaten  with  great  loss.  Their  objc.'ct,  however,  was  ellccted 
by  the  attack,  though  not  to  the  extent  wliicli  they  had  ex- 
pected. 

A  flag  liaving  been  sent  into  our  camp  under  pretence  of 
obtaining  information  of  th(.'  killed  and  wounded,  and  permission 
to  bury  tlu;  dead,  but  in  reality  to  procure  information  ;  general 
Vinctnit  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  sir  James  Yeo, 
advising  him  of  the  position  of  the  Americans.  On  the  8th,  sir 
James,  with  his  s(}uadron,  appeared  abreast  of  the  encampment, 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  He  attempted  to  destroy  the 
boats,  and  war|)ed  in  a  large  schooner  for  the  pur[)ose;  but 
captains  Archer  and  Towson,  hastily  constructing  fi  furnace, 
opened  a  fire  with  hot  shot,  which  compelled  him  to  haul 
off.  A  party  of  Indians  now  appeared  uj)on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  but  wore  soon  dislodged  by  lieutenant  Eldridge,  who 
gained  the  summit  with  a  few  volunteers,  in  advance  of  the 
detachment  which  was  ordered  for  the  purpose.  Sir  James 
dem.-jnded  a  surrender,  with  the  usual  story  of  Indians  in  the 
rear,  a  fleet  in  front,  and  regulars  on  the  flanks;  but  this  artifice 
bad  grown  stale,  and  could  be  played  off  no  longer.  Orders 
having  been  received  from  General  Dearborne,  for  the  army  to 
return  to  Fort  Ociorge,  the  greater  part  of  the '-amp  equipage 
and  baggage  were  put  in  boats.     These  were  intercepted  by  an 
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armed  schooner  of  the  enemv,  and  twelve  of  them  taken.  The 
army  broke  up  its  encampment  about  ten  o'clock,  and  took  up 
its  marcli  for  Fort  George,  harassed  nearly  the  whole  way  by 
Indinns,  who  hung  upon  its  (lank. 

The  movements  of  general  Dearbornc  against  the  British 
f<)rlilications  on  the  Niagara,  liad  well  nigh  cost  him  dear. 
The  British,  having  obtained  inlbrmation  of  it,  resolved  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  the  absence  of  our  troops  and  fleet,  to  at- 
tack Sackett's  Harbour.  They  well  knew  the  im[:ortance  to 
us  of  this  place.  It  was  the  depositor)^  of  all  our  naval  and  mill 
tary  stores;  both  those  captured  at  York,  and  those  which  had 
l)een  collecting  for  a  year  with  a  view  to  the  operations  against 
Canada.  Its  convenient  locality  had  caused  it  to  be  selected  as 
the  place  at  which  to  fit  out  our  navies  of  the  lake ;  and  great 
quantities  of  timber  and  other  materials  were  here  collected  for 
the  construction  of  vessels.  The  new  ship,  the  General  Pike, 
was  on  the  stocks,  nearly  ready  to  be  launched,  and  the  prize, 
the  Gloucester,  lay  in  the  harbour.  No  time  was  lost  in 
carrying  into  effect  thi;  important  enterprise.  Sir  George 
Prevost  selected  a  thousand  of  his  best  men,  and  embarked  them 
on  board  the  fleet  under  commodore  James  Yeo.  Scarcely  had 
coJTimodore  Chauncey  arrived  at  Niagara,  when  sir  James 
showed  himself  off  the  harbour,  with  the  Wolf,  the  Royal 
George,  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Earl  Moira,  and  some  smaller 
vessels.  The  small  vessels  under  lieutenant  Chauncey.  placed 
to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  espied  the  squadron, 
on  the  27th,  and  hastened  to  the  harbour,  firing  guns  of  alarm. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  alarm  guns  on  the 
shore,  to  bring  in  the  militia,  and  to  give  notice  to  such  regu- 
lars as  might  be  near  enounh  to  hear  them.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Backus,  of  the  dragoons,  had  been  led  in  command  of  the 
place  ;  but  in  case  of  attack,  general  Brown,  then  at  his  resi- 
dence, eight  miles  off,  was  requested  to  take  the  command, 
although  his  brigade  of  militia  had  retired  to  their  homes,  their 
term  of  service  having  expired.  The  whole  of  our  regular 
force  consisted  of  a  few  seamen,  lieutenant  Fanning's  artillery, 
and  about  two  hundred  invalids,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  five 
hundred  men  ;  and  colonel  IMills's  Albany  volunteers  and  some 
militia,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  more.  On  the  28lh, 
the  enemy  was  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  and 
seemed  to  be  standing  for  the  harbour,  when  a  fleet  of  Ameri- 
can !)arges  was  discovered  comino;  round  North  Point,  with 
troops  from  Oswego.  Their  attention  was  now  occupied  by 
tht^se,  and  they  succeeded  in  cutting  off  twelve  of  them  ;  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  there  were  many  more,  they  stood  off 
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all  the  day,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  them.     In  the  mean- 
while general  Brown  was  diligently  occupied  in  arrangements 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  in  making  which  he  discovered 
much  judgment.     But  a  small  part  of  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  village  was  cleared,  the  rest  being  surrounded  by  woods. 
At  the  only  point  of  landing,  a  battery  and  breast-work  were 
hastily  constructed,  and  the  militia  placed  behind  them  ready 
to  receive  the  enemy  as  they  landed,  and  to  open  a  fire  upon 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  artillery.    The  regular  troops,  and 
the  light  artillery,  were  stationed  in  a  second  line,  nearer  the 
barracks  and  public  buildings.     On  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my's boats,  which  were  commanded  by  Sir  George  Prevost  in 
person,  a  well  directed  fire,  which  had  been  reserved  until  then, 
compelled  them  to  pause;  and  several  officer?  and  men  were  seen 
to  fall.     Encouraged  by  this  fire,  our  militia  were  engaged  in 
loading  a  second  time,  with  the  artillery  to  sustain  them ;  when 
suddenly  they  were  seized  by  some  unaccountable  panic  ;  a  panic 
to  which  corps  composed  of  the  bravest  men  individually  are  lia- 
ble on  being  engaged  for  the  first  time  ;  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Their  officers  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  them ;  and  their  brave 
commander,  colonel  Mills,  in  attempting  to  effect  it,  was  shot 
dead  from  his  horse.    The  enemy  now  landed  with  little  opposi- 
tion, and,  having  formed,  advanced  to  the  barracks,  but  were  for 
•i  moment  checked  by  a  vigorous  attack  from  a  party  of  infantry 
under  major  Aspinwall,  and  the  dismounted  dragoons  under 
major  Laval.     These  were  compelled,  by  numbers,  to  retreat. 
A  sharp  conflict  now  commenced  with  the  regulars  and  artil- 
lery under  colonel  Backus ;    which  retired  gradually,  taking 
possession  of  the  houses  and  barracks,  and  thence  continuing 
to  annoy  the  enemy.   The  colonel,  about  this  time,  fell,  severely 
wounded.      Shortly  after   the   flight   of  the   militia,    general 
Brown  succeeded  in  rallying  the  company  of  captain  M'Nitt, 
about  ninety  in  number :  with  this  he  assailed  the  rear  of  the 
British,  and  in  his  own  woids,  "  did  some  execution."     Find- 
ing that  there  was  now  little  hope  of  repelling  an  enemy  so 
superior  in  force,  and  every  moment  gaining  ground,  he  resort- 
ed to  a  ruse  de  guerre :  a  considerable  part  of  the  militia,  now 
ashamed  of  their  panic,  having  collected  near  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, he  instantly  formed  them,  and   marched   them    silently 
through  tiic  woods,  so  as  to  be  discovered  by  the  enemy.     On 
which,  sir  George  Prevost,  believing  that  his  rear  was  about  to 
be  cut  off,  ordered  a  retreat,  which  became  a  precipitate  flight  to 
the  boats,  and  left  all  his  wounded  and  a  number  of  prisoners. 
The  resistance  at  the  barracks  had  been  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate :  a  destructive  fire  was  poured  from  the  buildings,  while 
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lieutenant  Fanning,  though  severely  wounded,  still  directed  one 
not  less  so  from  his  piece  of  artillery.  Captain  Gray,  a  valua- 
ble British  officer,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  was  shot  by 
a  small  boy,  a  drummer,  who  snatched  up  a  musket  and  fired 
at  him,  as  he  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  column,  to  storm 
one  of  the  barracks.  This  boy,  who  was  an  American,  had 
served  him  in  his  kitchen,  and  on  the  war  breaking  out,  had 
returned  home  :  he  now  approached  his  former  master  while 
in  his  last  agonies,  and  owned  that  he  had  shot  him.  Captain 
Gray  generously  forgave  him,  and  with  a  nobleness  of  soul  of 
which  there  are  but  too  few  examples,  took  out  his  watch 
and  presented  it  to  him  with  these  words,  "  My  brave  little  fel- 
low, you  have  done  well."  It  is  delightful  to  read  such  traits 
even  in  an  enemy :  whether  the  boy  deserved  this  encomium 
is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  casuists. 

During  the  battle,  information  having  been  communicated  to 
lieutenant  Chauncey,  that  our  troops  had  been  defeated,  he  im- 
mediately, according  to  orders  previously  received,  set  fire  to 
the  public  store  houses  ;  and  the  fire  was  not  extinguished  un- 
til considerable  damage  had  been  done.  The  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  this  affair  was,  one  colonel  of  volunteers,  twenty  regu- 
lars, and  one  volunteer,  killed  ;  one  lieutenant-colonel,  three 
lieutenants  and  one  ensign,  and  seventy-nine  men,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  of  the  regulars,  wounded;  and  twen- 
ty-six missing.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  three  field 
officers,  two  captains,  and  twenty  rank  and  file,  found  dead  upon 
the  ground ;  two  captains,  and  twenty  rank  and  file,  wounded  ; 
besides  those  killed  and  wounded  in  the  boats,  and  carried  away 
previous  to  the  retreat.  On  the  same  evening,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Tuttle  arrived,  after  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles,  with 
about  six  hundred  men  ;  and  other  reinforcements  were  rapidly 
coming  in  from  every  quarter. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  modest  demand  to  surrender  was 
made  by  sir  George  Provost,  which  he  soon  after  as  modestly 
changed  into  a  request  that  the  killed  and  wounded  in  our  hands 
should  be  respectfully  attended  to ;  in  answer  to  which  he 
received  satisfactory  assurances.  On  his  return  to  Kingston, 
he  issued  a  vaunting  proclamation,  in  which  he  announced  a 
splendid  victory,  which  no  one  believed.  The  injury  inflicted 
on  us  was  certainly  considerable,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  object 
of  this  expedition  ;  and  that  the  enemy  was  compelled  precipi- 
tately to  retreat,  he  could  not  pretend  to  deny.  General  Brown 
received  and  deserved  applause  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  : 
he  here  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  military  celebrity. 

Shortly  aft'^r  this  affair,  commodore  Chauncey  returned  with 
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his  squadron  ;  and  general  Lewis,  taking  command  of  the  place, 
"set  about  repairing  the  buildings  and  public  store  houses ; 
while  general  Dearborne,  whose  increasing  indisposition  dis- 
qualified him  for  active  command,  retired  from  service,  leaving 
colonel  Boyd  in  command  of  Fort  George. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  lieutenant  Chauncey,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  cruise  off  Presque  Isle  with  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
captured  the  Lady  Murray,  with  some  officers  and  privates,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  military  stores. 

About  the  same  time,  a  devastating  and  plundering  party 
of  the  British  made  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Sodus,  where 
some  public  stores  were  deposited.  On  their  approach,  these 
were  concealed  in  the  woods,  until  the  militia  could  be  assembled 
to  defend  them.  The  British,  exasperated  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, set  fire  to  all  the  valuable  buildings  in  the  town,  destroyed 
the  private  property  of  individuals,  and  were  only  induced  to 
desist  from  the  entire  destruction  of  the  place,  on  the  stipula- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  the  public  stores  at  the  wharf. 
The  militia  soon  after  appearing,  the  Britsh  were  compelled 
to  decamp  with  the  booty  they  had  already  collected.  They 
made  a  second  attempt  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  by  the  appearance  of  the  militia*  This 
marauding  expedition  had  no  pretext  of  retaliation  to  cover  it. 

Shortly  after,  an  affair  of  some  moment  took  place  at  Beaver 
Dams,  in  which  our  arms  again  experienced  a  severe  reverse. 
A  detachment  of  our  troops  had  been  ordered  out  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  the  enemy  at  La  Goose's  house,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  Fort  George,  where  they  had  been  stationed  for  some 
time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  other  parties  of  them  still 
more  formidable,  but  which  were  both  nearer  to  Fort  George. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Boerstler  was  selected  to  command  it.  The 
expedition  had  no  rational  object,  was  dangerous,  and  ill-judged. 
The  Americans  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  way,  when 
Indians  were  seen  skulking  across  the  wood  in  their  rear :  a 
camp  of  several  hundred  of  these  lay  between  them  and  the  point 
to  which  they  were  going.  The  Indians  now  made  an  attack 
from  the  adjoining  woods  ;  and  although  at  last  compelled  to  fly, 
they  kept  up  the  fight  long  enough  for  the  British  parties  to  come 
up  to  their  assistance  on  all  sides.  Colonel  Boerstler  made  a 
brave  resistance,  which  he  continued  until  his  ammunition  was 
nearly  expended,  and  a  third  of  his  detachment  placed  hors  de 


combat.  His  rear  was  assailed  by  a  large  body  of  British  and 
Indians  ;  and  no  way  of  retreat  remaining  but  by  cutting  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  he  proposed  a  charge  upon  them.  He  had 
been  twice  summoued  to  surrender  j  and  on  consultation  with 
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Lieutenant  Eldridge  .  •  Indians  taken  into  the  Service  •  •  British  attack  Black  Ruck. 

his  officers,  it  was  agreed  to  capitulate  under  stipulations  similar 
to  those  made  by  general  Winchester,  and  which  were  but  little 
better  respected. 

A  Cew  days  after  this,  the  British,  having  been  greatly  rein- 
forced by  general  De  Rottcnburgh,  invested  the  American 
camp  ;  general  Vincent  was  stationed  at  Burlington  heights, 
and  De  Rotten  burgh  at  Ten  Mile  creek. 

The  New  York  volunteers  were  detained  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  contrary  to  their  j  arol,  and  on  the  12th  were  ordered  to 
Kingston  ;  but  on  the  way,  a  number  effected  their  escape. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  succeeding  months,  a 
war  of  posts  was  kept  up  between  the  two  armies.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  a  severe  skirmish  was  brought  on,  in  which  nearly 
the  whole  force  on  each  side  was  engaged,  without  any  thing 
of  moment  resulting  from  it.  An  incident,  however,  occurred, 
which  exasperated  the  Americaiis  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
thing  which  had  transpired  during  the  war  in  this  quarter. 
Lieutenant  Eldridge,  a  gallant  and  accomplished  youth,  with 
about  forty  men,  was  drawn  by  his  impetuosity  too  far,  and  was 
surrounded  by  British  and  Indians.  The  greater  part  resisted 
until  they  were  killed ;  but  lieutenant  Eldridge,  and  ten  others, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  never  afterwards  heard  of.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  sbin  were  treated  in  the  most  shocking  manner  by  the 
Indians ;  their  heads  were  split  open,  and  their  hearts  torn  out,  by 
those  monsters,  the  allies  of  a  Christian  king !  General  Boyd, 
considering  the  forbearance  hitherto  practised  in  declining  the 
aid  of  Indian  allies  as  no  longer  justifiable,  and  by  way  of  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  these  barbarities  of  the  British  Indians, 
accepted  the  services  of  four  hundred  warriors  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  under  Young  Cornplanter,  or  Henry  O'Beal,  an  Indian, 
educated  at  one  of  our  colleges,  but  who,  on  his  return,  had 
resumed  the  blanket.  It  was,  however,  positively  stipulated, 
that  the  unresisting  and  defenceless  should  not  be  hurt,  and 
that  no  scalps  should  be  taken ;  a  stipulation  which  was  abided 
by  during  the  v/hole  war. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  a  force  of  two  hundred  of  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Niagara,  and  attacked  Black  Rock ;  the  militia  sta- 
tioned there  at  first  fled,  but  soon  returning,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  regulars  and  Indians,  compelled  them  to  fly  to  their 
boats,  with  the  loss  of  nine  of  their  men  killed,  and  their  com- 
mander, colonel  Bishop,  mortally  wounded. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  a  second  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  York,  which  had  been  re-captured  by  the  enemy  after 
tlie  battle  of  Stony  Point.  Three  hundred  men,  under  colonel 
Scott,  embarked  in  commodore  Chauncey's  fleet,  and  suddenly 
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Becond  taking  of  York  ....  British  devastate  the  Borders  of  Lake  Champlain. 

landing  at  that  place,  destroyed  the  public  stores  and  property, 
released  a  number  of  colonel  Boerstler's  men,  and  returned 
to  Sackett's  Harbour,  with  a  trilling  loss. 

The  British,  who  were  at  this  time  pursuing  a  system  of 
devastation  along  our  seaboard,  which  will  be  recounted  in  the 
next  chapter,  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  laying  waste 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain.  A  small  navy 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  both  sides,  on  this  lake,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year ;  but  that  of  the  United  States  was  thus  far 
less  prosperous  than  that  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  American 
force,  on  this  lake,  consisted  of  a  few  armed  barges,  some  gun 
boats,  and  two  schooners,  the  Growler  and  Eagle,  under  lieu- 
tenant Sydney  Smith.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  schooners 
were  attacked  near  the  entrance  of  this  lake  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  after  a  severe  resistance  of  throe  hours,  against  a 
very  superior  force,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  British, 
being  now  masters  of  the  lake,  cruised  along  its  borders,  land- 
ing in  various  places,  and  committing  many  depredations  on 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  31st  of  July,  twelve 
hundred  men  landed  at  Plattsburgh,  where  no  resistance  was 
made,  a  sufficient  body  of  militia  not  being  collected  in  time ; 
they  first  destroyed  all  the  public  buildings,  and  then  wantonly 
burnt  the  store  houses  of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried 
qIT  great  quantities  of  private  property.  The  same  outrages 
were  committed  afterwards  at  Swanton,  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 
These  acts  served  only  to  provoke  the  inhabitants,  and  render 
ihem  better  disposed  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception  at 
5ome  other  period. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  a  naval  armament  which  might  be  termed 
formidable  for  this  inland  sea,  was  arrayed  on  either  side ;  and  an 
interesting  contest  ensued,  between  two  skilful  officers,  for  the 
superiority.  The  General  Pike,  of  twenty-two  guns,  having 
been  launched,  and  proving  to  be  an  excellent  sailer,  commodore 
Chauncey  was  now  fully  equal,  in  point  of  strength,  to  his  anta- 
gonist. Sir  James  Yco,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  force, 
had  the  advantage  in  an  important  particular :  his  ships  sailed 
better  in  squadron,  and  he  could  therefore  avoid  or  come  to 
an  engagement  as  he  thought  proper.  It  being  a  matter  all 
important  to  the  British,  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  be- 
coming masters  of  the  lake,  sir  James  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bjing  him  to  ac- 
tion, was  the  great  object  of  commodore  Chauncey.  On  the 
7th    of  Auo-ust,  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other. 

••ITT" 

Commodore  Chauncey  manoeuvred  to  gam  the  wmd.     llavmg 
passed  to  the  leeward  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  being  abreast  of 
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Cruise  of  Commodore  Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario. 


his  van  ship,  the  Wolf,  he  fired  a  few  guns  to  ascertain  whether 
he  could  reach  the  hostile  fleet.  The  shot  falling  short,  he 
wore,  and  hauled  upon  a  wind  to  the  starboard  tack ;  the  rear 
of  his  schooners  being  six  miles  astern.  Sir  James  wore 
also,  and  hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the  same  tack ;  but  observ- 
ing that  the  American  fleet  would  be  able  to  weather  him  in 
the  next  tack,  he  tacked  again,  and  made  all  sail  to  the  north- 
ward. Commodore  Chauncey  pursued  him.  He  continued 
the  chase  until  night ;  but  the  schooners  not  being  able  to  keep 
up,  a  signal  was  made  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  to  form 
in  close  order.  The  wind  now  blew  heavily ;  and  at  midnight, 
two  of  the  schooners,  the  Scourge  and  the  Hamilton,  were 
found  to  have  overset  in  the  squall.  Lieutenants  Winter  and 
Osgood,  two  valuable  officers,  were  lost,  and  only  sixteen  men 
of  the  crews  saved.  The  next  morning,  the  enemy,  discovering 
this  misfortune,  and  having  now  the  superiority,  manifested  a 
disposition  to  engage  the  Americans,  and  bore  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  schooners  were  ordered  to  engage  him  ;  but  when 
they  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  him,  he  attempted  to  cut 
them  off.  Failing  in  this,  he  hauled  his  wind,  and  hove  to.  A 
squall  coming  on,  commodore  Chauncey  was  fearful  of  being 
separated  from  his  dull  sailing  schooners,  and  ran  in  towards 
Niagara  and  anchored.  Here  he  received  on  board,  from  Fort 
George,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  act  as  marines,  and  dis- 
tributed them  through  his  fleet.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
he  again  sailed.  At  eleven  o'clock,  after  much  manoeuvring  on 
both  sides,  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  opened  its  fire ;  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  the  action  became  general  on  both  sides.  At 
half  past  eleven,  the  American  weather  line  bore  up,  and  passed 
to  the  leeward,  the  Growler  and  Julia  excepted,  which  soon 
after  tacking  to  the  southward,  brought  the  British  between 
them  and  the  remainder  of  the  American  fleet.  Sir  James, 
after  exchanging  a  few  shot  with  the  American  commodore's 
ship,  pursued  the  Growler  and  Julia.  A  firing  commenced 
between  them,  which  continued  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th ;  when,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  two 
schooncis  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  fleets  had  lost  sight 
of  each  other  in  the  night ;  but  as  sir  James  on  the  next  day, 
when  they  were  again  visible,  showed  no  disposition  to  renew 
the  action,  commodore  Chauncey  returned  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bour. A  victory  for  this  aflJair  was  claimed  by  the  British  com- 
mander. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


War  on  the  Coast— British  attack  Lewiatown— Gun-Boats  attack  some  British 
Vessels  of  War— Exploits  of  Cockburn— Attack  on  Frenchtovvn— Plundering  and 
Burning  of  Havre  de  Grace— of  Georgetown  and  Fredericktown— Arrival  of  Admi- 
ral Warren  and  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith— Southern  Cities  threatened— Attack  on 
Craney  Island— gallantly  repulsed— Hampton  assaulted  and  plundered— Enormities 
committed  there— Correspondence  between  General  Taylor  and  Sir  Sydney  Beck- 
with—Cor.khurn  plunders  the  Coast  of  North  Carolina— Blockade  of  the  American 
Bquadro.i  at  New  London  by  Commodore  Hardy— Torpedo  Systeni. 


During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Great  Britain,  being  deeply 
engaged  in  the  important  transactions  then  going  on  in  Europe, 
had  little  time  to  attend  to  the  war  with  this  country.  The 
forces  which  she  could  spare,  had  been  sent  to  Canada  ;  and  not 
one  of  our  ports  could  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  actual 
blockade.  The  change  in  the  face  of  things  in  Europe,  how- 
ever, gave  her  a  greater  disposable  force,  and  more  leisure ; 
while  our  victories  on  the  ocean  awakened  her  attention,  and 
kindled  a  desire  for  revenge.  Long  before  spring,  it  was 
known  that  a  British  squadron  had  arrived  at  Bermuda,  with 
a  body  of  troops  on  board,  and  well  supplied  with  bombs  and 
rockets,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  some  of  our  southern 
cities  and  towns.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  north  and 
south,  from  the  belief,  that  the  northern  states  were  not  merely 
unfriendly  to  the  war,  but  were  strongly  inclined  to  secede 
from  the  union,  and  return  to  their  former  allegiance  to  the 
kinoj  of  England. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  species  of  hostilities, 
entirely  ne^v  among  civilized  people.  The  scenes  which  we 
must  pass  in  review,  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
moderation  ;  and  the  chief  actors  of  them  can  never  be  other- 
wise regarded,  than  as  the  perpetrators  of  enormities  from 
which  the  honourable  warrior  would  shrink  with  instinctive 
liorror  and  disijust. 

It  was  soon  understood  that  the  war  to  be  carried  on  against 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  spring,  was  to  be  a  warof  havock  and 
destruction  ;  but  to  what  extent  was  not  exactly  known.     The 
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enemy  "  talked  of  chastising  us  into  submission."  It  was  there- 
fore  expected  that  our  large  commercial  towns,  now  somewhat 
fortified  against  the  approach  of  their  shipping,  would  be  vigor- 
ously attacked  ;  and  it  was  probable  that  they  would  be  much 
injured,  and  not  impossible  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  ashes. 
Preparations  for  resistance  were  made,  by  stationing  small 
bodies  of  regular  troops  at  different  points  along  the  seaboard ; 
which  were  to  form  rallying  points  for  the  militia,  when  their 
aid  should  be  required.  A  number  of  marines  and  seamen, 
belonging  to  public  vessels  which  did  not  put  to  sea,  were 
directed  to  co-operate  in  this  service. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  a  squadron  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  the  line,  three  frigates  and  other  vessels,  made  its  appearance 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  apparently  standing  for  Hampton  Roads. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  caught  at  Norfolk,  and  the  militia 
were  called  in  from  the  upper  part  of  Virginia.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  upon  the  town  ;  the  enemy  contenting  him- 
self with  destroying  the  smaller  vessels  employed  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  bay,  and  cflectively  blockading  its  waters.  About  the 
same  time,  another  squadron,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Beresford,  consisting  of  the  Poictiers,  the  Belvidera  and  some 
other  vessels,  entered  the  Delaware,  which  in  the  same 
manner  destroyed  a  number  of  small  trading  vessels,  and 
attempted  several  times  to  land  some  men,  who  were  as  often 
repulsed  by  the  militia,  hastily  collected.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
sir  John  Beresford  made  a  demand  on  the  people  of  the  village 
of  Lewistown,  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  which  was  spiritedly 
refused  by  colonel  Davis,  commanding  at  that  place.  Captain 
Byron,  of  the  Belvidera,  was  ordered  to  move  near  the  village, 
and  bombard  it  until  the  demand  should  be  complied  with. 
This  was  obeyed,  but  without  effect :  after  a  cannonade  of 
twenty  hours,  the  enemy  were  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  place.  Their  fire  had  been  returned  from  some  batteries 
rapidly  thrown  up  on  the  bank,  with  considerable  effect.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  the  same  squadron  sent  out  their  barges  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lewistown,  to  procure  water.  Major 
George  Hunter  was  detached  by  colonel  Davis,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  to  oppose  their  landing,  a  duty  which  he 
performed  with  so  much  gallantry,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  to  their  shipping  precipitately.  The  squadron  soon 
aftx^r  returned  to  Bermuda,  where  sir  John  Borlace  Warren, 
who  commanded  on  this  station,  was  engaged  in  fitting  out  a 
more  considerable  armament,  for  the  attack  of  our  sea-coast 
during  the  summer. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  this  squadron,  the  Spartan  and 
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some  other  vessels  entered  the  Delaware.  One  of  them,  tlie 
sloop  of  war  Martin,  was  discovered  on  the  29th  of  July,  slightly- 
grounded  on  the  outer  edj^e  of  Crow's  shoals.  A  detachment 
of  the  gun-boat  flotilla,  at  that  time  near  the  place,  immediately 
moved,  and  anchoring  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
sloop,  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  Iht.  The  Junon  frigate 
soon  after  came  to  her  relief.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  during 
an  hour  between  the  gun-boats  and  these  two  vessels,  in  which 
the  latter  suffered  great  injury.  Finding  it  impossible  to  drive 
off  this  musquito  fleet,  the  enemy  manned  their  launches,  tenders 
and  cutters,  to  cut  off'  the  gun-boats  at  the  extremity  of  the 
line.  Gun-boat  No.  121,  commanded  by  sailing-master  Head, 
was  unfortunately  taken,  after  a  desperate  resistance  against 
eight  times  her  number.  The  British  soon  after  retired,  having 
extricated  the  Martin  from  her  situation. 

Scenes  of  a  different  kind  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  acting  in 
the  Chesapeake.  The  blockading-squadron,  which  had  returned 
in  February,  was  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  predatory  war 
along  the  shores  and  inlets.  It  was  here  that  Cockburn,  a  rear- 
admiral  in  the  British  service,  commenced  those  exploits,  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  notorious ;  and  of  which  ho 
may  justl-  claim  to  be  the  originator.  At  first,  they  were 
directed  a  nst  detached  farm-houses,  and  the  seats  of  private 
gentlemeii  .nprepared  for  and  incapable  of  defence.  These  were 
robbed,  and  the  owners  treated  in  the  rudest  manner.  The 
cattle  which  could  not  be  carried  away,  were  doomed  to  wanton 
destruction ;  and  the  slaves,  armed  against  their  owners,  were 
persuaded,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  their  new  friends,  to 
attack  and  plunder  the  defenceless  families  and  property  of  theif 
masters.  It  was  impossible  to  station  a  force  at  each  farm- 
house, to  meet  these  miserable  and  disgraceful  incursions.  Yet, 
in  several  instances,  they  were  bravely  repelled  by  militia,  who 
collected  without  authority  and  under  the  guidance  of  no  leader. 
Cockburn  took  possession  of  several  islands  in  the  bay,  par- 
ticularly Sharp's,  Tilghman's  and  Poplar  islands ;  whence  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  making  descents  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing shores,  at  such  times  as  the  inhabitants  happened  to  be  off 
their  guard :  but  the  spirited  citizens  of  Maryland,  by  station- 
ing bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  at  intervals  along  the  shore, 
ready  to  be  drawn  out  at  a  moment's  warning,  prevented  the 
success  of  many  of  them. 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of  his  attacks  on  the  farmers  and 
their  hen-roosts,  and  rendered  more  rapacious  by  the  booty 
already  obtained,  Cockburn  now  resolved  to  undertake  some- 
thing  of  a  bolder  and  more  adventurous  character,  in  which  his 
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thirst  for  plunder,  and  his  love  of  mischicif,  might  be  gratified 
in  a  higher  degree.  He  therefore  directed  his  attention  to  the 
unprotected  villages  and  hamlets  along  the  hay;  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  larger  towns,  the  plundering  of  which  might  Ikj  attend(;d 
with  some  danger.  The  first  of  his  exploits  was  against  tho 
village  of  Frenchtown,  containing  six  dwelling-houses,  two  largo 
store  houses,  and  several  stables.  This  place  was  important,  as 
a  point  of  intermediate  deposit  for  the  lines  of  transportation 
between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  and  Cock- 
burn  rightly  conjectured  that  here  there  might  be  private  pro- 
perty to  a  considerable  amount.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  this 
expedition,  from  his  ship  the  Marlborough,  in  barges,  with  iivo 
hundred  marines;  a  number  sufficient  to  have  carried  the  town 
on  their  backs-  Some  show  of  resistance  was  made  by  a  small 
party  of  militia  collected  from  Elkton,  which  retired  as  the 
admiral  approached.  The  store  houses  were  destroyed  ;  to- 
gether with  such  goods  as  cculd  not  be  carried  off,  to  an  immense 
amount.  Amongst  other  objects  of  wanton  destruction,  was  an 
elegant  drop-curtain,  belonging  to  the  theatres  of  the  cities 
before  mentioned.  The  brand  was  applied  to  some  of  the  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses,  and  to  several  vessels  lying  at  the  wharf; 
after  which,  the  British,  fearing  the  approach  of  the  militia, 
hastily  returned  to  their  shipping. 

The  next  exploit  of  the  admiral  was  of  still  greater  import- 
ance. The  town  of  Havre  de  Grace  is  situated  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, about  two  miles  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  is  a 
neat  village,  containing  twenty  or  thirty  houses.  An  attack  on 
this  plac'j  was  the  next  object  in  the  plan  of  his  operations. 
Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  May,  before  daylight,  his  approach 
was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  discharge  of 
numerous  rockets.  The  inhabitants,  thus  awakened  from  their 
sleep,  leaped  up  in  the  greatest  consternation ;  and  the  more 
courageous  repaired  to  the  beach,  where  a  few  small  pieces  of 
artillery  had  been  \  lanted  on  a  kind  of  battery,  for  the  purpose 
of  defence  against  the  smaller  watering  or  plundering  parties 
of  the  enemy.  After  firing  a  few  shots  on  the  approaching 
barges,  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  citizen  of  the 
place  of  the  name  of  O'Neill,  fled,  abandoning  the  village  to 
the  mercy  of  Cockburn.  O'Neill  alone  continued  to  fight,  load- 
ing a  piece  of  artillery,  and  firing  it  himself,  until,  in  recoiling, 
it  ran  over  his  thigh  and  wounded  him  severely.  He  then 
armed  himself  with  a  musket,  and  keeping  up  a  fire  on  the 
advancing  column  of  the  British,  which  had  by  this  time  landed 
and  formed,  limped  away  to  join  his  comrades,  whom  he 
attempted  in  vain  to  rally. 
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No  sooner  had  tho  oncmy  taken  possession  of  the  village  hy 
this  sudden  and   bold  assault,  than  they  set  themselves  about 
destroying  the  j)rivate  dwellings,  and  plundering  fh(!ir  contents. 
Having  glutted  their  avarice,  they  then  amused  themselves  with 
every  spcci(;s  of  barbarous  and  wanton  mischief.     The  housf^s 
being  now  on  (ire,  they  cut  open  the  beds  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  threw  in  the  feathers  to  increase  the  flame.     Women  and 
children  fled  shrieking  in  every  direction,  to  avoid  the  brutal 
insolence  of  the  Hritish  seamen  and  marines,  and  no  where  did 
they  fmd  a  protector  amongst  these  savages.     1'heir  clothes 
were  torn  from  their  backs,  and  they  felt  themselves  at  every 
moment  in  danger  of  being  massacred.     Not  on  women  and 
children  alone  were  these  outrages  committed  ;  the  horses  be- 
longing to  the  public  stages  were  cruelly  maimed,  and  the  stages 
themselves  broken  to  pieces.     Determintfd  that  their  character 
should  not  be  equivocal,  these  worse  than  Vandals,  selected  as  the 
next  object  of  their  barbarous  vengeance,  a  neat  and  beautiful 
building,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  and  took  unu- 
sual pains  to  deface  its  doors  and  windows.     One  building  yet 
remained  undemolished,  an  elegant  dwelling  belonging  to  com- 
modore Rodgers.     Here  the  most  respectable  females  of  the 
town  had  taken  refuge  with  their  children ;  believing  that  a 
naval  officer  would  not  wantonly  insult  the  unprotected  wife  of 
a  brave  and  gallant  seaman,  who  was  then  absent  in  the  service 
of  his  country.     The  officer  to  whom  the  task  of  conflagration 
had  been  assigned,  already  held  the  torch,  when  by  much  soli- 
citation he  was  induced  to  wait  a  few  moments,  until  an  ap- 
peal to  the  admiral  could  be  made.     It  proved  successful ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  to  his  praise,  that  he  refrained  on  one  occasion 
only  from  that  the  doing  of  which  would  have  been  the  climax  of 
brutality.     No   further   mischief  remaining  to  be  perpetrated 
in  the  village,  the  enemy  divided  their  force  into  three  bodies  , 
and  while  one  remained  to  keep  watch,  the  others  proceeded 
to  lay  waste  the  adjacent  country.      One  party  pursued  the 
route  towards  Baltimore  for  several  miles,  plundering  the  farm- 
houses, and  robbing  the  travellers  on  the  road  of  their  clothes 
and  money  ;  the  other  marched  up  the  river,  committing  similar 
outrages.     It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  acts  of  cruel  and 
wanton  injury,  inflicted   by  this  party,  during  the  short  time 
which  they  remained.     On  the  6th,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  inhabitants,  these   savages,  than  whom  those  of  the  west 
were  not  worse,  returned  to  their  fleet.     The  gallant  O'Neill, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  carried  with  them  and  de- 
tained several  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  thought  pro- 
per to  release  him.     The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  many  of 
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whom  were  almost  ruined,  threw  tlu'inscIveH  on  the  humanity 
of  their  lellovv-eifi/ens  of  Haltimore,  wIjo  eontrihutcd  so  gene- 
rously to  tlieir  reliiif,  that  they  were  Hoon  aller  enabled  to  com- 
mence th(!  rebuilding  of  their  houses. 

Elated  with  the  prolitabb;  i.ssu(»  of  this  desc^Kit,  in  which  a 
rich  booty  was  obtained  with  so  little  danj^er,  the  enerriy  was 
eager  for  some  other  enterprise  equally  honourable  to  the;  Bri- 
tish arms.  On  the  river  Sassafras,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
bay,  stood  Georj^c'town  and  Fredericktown,  two  beautiful  vil- 
lages situated  nearly  opposite  to  each  other,one  in  Kent,  the  other 
in  Cecil  county.  These  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  admi- 
ral. His  hired  agents,  for  miscreants  may  be  found  in  every 
country  for  such  purposes,  had  inlbrmed  him,  that  there  he  njight 
glut  his  crew  witii  plunder.  On  the  Oth,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  six  hundred  men,  in  eighteen  barg{!S,  he  ascended  the 
river,  and  proceeded  towards  Fredericktown.  Colonel  Vea/y 
had  collected  here  about  filly  militia ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  the 
barges,  he  immediately  commenced  a  heavy  fire  with  langrel 
shot  and  musketry.  The  greater  part  of  the  militia  soon  fled, 
leaving  the  colonel  to  oppose  the  enemy  as  he  could ;  he,  notwith- 
standing, kept  up  a  steady  fire,  until  they  approached  so  near 
that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  admiral  boldly  advanced 
to  the  town,  plundered  the  houses,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  women  and  children,  again  acted  the  incendiary.  Leav- 
ing Fredericktown  in  flames,  he  passed  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  whence,  after  treating  the  villnge  of  Georgetown  in 
the  same  manner,  he  returned,  glutted  with  spoil  and  satiated 
with  wanton  havock. 

Not  long  after  this,  admiral  Warren  entered  the  bay,  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement  to  the  fleet,  and  a  number  of  land 
troops  and  marines  under  the  command  of  sir  Sidr,  j  Beckwith. 
He  had  seized  some  of  the  vessels  employed  in  ihe  navigation 
of  the  bay,  with  the  view  of  using  them  in  penetrating  those 
inlets  which  were  impervious  to  the  larger  tenders.  To  oppose 
the  small  parties  which  he  sent  out,  the  government  hired  a 
number  of  barges  and  light  vessels,  which,  by  moving  from 
place  to  place  with  groat  rapidity,  tended  to  keep  him  in  check. 

By  the  arrival  of  admiral  Warren,  the  hostile  force  in  the 
Chesapeake  was  increased  to  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  twelve 
frigates,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The 
appearance  of  this  formidable  armament  created  much  alarm  in 
the  more  considerable  towns  along  the  neighbouring  coast. 
Baltimqre,  Annapolis,  and  Norfolk  were  threatened ;  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  latter  of  these  places  was  selected 
to  receive  the  first  blow 
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On  /lie  l^^tli,  cominodorci  C'assin,  Imvinjj;  received  intellij^enco 
that  u  .s({Ua(li'on  ol'tlic  enemy  had  arrived  in  llainpton  lioad^i, 
conunenccd  ilw  rwerssary  (hsjiositions  lor  repellinu;  tlie  invader. 
The  lVi^af(>  ( 'onstflhifion  w/is  anchored  hetween  the  two  I'orls, 
conirnan(hM<j;  ICIi/ahc^th  river,  on  which  tlie  city  ot  Norfolk  i.s 
situated.  At  this  place  nearly  ten  thousand  oftlu!  Vir«^inia  mili- 
tia had  collected.  A  detachment  of  the  gun  hoat  flotilla  was 
ordered  in  the  meanwhile  to  descend  the  river,  and  entrafjo  the 
foremost  of  the  enemy's  friijatea.  (Captain  Tarhell,  hy  whom 
it  was  commandfMl,  |)n^cer'ded  in  two  divisions:  the  first  com- 
manded hy  lieutenant  (lardncr,  and  the  other  hy  lieutenant 
IJenly.  On  the  2()th,  having  l)rou<iht  his  <,Min  hoats  into  a  fa- 
vourahle  position,  he  opened  a  ra|)id  Are  upon  the  Jimon  fri- 
gate, at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  This  was  returned  ;  and 
the  cannonade  continued  for  half  an  hour  ;  the  frigate  receiving 
much  injury,  while  the  gun  hoats  sutlcred  hut  little.  Another 
vessel,  which  proved  to  he  a  razee,  was  now  seen  coming  to  her 
assistance;  and  the  fire  of  the  Junon,  which  for  a  short  time 
had  been  silenced,  on  the  arrival  of  her  consort  and  additional 
I'rigates,  again  opened.  Captain  Tarhell  now  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  retire.  Hy  this  affair,  the  Junon  was  much  shattered  ; 
and  her  loss,  considering  the  great  disparity  of  force,  was  con- 
siderable. 

A  formidable  attack  on  Norfolk  having  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  British,  it  was  necessary,  prepaiatory  to  this,  to  subdue 
the  forts  by  which  it  was  protected.  The  nearest  obstruction 
to  the  enemy's  advances,  was  Craney  Island  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  fleet  in  the  bay  dropped  to  the  mouth  of  James 
River.  Captain  Tarhell  gave  orders  to  lieutenants  Ncale,  Shu- 
brick,  and  Saundersof  the  iVigate Constellation, to  land  a  hundred 
seamen  on  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  manning  a  battery  on 
the  northwest  side ;  while  he  stationed  the  gun  boats  in  such  a 
manner  as  enabled  him  to  annoy  the  enemy  from  the  opposite 
side.  On  the  22d,  at  daylight,  they  were  discovered  approach- 
ing in  barges,  round  the  point  of  Nansemond  river,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  thousand  men;  most  of  whom,  it  was  aHcrwards 
ascertained,  were  wretched  French  troops,  which  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  Spain,  and  induced  to  enter  the  British  service  by 
the  promise  of  l)eing  permitted  to  pillage  and  fdjuse  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  They  selected  a  place  of  landing 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  gun  boats;  but,  unfortunately  for  Ibem, 
not  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  When  they  had  approached 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  lieutenant  Nenl(%  assist- 
ed  by  lieutenants  Shubrick  and  Saunders,  o))ened  a  galling  fire 
frovn  his  battery,  and  compelled  them  to  pause.     The  battery 
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was  manned  by  ono  hundred  and  fifty  nnen,  including  lieutenant 
Breckcnridge's  marines.  An  eiglitecn  pounder  which  had  been 
inonnted  on  it  was  directed  with  so  much  precision,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  enemy's  boats  were  cut  in  twain,  and  the  men  with 
diliicully  (>scaj)ed.  The  Centipede,  the  admiral's  barge,  was 
sunlv,  and  the  whole  force  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.  No  sooner  was  this  discovered,  than  lieutenant  Neale 
ordered  his  men  to  haul  up  the  boats  which  had  been  sunk, 
and  to  aflbrd  the  unfortunate  sufferers  every  assistance  in  their 
power. 

A  large  party  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed  on  the  main 
shore,  and  were  crossing  a  narrow  inlet  to  the  west  side,  were 
not  less  M'armly  received  by  the  Virginia  volunteers.  A  short 
time  before  the  approach  of  the  barges,  this  body  of  men, 
about  eight  hundred  in  number,  attempted  to  cross  to  the  island 
by  the  inlet  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Colonel  Beatty,  who 
had  been  posted,  with  about  four  hundred  men.  on  the  island, 
planted  two  twenty. four  pounders,  and  four  sixes,  to  oppose 
the  passage,  under  the  direction  of  major  Faulkner,  aided  by 
captain  Emerson,  and  lieutenants  Howel  and  Godwin.  The 
conflict  commenced  at  the  same  moment  that  the  attack  was 
made  on  the  party  approaching  by  water ;  and  the  enemy 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  liis  attempt  in  this  quarter  also. 
His  total  loss  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  a  number  of  his  men,  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  desert. 

The  safety  of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Gosport,  Ports- 
mouth and  other  surrounding  towns,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  resolute  defence  of  Craney  island.  The  conduct  of  lieu- 
tenant Neale,  and  his  brave  companions,  Shubrick,  Saunders, 
and  Breckenridge,  received  the  grateful  acknowledgements  of 
the  inhabitants.  Colonel  Beatty  and  his  officers,  and  two  non- 
commissioned volunteers,  sergeant  Young  and  corporal  Molfit, 
were  no  less  entitled  to  praise  for  the  parts  which  they  took  in 
this  interesting  affair. 

This  imexpected  repulse  enraged  the  enemy  beyond  measure ; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  their  desire  of  revenge  was  excited, 
they  were  targht  greater  prudence  in  the  selection  of  the  object 
of  nttack.  A  consultation  took  place  between  admiral  Warren, 
sir  oidney  Beck  with,  and  Cockburn,  which  resulted  in  a  deter- 
mination to  attack  the  town  of  Hampton,  about  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Norfolk.  There  was  a  <t'  rrison  here,  consisting 
of  about  four  hundred  men,  artillerists  and  inf-mtry.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place  were  very  inconsiderable;  and  the  town  itself 
was  of  little  more  importance  than  the  vfllage  which  had  been 
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pillaged  by  Cockburn.  It  was  thought,  that  by  the  possession 
of  tiiis  plane,  the  communication  between  Norfolk  and  the  upper 
part  of  Virginia  would  be  entirely  cut  olf.  On  the  I'T'th,  the  plan 
of  attack  having  been  adjusted,  admiral  Cockb^irn  advanced 
towards  the  town,  with  a  number  of  barges,  tenders  and  smaller 
vessels,  throwing  rockets,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  cannonade; 
while  sir  Sydney  landed  belcw,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
intending  to  march  up  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  was  so  warmly  received  by  major  Crutchfield, 
the  oflicer  commanding  at  Hampton,  who  opened  upon  him  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery,  that  he  was  compelled  instantly  to  draw 
bp  k,  and  conceal  himself  behind  a  point.  In  the  meanwhile, 
sir  Sydney  made  his  appearance,  and  was  severely  handled  by 
a  rifle  company  under  captain  Servant,  which  had  been  posted 
in  a  wood,  near  which  he  had  to  pass.  Major  Crutchfield  soon 
after  drew  up  his  infantry  in  support  of  the  riflemen ;  but  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  contend  with  numbers  so  superior,  he  made 
good  his  retreat,  not  however  without  g.r'Xit  difficulty.  Cap- 
tain Pryor  had  been  left  to  command  the  battery  which  opposed 
the  enemy's  approach  from  sea.  The  royal  marines,  having 
landed,  had  advanced  within  sixty  yards  of  him  ;  and  his  corps, 
considering  their  situation  hopeless,  already  regarded  them- 
selves as  prisoners  of  war  ;  when,  ordering  the  guns  to  be  spiked, 
and  charging  upon  the  enemy,  he  threw  them  into  such  con- 
fusion, that  he  actually  effected  his  escape  withoLit  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  affair, 
amounted  to  seven  killed  and  twelve  wounded :  that  of  the 
British,  according  to  their  statement,  was  five  filled  and  thirty- 
three  wounded ;  but  it  was  probably  much  more  considerable. 

Scarcely  was  this  village  in  the  possession  of  the  invaders, 
when  full  permission  was  given  to  the  troops  to  gratify  their 
worst  passions  and  propensities.  After  enacting  the  usual 
scenes  of  shameless  plunder  and  devastation,  they  proceeded  to 
offer  violence  to  the  persons  of  those  of  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants, whose  age,  sex  or  infirmities  had  prevented  them  from 
escaping.  Was  there  no  British  officer  who,  on  this  occasion, 
felt  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  endeavoured,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  to  rescue  it  from  indelible  reproach  ?  It  seems  there 
was  not  one.  An  old  man  of  the  name  of  Kirby,  unable  to  rise 
from  his  bed,  was  set  upon  and  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
aged  wife,  who,  on  daring  to  remonstrate,  received  the  contents 
of  a  pistol  in  her  breast !  To  complete  this  barbarous  act,  they 
wantonly  put  to  death  his  faithful  dog !  Two  sick  men  were 
murdered  in  the  hospital;  the  medical  stores  were  destroyed; 
and  the  wounded  who  fell  into  their  hands,  were  not  only  de- 
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During  two 


nied  medical  aid,  but  oven  common  sustenance, 
days,  did  the  British  thus  throw  aside,  not  merely  the  character 
of  soldiers,  bui  of  men ;  when,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
neighbouring  militia,  they  withdrew  with  such  precipitation, 
tliat  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
some  of  their  men,  were  lell  behind. 

This  picture  is  by  no  means  overcharged.  Tt  is  founded  on 
authentic  evidence  submitted  to  a  committee  of  congress.  The 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Virginia  were,  if  possible,  more  ex- 
cited by  this  affair,  than  were  those  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky 
at  the  massacre  by  Proctor.  General  Taylor,  who  commanded 
the  station,  addressed  a  letter  to  sir  Sydney  Beck  with,  couched 
in  terms  of  dignified,  thrilling  eloquence,  such  as  the  feelings 
of  an  honourable  man  alone  can  dictate.  After  stating  the 
enormities  of  which  the  British  had  been  guilty,  he  desired  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  war  which  they  intended  to 
carry  on  against  the  United  States ;  whether  the  scenes  enacted 
at  Hampton  were  unauthorised  by  the  British  government,  or 
whether   that   power   had   entirely  thrown   aside   the   usages 


which 


govern  civilized  nations  when  at  variance.     "  Worth- 


less," said  he,  "  is  the  laurel  steeped  in  female  tears,  and  joy- 
less the  conquests  which  have  inflicted  needless  woe  on  the 
peaceful  and  unresisting."  Sir  Sydney  replied,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  excesses  at  Hampton ;  and  hoped  that,  in  future, 
the  war  would  be  carried  on  with  as  much  regard  to  humanity 
as  possible.  This  evasive  answer  was  not  deemed  satisfactory ; 
and  one  more  explicit  was  required.  He  then  declared  that  the 
excesses  committed  were  in  retaliation,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  at  Craney  island  in  shooting  at  the  seamen  who 
clung  to  a  barge  which  had  overset.  General  Taylor  imme- 
diately instituted  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  proved  the  charge 
to  be  without  foundation.  On  the  result  of  this  investigation 
being  communicated  to  sir  Sydney,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
give  a  written  reply  :  he  promised,  verbally,  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood  ;  excusing  himself,  on  the  score 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  kind  of  warfare  to  which  his  men 
had  been  accustomed  in  Spain ;  and  alleging,  that  as  soon  as  he 
found  them  engaged  in  the  excesses  complained  of,  he  had  given 
orders  for  them  to  re-embark.  It  is  unpleasant  to  implicate 
admiral  Warren  and  sir  Sydney  Beckwith  in  this  detestable 
affair ;  but  there  was  in  the  conduct  of  these  two  officers  a 
shameful  indifference  upon  a  subject  which  so  deeply  regarded 
the  character  of  the  British  government. 

The  squadron,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  fre- 
quently threatened  the  cities  of  Washington,  Annapolis  and  Bal- 
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timore.  Largo  bodies  of  militia  were  on  several  occasions 
drawn  out,  and  the  country  was  in  consequence  much  harassed. 
This  was  fair  and  justifiable  in  the  enemy,  and  is  no  subject  of 
complaint ;  and  had  any  of  our  towns  been  laid  in  ashes  while 
attempting  a  resistance,  it  would  have  been  regarded  only  as  a 
misfortune  of  war  which  the  enemy  had  a  right  to  inflict.  Ad- 
miral Cockburfi  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  own  inclination,  in 
moving  to  the  south  with  a  formidable  squadron,  to  carry  on, 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  the  same  species  of  warfare 
which  he  had  so  successfully  practised  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  he  appeared  off  Ocracokc,  a  village 
of  North  Carolina,  and  shortly  after,  crossing  the  bar  with  a 
number  of  barges,  attacked  two  private  armed  vessels,  the  Ana- 
conda and  the  Atlas,  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  cap- 
tured. The  revenue  cutter,  then  in  port,  made  her  escape  to 
Newbern,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  the  citizens,  they  assembled 
in  such  n"mbers  that  the  admiral's  designs  upon  that  town 
were  frustrated.  Landing  about  three  thousand  men,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Portsmouth,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  in  his  usual 
manner.  lie  returned  to  his  barges  with  a  valuable  booty, 
and  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  had  induced  to  leave  their 
masters  under  a  promise  of  freedom,  which  he  afterwards 
I'edeemed  by  selling  them  in  the  West  Indiv  s. 

To  the  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  fortunately  these  dis- 
graceful depredations  were  not  committed,  tlie  coast  was  not 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  war.  The  city  of  New  York  was 
strictly  blockaded.  The  American  frigates  United  States  and 
Macedonian,  and  the  sloop  Hornet,  attempted  to  sail  on  a  cruise 
from  that  port  about  the  beginning  of  May  ;  but  finding  the 
force  at  the  Hook  much  superior  to  theirs,  they  put  back,  and 
passed  through  Hell  Gate,  with  the  intention  of  getting  out  by 
tiie  sound.  In  this  they  were  also  frustrated;  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  after  another  attempt,  they  were  chased  into  New  Lon- 
don. Six  hundred  militia  were  immediately  called  in  from  the 
surrounding  country,  for  the  protection  of  the  squadron  ;  and 
commodore  Decatur,  landing  some  of  his  guns,  mounted  a  bat- 
tery on  the  shore,  and  at  the  same  time  so  lightened  his  vessels, 
as  to  enable  them  to  ascend  the  river  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy.  This  place  was  so  well  fortified,  however,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  upon  it,  although  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up  for  many  months. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  commodore  Hardy, 
who  commanded  the  squadron  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
that  of  Cockburn.  Although  he  frequently  landed  on  different 
parts  of  the   coast,  his  deportment   was   such   as   might   bo 
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expected  from  a  manly,  humane  and  generous  enemy.  If  the 
proceedings  of  Cockburn  were  authorised  by  his  government, 
they  were  dictated  by  a  very  mistaken  policy  ;  for  nothing  could 
more  effectually  heal  political  differences,  and  render  the  war  a 
common  cause  with  every  American. 

An  act  of  congress  had  been  passed  during  the  winter,  which 
cannot  be  mentioned  but  with  feelings  of  regret.  By  this  act, 
a  reward  of  half  their  value,  was  offered  for  the  destruction  of 
ships  belonging  to  the  enemy  by  means  other  than  those  of  the 
armed  or  commissioned  vessels  of  the  United  States.  This 
measure  was  intended  to  encourage  the  use  of  torpedoes,  of 
which  so  much  at  that  time  was  said.  There  is  something 
unmanly  in  this  insidious  mode  of  annoyance.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable for  defence  even  against  an  unsparing  foe ;  and  is  but 
little  better  than  poisoning  fountains.  Valour  can  claim  no 
share  in  such  exploits ;  and  to  the  noble  mind  little  pleasure 
can  be  derived  from  the  recollection  of  success  over  an  enemy 
treacherously  vanquished.  It  had  been  in  the  power  of  general 
Sinclair,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  to  have  poisoned  his  spi- 
rituous liquors  at  the  moment  of  his  defeat,  and  thus  to  have 
destroyed  a  cruel  enemy ;  but  shame  would  have  followed  the 
infliction  of  such  an  injury,  even  upon  savages. 

Several  attempts  at  blowing  up  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
made,  in  consequence  of  the  law.  The  most  remarkable  were 
those  against  the  Ramillies,  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  Planta- 
genet.  The  schooner  Eagle,  having  been  filled  with  flour  bar- 
rels, and  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  with  the  latter  of  which  a 
concealed  gun-lock  communicated,  was  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  blockading  squadron's  boats.  Fortunately,  the  seamen, 
instead  of  taking  her  alongside  of  the  Ramillies,  determined^first 
to  unlade  some  of  the  cargo :  while  employed  in  doing  this, 
the  schooner  blew  up,  and  destroyed  several  of  her  captors. 
The  next  experiment  made  with  the  torpedo,  was  against  the 
Plantagenet,  then  lying  below  Norfolk.  Afler  four  or  five 
attempts,  in  which  the  persons  engaged  could  not  come  suffi- 
ciently near  the  ship  without  being  discovered,  the  torpedo 
was  dropped  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  left  to  be 
swept  down  by  the  tide.  On  touching  the  vessel,  it  explodea 
in  the  most  awfu)  manner ;  causing  an  immense  column  of 
water  to  be  thrown  up,  which  fell  with  vast  weight  upon  the 
deck  of  the  shin  j  while  a  yawning  gulf  seemed  to  swallow 
her  up.  The  crew  immediately  took  to  their  boats,  completely 
panic-struck.  Commodore  Hardy  was  justly  indignant  at  this 
dishonourable  species  of  annoyance,  and  protested  against  it 
in  strong  terms.     It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  compelling  the 
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enemy  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  their  approach  to  our  hai- 
hours;  and  although  the  use  of  torpedoes  was  relin<juished, 
their  apprehensions  served  to  keep  them  at  a  greater  distance. 
If  any  thing  could  justify  this  mode  of  attack,  it  was  the  scenes 
at  Hampton,  and  the  deportment  of  Cockburn  and  his  crew ; 
but  commodore  Hardy  was  a  generous  enemy,  and  merited 
(Ufterent  treatment. 


CHAPTER  X, 
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Naval  Affairs— The  Hornet  captures  the  Peacock— Humane  and  generous  Conduct 
"r>f  Captain  Lawrence  and  the  Crew  of  the  Hornet— Captain  Lawrence  appointed  to 
the  Chesapeake— The  Shannon  challenges  the  Chesapeake— The  Shannon  captures 
the  Chesapeake — Death  of  Captain  Lawrence— The  Pelican  captures  Die  Argus — 
Cruise  of  Commodore  Porter  in  the  South  Seas— The  Enterprize  captures  the  Boxer 
—Cruise  of  Commodore  Rodgers— Cruise  of  the  Congress— Gallant  Conduct  of  Ame- 
rican Privateers— of  the  Comet— of  the  General  Armstrong— The  Privatoer  Decatur 
captures  the  Dominica. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  our  navy.'  Our  ves- 
sels continued  to  annoy  the  enemy,  in  spile  of  the  thousand  ships 
with  which  she  pursued  them  in  squadrons  through  ev(^ry  sea. 
Instead  of  courting  an  engagement  with  them,  she  studiously 
avoided  coming  in  contact,  except  where  her  force  was  greatly 
superior.  The  "  fir  built  frigates"  of  America  had  suddenly 
become  ships  of  the  line,  and  Great  Britain  cut  down  her  sev- 
enty-fours, that  her  vessels  might  engage  with  ours  on  equal 
terms.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  become  so 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  our  marine,  that  congress,  during 
the  last  session,  had  authorised  the  building  of  several  additional 
vessels  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  continue  to  augment  our  navy, 
by  annual  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly wise  policy  ;  foi  whatever  we  may  fear  from  a  standing 
army,  there  can  be  no  similar  ground  of  objection  to  a  navy. 
Besides,  it  is  only  on  that  element  that  we  can  come  in  con- 
tact with  an  enemy  of  consequence.  Fortunately  for  us,  our 
territory  adjoins  to  that  of  no  power,  from  which  we  need  ap- 
prehend any  great  danger  :  while  the  colonies  of  England  and 
of  Spain  might  have  reason  'Vr  apprehension,  if  the  genius  of 
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our  government  were  not  opposed  to  conquest.  On  the  ocean, 
however,  we  must  unavoidably  co  ne  in  contact  with  other  na- 
tions, so  long  as  we  pretend  to  have  commerce ;  for  without  a 
navy  that  commerce  cannot  be  protected. 

In  our  last  chapter  on  the  naval  war,  it  was  mentioned,  that 
the  Hornet,  captain  Lawrence,  was  left  to  blockade  the  Bonne 
Citoyennc,  at  St.  Salvador.  This  latter  vessel  was  formally 
challenged  by  the  Hornet :  but  cither  from  unwillingness  lo 
risk  the  loss  of  a  quantity  of  specie  which  she  had  on  board, 
or  becau'-^e  she  was  not  inclined  to  engage  in  the  combat  though 
of  superior  force,  she  thought  proper  to  pay  no  atitention  to  the 
challenge.  Commodore  Bainbridge  had  parted  from  the  Hor- 
net at  this  place :  ard  it  will  be  recollected  how  gloriously  he 
met  the  Java  and  captured  her  a  few  days  afterwards.  The 
Hornet  continued  the  blockade  until  the  24th  of  January, 
when  the  Montague  seventy -four  hove  in  sight,  and  compelled 
her  to  escape  into  port.  She  ran  out,  however,  the  same 
night,  and  proceeded  on  a  cruise.  Her  commander  first 
shaped  his  course  to  Pernambuco ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, captured  the  English  brig  Resolution,  of  ten  guns,  with 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  He  then  ran  down 
the  coast  of  Maranham,  cruised  off*  there  a  short  time ;  and 
thence  off  Surinam,  where  he  also  cruised  for  some  lime ;  and 
on  the  22d  stood  for  Demerara.  The  next  cay,  he  discovered 
an  English  brig  of  war  lying  at  anchor  outside  of  the  bar,  and 
on  beating  around  the  Carabana  bank,  to  come  near  her,  he  dis- 
covered, at  half  past  three  in  the  allernoon,  another  sail  on  his 
weather  quarter,  edging  down  for  him.  This  proved  to  be  a 
large  man  of  war  brig,  the  Peacock,  captain  Peake,  somewhat 
superior  to  the  Hornet  in  force.  Captain  Lawrence  manoeu- 
vred somr»  time  to  gain  the  weather  gage  of  her  ;  but  his  efforts 
proving  fr  .itless,  he  hoisted  the  American  ensign,  tacked  abojt, 
and  in  passing  her,  exchanged  a  broadside  at  the  distance  of  pis- 
tol shot.  The  Peacock  being  then  discovered  in  the  act  of 
wearing,  Lawrence  bore  up,  received  her  starboard  broadside, 
ran  her  close  on  board  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  poured  into 
her  so  heavy  a  fire,  that  in  fifleen  minutes  she  surrendered. 
At  the  moment  of  her  surrender,  she  hoisted  a  signal  of  dis 
tress ;  as  she  was  literally  cut  to  pieces,  and  had  already  si^ 
feet  water  in  her  hold. 

Lieutenant  Shubrick,  the  gallantry  of  whose  conduct  in  thii 
affair  was  not  Jess  conspicuous  than  in  the  actions  with  the  Guer 
riere  and  lava,  was  despatched  to  bring  the  ofiicers  and  crew  of 
the  vanquished  vessel  on  board  the  Hornet.     He  found  that 
her  captain  had  been  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  crew 
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either  killed  or  wounded;  and  that  the  vessel  was  sinking  fast, 
in  spite  of  every  ctibrt  to  keep  her  above  v/ater.  Strenuous  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  take  otl*  the  crew  before  the  vessel  sunk: 
her  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  the  shot  holes  were  plugged  ; 
and  a  part  of  the  Hornet's  crew,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  laboured 
incessantly  in  the  removal  of  the  prisoners.  The  utmost  eflbrts 
of  these  generous  mert  were  vain  ;  she  sunk  in  the  midst  of  them, 
carrying  down  nine  of  her  own  crew  and  three  of  the  Ameri- 
can. Thus  did  our  gallant  countrymen  twice  risk  their  lives: 
first  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  next  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity ;  first  to  conquer  their  enemies,  and  then  to  save  them. 
These  are  actions,  which  it  unfortunately  falls  too  rarely  to  the 
lot  of  the  historian  to  record.  The  crew  of  the  Hornet  divided 
their  clothing  with  the  prisoners,  who  were  left  destitute  by 
the  sinking  of  the  ship ;  and  so  sensible  were  the  otticers  of 
the  generous  treatment  v/hich  they  experienced  from  captain 
Lawrence  and  his  men,  that,  on  their  arrival  at  New  York,  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  in  a  public  letter  of  thanks.  "  So 
much,"  say  they,  "  was  done  to  alleviate  the  uncomfortable 
and  distressing  situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  when  re- 
ceived on  board  the  ship  you  command,  that  we  cannot  better 
express  our  feelings,  than  by  saying,  we  ceased  to  consider 
ourselves  prisoners;  and  every  thing  that  friendship  could  dic- 
tate, was  adopted  by  you  and  the  officers  of  the  Hornet,  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  we  otherwise  should  have  experi- 
enced, from  the  unavoidable  loss  of  the  whole  of  our  property 
and  clothes,  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  Peacock."  This 
praise  is  worth  more  than  a  victory;  and  the  conduct  which 
elicited  it  is  certainly  much  more  deserving  to  be  termed  glo- 
rious  than  the  destruction  of  human  life,  on  whatever  scale  it 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  on  board  the  Peacock, 
could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  was  supposed  to  exceed 
fifty  ;  while  the  Hornet  received  but  little  injury.  The  officers 
mentioned  as  having  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion, 
were  lieutenants  Conner  and  Newton,  and  midshipmen  Cooper, 
Mayo,  Getz,  Sr  oot.  Tippet,  Boerum  and  Titus.  Li  utenant 
Stewart  was  unfortunately  too  ill  to  take  a  part  in  the  action. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Hornet, 
the  Chesapeake  arrived  at  Boston,  after  a  cruise  of  four  months. 
Her  commander,  captain  Evans,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
New  York  station,  she  was  assigned  to  captain  Lawrence. 

The  British,  whose  mortification  at  their  repeated  defeats 
may  be  easily  imagined,  and  who  regarded  the  reputation  of 
their  navy  as  their  great  bulwark,  had  become  seriously  alarmed. 
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If  the  charm  of  their  fancied  superiority  on  this  element  were 
once  destroyed,  other  nations,  who  now  yielded  to  them  tho 
paUn,  might  conceive  the  idea  of  resistance  also,  hi  some 
recent  encounters,  even  the  French,  who  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate in  their  naval  combats  with  the  British,  had  begun 
to  pluck  up  courage.  Something  immediate  must  be  done  to 
retrieve  their  character,  o*  all  their  naval  songs  must  be  burnt 
and  their  boastings  suddenly  terminate.  The  course  was  natur- 
ally fallen  upon  of  selecting  one  of  their  best  frigates,  manned  by 
picked  seamen,  and  exercised  with  all  possible  pains,  for  the 
special  purpose.  They  deigned  to  copy  every  thing  which  in 
reality,  or  which  they  fancied,  prevailed  in  the  American  ships. 
A  rumour  was  current,  that  backwoodsmen  were  placed  in  the 
tops  of  our  vessels,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the 
British  officers.  Sharpshooters  were  now  carefully  trained 
by  the  British,  and  directed  to  aim  only  at  the  officers  of  the 
Americans.  Thus  provided  with  a  chosen  ship  and  crew,  cap- 
tain Brooke  appeared  with  the  Shannon  on  the  American  coast. 
In  April,  off  Boston  harbour, he  sent  a  challenge  to  the  President, 
commodore  Rodgers,  which  happened  to  be  there.  On  the  23d, 
this  vessel,  with  the  Congress,  captain  Smith,  sailed  on  a 
cruise  ;  but  the  Shannon,  then  in  company  with  the  Tenedos, 
either  intentionally  avoided  them,  or  by  accident  happened  to 
be  out  of  the  way.  The  Shannon  some  time  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  captain  Lawrence,  who 
had  just  taken  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  unfor- 
tunately was  not  received  by  him. 

We  are  now  to  relate  an  occurrence  which  imparts  a  melan- 
choly tone  to  our  naval  chronicle,  thus  far  so  brilliant.  Cap- 
tain Lawrence,  on  arriving  to  take  command  of  his  ship,  was 
informed  that  a  British  frigate  was  lying  before  the  harbour, 
apparently  courting  a  combat  with  an  American.  Listening 
only  to  the  dictates  of  his  generous  nature,  he  burned  with 
impatience  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  unfortunately  did  not  suffi- 
ciently pause  to  examine  whether  the  terms  were  equal.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew  consisted  of  men  who 
had  just  been  enlisted ;  several  of  his  officers  were  sick ;  and 
that  kind  of  mutual  confidence,  which  arises  /*  -^  a  long  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  was  wanting  between  ..imself  and  his 
men.  But  he  could  not  brook  the  thought  r "  being  thus  de- 
fied. On  the  1st  of  June  he  sailed  forth,  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Shannon,  he  made  a 
short  address  to  his  crew,  but  found  it  received  with  no  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  murmured,  alleging  as  the  cause  of  complaint  that 
their  prize  money  had  not  been  paid.     He  immediately  gave 
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Tlie  Shannon  captures  tho  Chesapeake Death  of  Captain  Lawrence. 

them  tickets  tor  it,  and  supposed  they  were  now  conciliated ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  were  at  this  moment  ahiiost  in  a  state 
of  inutiny.  Several  foreigners,  who  had  accidentally  found 
dieir  way  into  the  crew,  had  succxieded  in  poisoning  their  minds. 
Tiu;  brave  Lawrence,  consulting  his  own  heart,  looked  only  to 
the  enemy  without,  and  not  to  the  enemy  within. 

The  Shannon,  observing  the  Chesapeake,  put  to  sea,  and 
was  fc'lowed  by  her.  At  half  past  five,  the  Chesapeake  closed 
with  the  enemy,  and  gave  him  a  broadside  ;  which  was  returned. 
It  proved  equally  destructive  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Chesapeake 
was  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  officers  :  the  sailing 
master.  White,  was  killed  ;  lieutenant  Ballard,  mortally  wound- 
ed^ and  lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  marines,  and  captain  Law- 
rence himself,  were  severely  wounded.  The  latter,  although  in 
great  pain,  still  continued  to  give  orders.  A  second  and  a  third 
broadside  were  exchanged,  with  evident  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  Chesapeake;  but  the  same  inisfortune  in  the  loss  of  ofli- 
cers  continued;  the  first  li-cutenant,  Ludlow,  was  carried  below 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  throe  men  successively  were  shot  from 
the  wheel.  A  ball  having  struck  her  foresail,  so  that  she 
could  no  lonijer  answer  her  helm,  and  bciim  disabled  in  her 
rigging,  the  Chesapeake  fell  with  her  quarter  on  the  Shannon's 
starboard  anchor.  This  accident  may  be  considered  as  having 
decided  the  contest ;  an  opportunity  being  thus  given  to  the 
enemy  to  rake  the  Chesapeake,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
action,  to  board  her.  Captain  Lawrence,  although  -severely 
wounded,  as  before  mentioned,  still  persisted  in  keeping  the 
deck,  and  commanded  the  boarders  to  be  called  up  ;  at  this  mo- 
ment a  musket  ball  entering  his  body,  he  was  carried  below, 
having  first  uttered  those  memorable  words,  which  have  since 
become  the  motto  of  the  American  navy.  Don't  give  up  tub 
Ship.  The  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  being  now  nearly  ali 
killed,  the  command  devolved  on  lieutcn^ant  Budd,  who  called 
up  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  order  of  Lawrence 
into  execution.  At  this  time,  captain  Brooke,  finding  that  his 
vessel  had  received  so  many  shots  between  wind  and  water  that 
there  was  danger  of  her  sinking,  and  perceiving  the  confusion 
which  reigned  on  board  the  American  ship,  threw  twenty  of  his 
marines  on  board  of  her,  and  immediately  followed  them.  Lieu- 
tenant Budd  endeavoured  to  shoot  his  vessel  clear  of  the  Shan- 
non ;  but  being  soon  after  wou  nded,  and  a  part  of  the  crew  hav- 
ing mutinied,  the  scheme  entirely  failed.  A  number,  however, 
continued  to  fight  with  unalterable  resolution.  Captain  Brooke 
received  a  wound  in  fhe  head,  and  was  carried  on  board  his  own 
ship  ;  and  lieutenant  Watt,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
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was  killed  ;  but  a  large  rpinforcement  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  enemy,  they  gained  possession  of  the  deck,  and  soon 
after  hoisted  the  English  flag. 

In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  twenty-three  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded :  among  the  killed,  her  first  lieu- 
tenant, her  clerk  and  purser;  and  among  the  wounded,  her 
captain.  On  board  the  Chesapeake,  the  captain,  the  first  and 
fourth  lieutenants,  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  the  master,  mid- 
shipmen Hopewell,  Livingston,  Evans,  and  about  seventy 
men  were  killed  ;  and  the  second  and  third  lieutenants,  midship- 
men Weaver,  Abbot,  Nicholls,  Berry,  and  about  eighty  men, 
wounded.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  loss  was  sustained 
after  the  enemy  had  gained  the  deck.  The  British  have  been 
charged  with  cruel  and  ungenerous  conduct  towards  the  van- 
quished ;  and  we  could  wish  that  this  charge,  if  untrue,  had 
been  properly  repelled.  It  is  said  that,  after  the  Americans 
had  submitted,  the  work  of  destruction  was  continued  ;  and 
that  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was  not  of  that  liberal  cha- 
racter which  might  have  been  expected  from  manly  victors. 
The  generosity  of  their  subsequent  conduct  leads  us  to  hope 
that  these  complaints  were  unfounded.  The  bodies  of  our 
naval  heroes,  Lawrence  and  Ludlow,  on  their  arrival  at  Hali- 
fax, were  interred  with  every  honour,  civil,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary, which  could  be  bestowed ;  and  no  testimony  of  respect 
that  was  due  to  their  memories  was  left  unpaid.  They  were 
afterwards  brought  to  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Crowninshield 
pf  Boston,  at  his  own  expense,  in  a  vessel  manned  by  twelve 
masters  of  vessels,  who  volunteered  their  services  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  a  passport  having  been  readily  granted  for  this  purpose 
by  commodore  Hardy. 

The  loss  of  the  Chesapeake  has  been  attributed  to  the  acci- 
dent of  her  falling  on  board  the  Shannon,  and  to  the  mutinous 
state  of  her  crew.  She  was  somewhat  inferior  in  force  also : 
but  this  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  for  until'the 
fatal  accident,  the  advantage  in  the  contest  was  decidedly  hers. 

Never  did  any  victory — not  the  victories  of  Wellington  in 
Spain,  nor  even  those  of  Nelson — call  forth  such  expressions 
of  joy,  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  a  proof  that  our  naval  cha- 
racter had  risen  somewhat  in  their  estimation.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  regarded  as  an  occurrence  which  proved  no  supe- 
riority in  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  lamented  chiefly  for  the  loss 
of  our  brave  officers. 

The  tide  of  fortune  seemed  for  a  short  time  to  set  in  favour  of 
Great  jiritain.  On  the  4th  of  August,  another  of  our  national 
vessels  was  captured  by  the  enemy.     The  Argus,  after  carry- 
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ing  out  Mr.  Crawlbrd,  our  minister  to  France,  in  the  spring  of 
iyi3,  proceeded,  early  in  June,  to  cruise  in  the  British  chan- 
nrl,  where  she  continued  for  two  months  to  commit  great  ha- 
vock  on  the  British  shipping.  So  much  uneasiness  did  slic 
cause,  tliat  the  Enghsh  merchants  were  unable  to  ellect  an  in- 
surance on  their  vessels,  under  three  times  the  usual  premium. 
The  British  government  was  induced,  at  last,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  driving  off  this  daring  enemy.  On  the  14th,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  the  Pelican,  a  British  sloop  of  war  of  greater 
ibrce  than  tiie  Argus,  obtained  sight  of  her  by  the  light  of  a  brig 
then  on  fire ;  and  immediately  prepared  to  attack  her.  At  live 
o'clock,  the  action  commenced  at  the  distance  of  musket  shot ; 
the  ['(ilicxm  having  the  weather  gage.  At  the  first  broadside, 
niptain  Allen,  of  the  Argus,  lell,  severely  wounded,  but  remained 
on  deck  until  several  broadsides  were  exchanged,  when  he  was 
carried  below,  leaving  the  command  to  lieutenant  Watson.  At 
half  past  six,  the  rigging  of  the  Argus  was  so  cut  up,  as  to  ren- 
der her  almost  unmanageable ;  and  the  lieutenant  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head.  The  command  now  devolved  on  lieutenant 
William  H.  Allen,  Jun.,  who  for  some  time,  by  great  exertion, 
defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Pelican  to  gain  a  raking  position. 
At  thirty-five  minutes  pxst  six,  the  Argus,  having  lost  her  wheel 
ropes  and  running  rigging,  could  no  longer  be  manoeuvred,  and 
the  Pelican  having  chosen  a  position  in  which  noneof  the  guns 
of  the  Argus  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  the  latter  had  no- 
thing butmusketry  tooppose  to  the  raking  broadsides  of  theother. 
At  forty-seven  minutes  past  six,  she  surrendered,  with  the  loss 
of  six  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  On  board  the  PelicHH, 
there  were  three  killed,  and  five  wounded.  Captain  Allen,  and 
midshipmen  Delphy  and  Edwards,  died  soon  afterwards  in 
England,  and  were  all  interred  with  the  honours  of  war.  The 
Pelican  was  a  sloop  of  twenty  guns,  the  Argus  of  eighteen ;  but 
the  victory,  in  this  instance,  may  fairly  be  awarded  to  the 
English.  Our  officers  and  men  did  their  duty  ;  but  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  more  fortunate  adversary.  Captain  Allen 
was  justly  a  favourite  in  this  country,  and  his  memory  is  dear 
^o  his  countrymen. 

By  letters  dated  early  in  .fuly,  news  reached  the  United  States 
from  captain  Porter,  that  he  had  captured  several  British  vessels 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  was  then  cruising  with  great  success. 
He  had  actually  created  a  fleet  of  nine  sail,  by  means  of  vessels 
captured  on  those  seas,  eight  of  which  had  been  letters  of 
marque  ;  and  was  completely  master  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  novelty  in  naval  history  ;  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt,  had  it  been  performed  by  an  English  naval  com- 
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maiuler,  tliat  it  vvoultl  Imvo  Uovix  appliiudt'd  to  tfic,  skies.  By 
iiouo  of  our  conunaiidoi'H  was  tlnn'o  so  much  injury  donn  to 
British  coiiunercc ;  and  against  nono  ol'thcni  ucm'o  our  oncmiivs 
Ko  |)r()riis(i  ill  their  invectives.  On  the  list  ol'  his  captures  wero 
two  tinr  ICnj^lish  slii()s,  pierced  I'or  tU(Mily  j^iuisand  carrying  bf?- 
tu'eeu  th(un  sixteen,  with  lilty-live  nu.-n,  and  haviriLj;  on  huard 
a  cnnsiderahle  sum  in  sp(!ci(\  On  the  !J()th  of  March,  he  li-ll 
in  with  a  Spanish  ship,  tlie  Ner(*yda,  which  had  heen  eni);a'j,ed 
in  (-apturing  American  ships:  he  took  tlic  hhcrty  of  tlirowin;^ 
hi-rj^MU  is  over  hoard,  and  hh(>ratini^  tho  ships  and  prisituers  wliich 
the  pirat(>  had  captured.  'I'his  is  prohahly  one  ol'  lh(^  groiuid.s 
upon  wiiich  conunodorc  Porter  was  denominatefl  a  bucanier  by 
the  liritish. 

The  enemy  wore  not  long  pf^rniitted  to  rejoice  in  the  eon- 
quest  (»!'  th(}  Arij;us:  victory  once  more  returned  to  tlie  side  of 
justice,  "  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights."  The  American  brig 
JOnterprizc,  lieutenant  conmjandant  William  liurrows,  sailed 
from  I'ortsujouth  on  a  cruis(%  about  th(!  1st  ol'  Sepfend)er.  On 
the  5th,  a  large  man  of  war  brig  was  discovered,  to  which  she 
gave  chase.  'Vlw  enemy,  al^er  firing  some  guns,  stood  for 
the  Knterprizo  with  sev»;ral  ensigns  hoisted.  She  proved  to  Imi 
the  Bo\(^r,  of  a  force  somewhat  sujierior  to  that  of  the  Enter- 
prize.  A  little  afler  three,  the  firing  commence)]  on  both  sides, 
within  pistol  shot.  After  the  action  had  continued  lilleen  min- 
utes, the  J'lnterprize  ranged  ahead,  and  raked  her  for  the  space 
of  tweijty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  enemy 
ceased  liring,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  being  unable  to  haul  down 
itt^r  flag,  as  it  had  been  nailed  to  the  mast.  The  J'hiterprize  had 
thirteen  wounded  and  one  killed,  but  that  one  was  the  lamented 
tiurrows.  lie  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  but 
refused  to  quit  the  deck.  He  had  requested  that  t}»e  flag  might 
never  be  struck  ;  and  when  the  sword  of  the  enemy  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  clasped  it  to  his  breast,  and  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm,  "  I  die  contented."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  would 
lie  permit  himself  to  be  carried  below.  The  British  loss  was 
much  more  considerable,  but  was  not  j)roperly  ascertained  :  it 
was  supj)osed,  however,  that  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the 
crew  ol'the  Boxer  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  former 
her  commander,  ca])tain  Blylhe.  The  bravado  of  nailing  tlio 
flag  to  the  mast  was  an  additional  ])roof  of  the  new  light  iu 
which  the  Americans  were  now  held  by  an  enemy,  which  be- 
fore allected  to  despise  them.  The  two  commanders,  both  mest 
promising  young  UK^n,  were  interred  beside  each  other,  at  Port- 
land, with  military  honours. 

On  the  26th  of'  September,  the  President,  commodore  Rod- 
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pcrs,  nrrivpfl  at  N<'\vport,  KIkuIc  Island,  al'frr  n  rniisr»  of  un- 
usual IrriLffh.  I  lo  jiad  piil  l»>  sen  on  tlic  MOlli  of  April,  in  (•umpaiiy 
with  til'.'  ('(Uigrcss,  ciptaiik  Sinilli.  Allcr  c'ruisiii<^' otroiir  roast 
without  auy  iiuporfuiif  occurrence,  the  cotnniofiorc  parted  iVttm 
th(!  Coniircss  on  tin;  Mlh  of  May,  and  shaped  his  coiirs<5  no  as 
to  intercept  th(^  Hritish  trade  in  th(!  W Cst  Indies.  Mee'lin^  with 
no  success,  Ik;  stooti  towards  thi;  A/ores,  when;  he  couliinied 
until  tiie  ()th  of  .lunc,  with(»ut  (Micoujiterin;^  any  of  lh(!  enemy's 
v<.'ssets.  llo  now  sailed  in  the  din^ction  (d  ICn^land  ;  and 
made  four  (ruptures  hetween  the  Dtii  and  l^Jth  of  June,  llo 
next  cruised  in  the  truck  from  Newl()un(lland  to  St.  ( leor^e's 
('hannf;',  without  nieiitini^  a  single  vessel  ;  and  hein^^  slK)rt 
of  provisions  put  into  North  Her^'en  on  the  ;J7tJi  ol'  June. 
Thence  he  steered  towards  the  Orkneys,  to  Intercept  a  convoy 
from  Arcliangel ;  but  ahout  the  middle  of  July,  when  in  mo- 
mentary ex[)ectation  of  meeting  with  it,  he  was  chased  by  a 
ship  of  the  lino  and  a  frigate  for  sevcn'al  days.  Having  ellected 
his  escape,  he  next  placed  himself  in  the  direction  of  the  trade 
piissing  out  of  and  into  tlu;  Irish  (.'haniiel.  In  this  position  he 
made  three  captures  ;  when  finding  that  the  enemy  had  a  sujxi- 
rior  force  near  at  hand,  he  made  a  circuit  round  Ireland,  and 
steering  lor  tl>e  bank^  of  Newfoundland,  made  two  captures 
there.  On  the  2'M  d"  September  he  captured,  in  a  singular 
manner,  the  British  s<;hooner  Highflyer,  tcrider  to  admiral  VVar- 
ren.  On  her  approach  to  the  Presidtuit,  slu;  hoisted  a  private 
signal,  whicli  was  answered  by  one  that  cliaiu^ed  to  bo  the  Bri- 
tish signal  for  that  day  :  she  accordingly  bore  down  and  was 
captured.  By  this  means  the  British  private  signals,  and  admi- 
ral Warren's  instructions,  were  obtained ;  and  the  commodore 
was  enabled  to  avoid  their  squadrons  on  the  coast.  He  soon 
after  arrived  at  Newport. 

The  Congress,  alter  parting  from  the  President,  continued 
at  sea  until  the  12th  of  December,  when  she  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  She  had  cruised  chiefly  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  had  capturod  a  number  of  the 
enemy's  vessels,  among  which  were  two  armed  brigs  of  ten 
guns  each. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  the  character  of  our  flag  at 
sea,  was  supported  not  merely  by  our  national  vessels :  there 
were  numerous  instances  in  which  our  private  cruisers  acquit- 
ted themselves  in  a  manner  which  entitled  them  to  honourable 
notice.  The  public  attention,  however,  was  so  much  occupied 
with  the  former,  that  the  latter  perhaps  did  not  receive  a  due 
share  of  applause.  A  few  instances  may  now  be  selected  from 
among  manv      Perhaps  no  action  during  the  war  displayed 
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more  daring  courage,  and  greater  superiority  of  seamanship 
than  the  engagement  of  captain  Boyle,  of  the  Comet,  with  a  Por- 
tqguese  brig,  and  three  armed  merchantmen.  After  encounter- 
ing them  all,  and  fighting  them  for  several  hours,  he  compelled 
one  of  the  merchantmen  to  tteirrender,  and  the  brig  to  sheer  otl\ 
although  of  double  the  force  of  the  Comet.  This  would  appear 
almost  incredible,  if  the  details  were  not  perfectly  authenticated- 

On  the  lllh  of  March,  off  Surinam,  the  General  Armstrong 
discovered  a  sail  which  she  supposed  to  be  a  letter  of  marque, 
and  after  giving  her  a  broadside,  and  wearing  to  give  another, 
to  her  surprise  she  found  herself  alongside  of  a  frigate,  which 
soon  opened  such  a  heavy  fire,  as  would  have  sunk  the 
schooner,  had  she  not  succeeded  in  making  her  escape. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  iha  privateer  Decatur,  being  on  a 
cruise,  discovered  a  ship  and  a  schooner :  the  first  proved  to 
be  the  British  packet,  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  the  other  the 
British  vessel  of  war,  the  Dominica.  She  immediately  stood 
towards  them,  and  soon  found  herself  abreast  of  the  schooner. 
Both  vessels  continued  to  manceuvre  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
the  Dominica  endeavouring  to  escape,  and  the  Decatur  to 
board  :  during  which  time  several  broadsides  were  fired  by  the 
former,  and  some  shot  from  the  large  gun  of  the  latter.  The 
Decatur  at  last  succeeded  in  boarding ;  a  number  of  her  men 
passing  by  means  of  her  bowsprit  into  the  stern  of  the  enemy. 
The  fire  from  the  artillery  and  musketry  was  now  terrible, 
being  well  supported  on  both  sides.  I'he  Dominica  not  b:^ing 
able  to  disengage  herself,  dropped  alongside,  and  was  boarded 
by  the  whole  crew  of  the  Decatur.  Fire-arms  now  became 
useless,  and  the  crews  fought  hand  to  hand  with  cutlasses. 
The  ofticers  of  the  Dominica  being  all  killed  or  wounded,  she 
was  forced  to  surrende»*.  As  soon  as  the  combat  was  over,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  tacked  about  and  escaped. 

The  Decatur  was  armed  with  six  twelve-pcund  carronades, 
and  one  eighteen-pounder  on  a  pivot,  with  one  hundred  and 
three  men.  Her  loss  was  three  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded. 
The  Dominica  had  twelve  twelve-pound  carronades*,  two  long 
sfxes,  one  brass  four-pounder,  and  one  thirty-two  pound  car- 
ronade  on  a  pivot,  with  eighty-three  men.  She  had  thirteen 
killed,  and  forty-seven  wounded.  The  surviving  officers  of 
the  Dominica  attributed  their  defeat  to  the  masterly  manoeu- 
vring of  the  Decatur,  and  the  superior  skill  of  her  crew  in  the 
use  of  musketry.  The  captain  of  the  Dominica,  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  v.  as  wounded  early  in 
the  action ;  but  he  fought  to  the  last  moment,  declaring  that  he 
would  surrender  his  vessel  only  with  his  life.  , 
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The  Decatur  arrived  at  Charlcstown  with  her  prize,  on  the 
2()th  of  August.  It  is  pleasing  to  record,  that  in  this  instance 
our  brave  tars  did  not  depart  fron?  their  accustomed  generosity,. 
The  surviving  officers  of  the  Dominica  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  humanity  and  attentibn  which'  they  experienced 
from  the  victors. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Affairs  of  the  West  —  Patriotic  Enthusiasm  of  Oiiio  and  Kentucky  —  Governor 
Shelby— Character  of  the  Kentuckians— Gallant  Defence  of  Fort  Sandusky  by  Major 
Croghan— Humane  Conduct  of  the  Besieged— Tecumseh  raises  the  Siego  of  Fort 
Meigs— Naval  Preparations  on  Lake  Erie — Commodore  Perry  sails  with  his  Fleet — 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie— Gallant  Behaviour  of  Perry — Capture  of  the  Enemy's  whole 
Squadron — "  We  Iiave  met  the  Enemy,  and  they  arc  ours" — North-western  Army 
reinforced— Capture  of  Maiden— Skirmish  at  Chatham— Battle  of  the  Thames— Cap- 
ture of  the  British  Regulars — Colonel  Johnson  wounded — Death  of  Tecumseh — Cha- 
racter of  Tecumseh — Escape  of  General  Proctor — Public  Testimonials  of  Respect  to 
General  Harrison — Generous  Treatment  of  the  British  Prisoners— of  the  Savages! — 
Correspondence  between  General  Harrison  and  General  Vincent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  war  on  the 
northern  frontier,  on  the  seaboard  and  on  the  ocean,  important 
preparations  were  making  to  the  westward ;  and  although  the 
spring  and  summer  had  elapsed  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
incident  in  this  quarter  worthy  of  record,  they  had  not  passed 
inactively.  The  general  attention  was  now  turned  towards  it 
with  much  anxiety ;  and  the  armies  of  the  Niagara  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  remained  almost  with  folded  arms,  awaiting  the  respec- 
tive results  of  Harrison's  campaign,  and  of  the  contest  for  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie.  The  British,  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat,  laboured  with  great  assiduity  to  strengthen 
themselves  ;  and  the  reinforcements  continually  arriving  at  Fort 
George,  wore  evidently  destined  to  follow  up  the  advantages 
which  Proctor,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander  on  the  lake, 
might  (jjain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  states 
of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  were  excited  in  a  surprising  degree. 
Had  it  been  necessary,  they  would  have  risen  en  masse ;  for 
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almost  every  man  capable  of  bearuig  a  musket,  was  ready  to 
march.  The  governor  of  Ohio  had  scarce  issued  his  procla- 
mation for  volunteers  (for  the  legal  obligation  to  render  military 
service  vv^as  no  longer  enforced),  when  fifteen  thousand  men, 
completely  armed  and  equipped — a  number  five  times  greater 
than  was  required  —  presented  themselves.  The  venerable 
governor  of  Kentucky,  Shelby,  a  revolutionary  hero,  and  the 
Nestor  of  the  war,  made  it  known  that  he  would  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  injured  citizens  of  that  state,  and  lead  them 
to  seek  revenge  for  the  murder  of  their  relatives  and  friends  : 
but  he  limited  the  number  of  volunteers  to  four  thousand. 
The  territory  embraced  by  the  state  of  Kentucky,  called  by 
the  natives  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  sixty  years  ago  was 
an  I  :iinhabited  forest ;  and  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
theatre  of  sanguinary  Indian  wars.  At  this  day,  it  blooms  be- 
neath the  hand  of  agriculture  ;  and  is  filled  with  beautiful  towns 
and  villages — the  abodes  of  peace  and  opulence.  The  inha- 
bitants are  derived  principally  from  those  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Livmg  in  abundance  and  at  their  ease,  a.'>d 
remote  from  the  seats  of  commerce,  they  had  imbibed  less  of 
foreign  attachments  and  feelings,  than  any  of  our  people ;  and 
were  imbued  with  a  purer  enthusiasm  for  the  institutions  of 
freedom.  To  an  enlightened  manliness  of  mind,  they  united  a 
romantic  cast  of  character,  arising  from  the  independence  of 
their  situation  and  the  absence  of  too  close  an  intercourse  with 
the  sordid  world.  Possessing  not  a  little  of  the  chivalric  in  their 
generous  and  hospitable  deportment,  and  fearing  dishonour  more 
than  danger ;  they  were  benevolent  and  disinterested  in  the 
extreme.  Had  the  elder  brethren  of  our  confederacy  acted  in 
any  respect  as  did  this  younger  member,  the  Canadas  would 
have  been  ours. 

The  transactions  which  are  now  to  be  related,  may  justly  be 
ranked  among  the  most  pleasing  to  our  national  pride,  of  any 
which  took  place  during  the  war.  The  campaign  opened  with 
an  affair,  which,  though  comparatively  of  small  consequence, 
was  characterized  by  the  most  brilliant  bravery.  This  was  the 
unparalleled  defence  of  Fort  Sandusky,  by  a  youth  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  August,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  volunteers,  which  did  no«^  take  place  until  the 
following  month,  threatening  movement"  had  been  made  upon 
all  the  different  forts  established  by  the  Americans  on  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  Lake  Erie.  After  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  the 
British  had  received  considerable  reinforcements  of  regular 
troops,  and  also  of  Indians  under  their  great  leader  Tecumseh. 
It  was  all-important  to  reduce  these  forts  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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Gallant  Defence  of  Fort  Sandusky  by  Major  Croglian. 


American  volunteers.  Major  Croghan,  then  comnnanding  at  Up- 
per Sandusky,  having  received  intimations  that  the  enemy  were 
about  to  invest  the  fort  of  Lower  Sandusiiy,  marched  to  tliis 
latter  place  with  some  additional  force.  He  occupied  himself 
with  great  assiduity  in  placing  it  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  ; 
but  the  only  addition  of  importance,  which  the  time  would 
allow  him  to  make,  was  a  ditch  six  feet  deep  and  nine  feet  wide, 
outside  the  stockade  of  pickets  by  which  the  fort  was  enclosed. 
He  had  but  one  six-po  'nder ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  consisting  of  some  regulars,  and  of  detachments  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Petersburgh  volunteers :  while  his  slight  and 
hastily  constructed  fortifications  afforded  but  a  weak  defence 
against  artillery.  General  Harrison,  not  conceiving  it  prac- 
ticable to  defend  the  place,  ordered  young  Croghan  to  retire  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  after  destroying  the  works.  By  a 
despatch,  which  was  intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, the  latter  declared  his  unwillingness  to  obey,  as  he  was 
able  to  defend  the  fort.  This  reaching  the  general,  he  sent  for 
Croghan ;  and,  on  receiving  satisfactory  explanations,  fully 
authorised  him  to  make  the  attempt. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  general  Proctor,  having  lefl  a  large 
body  of  Indians  under  Tecumseh  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  a  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  arrived  at  Sandusky  with  about  five 
hundred  regulars,  seven  hundred  Indians,  and  some  gun  boats. 
After  he  had  made  such  dispositions  of  his  troops  as  rendered 
the  retreat  of  the  garrison  impracticable,  he  sent  a  flag  by  colo- 
nel Elliot  and  major  Chambers,  demanding  a  surrender,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  threats  of  butchery  and  massacre  if  the 
garrison  should  hold  out.  Croghan,  who  found  that  all  his  com- 
panions, chiefly  striplings  like  himself,  would  support  him  to 
the  last,  returned  a  spirited  answer:  to  the  effect  that,  "when 
the  fort  should  be  taken,  there  would  be  none  left  to  massacre ; 
as  it  would  not  be  given  up  while  a  man  was  able  to  fight." 

When  the  flag  returned,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  from  six- 
pounders  in  the  boats  and  a  howitzer,  which  was  kept  up  during 
the  night.  In  the  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  three  sixes 
had  been  planted,  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  within  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  pickets;  which  shortly  after  com- 
menced firing,  but  with  little  cfl^ect.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  enemy  having  concentrated  his  fire  against  the 
northwest  angle  of  the  fort,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  breach, 
it  was  immedifitely  strrngthenod  by  means  of  bags  of  flour  and 
sand.  At  the  same  time,  the  six-pounder,  the  only  piece  of 
artillery  in  the  fort,  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  bastion  which 
covered  the  point  to  be  assailed,  and  loaded  with  slugs  and 
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grape.  A.bout  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  now  advanced  to 
assail  tiic  part  where  it  was  supposed  the  pickets  had  been 
injured ;  at  the  same  time  making  several  feints,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  besieged  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  Their 
Ibrce  being  thus  dis}X)sed,  a  column  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  who  were  so  enveloped  in  smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  until 
they  approached  within  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  assault.  A  tire  of  musketry  from  the  fort, 
threw  them  for  a  moment  into  confusion  ;  but  they  were  quickly 
rallied  by  colonel  Short  their  commander,  who  sprung  over  the 
outer  works  into  the  ditch,  and  commanded  his  men  to  follow, 

crying  out,  "  Give  the  d d  Yankees  no  quarter  !"     Scarcely 

had  these  words  escaped  his  lips,  when  the  six-pounder  opened 
iil)on  them  a  most  destructive  fire  ;  killing  their  barbarous  leader 
and  twenty  others,  and  wounding  as  many  more.  A  volley  of 
musketry  was,  at  the  same  time,  fired  upon  those  who  had  not 
descended.  The  officer  who  succeeded  Short,  exasperated  at 
being  thus  treated  by  a  few  boys,  formed  the  broken  column 
anew,  and  again  rushed  to  the  ditch.  The  six-pounder  was  a 
second  time  played  on  them  with  the  same  success  as  before ; 
and  the  small  arms  were  discharged  so  rapidly,  that  they  were 
again  thrown  into  confusion,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
their  olficers,  fled  to  an  adjoining  wood,  whither  they  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Indians.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  assailants 
abandoned  the  attack.  Panic-struck,  they  retreated  to  their 
boats,  in  sullen  silence;  scarcely  darins  to  cast  their  eves  to- 
wards  the  I'atal  spot,  where  they  had  been  so  signally  chas- 
tised by  a  force  scarce  a  tenth  of  theirs  in  number. 

If  this  gallant  defences  deserved  the  applause  of  the  brave,  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  besieged  was  well  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  every  friend  of  humanity.  Forgetting  in  a  moment 
that  they  had  been  assailed  by  merciless  foes,  who  sought 
to  massacre  them  without  regarding  the  laws  of  honourable 
war,  the  little  band  felt  only  the  desire  of  relieving  the  wounded 
men  who  had  been  lell  behind  by  the  enemy.  During  the 
night,  provisions  and  buckets  of  water  were  handed  over  th(} 
])ickets ;  and,  by  an  opening  which  was  made,  many  of  the 
sLilferers  were  taken  in  and  immediately  supplied  with  surgical 
aid  :  and  this,  although  a  firing  was  still  kept  up  with  small  arms 
by  the  enemy  for  a  i)art  of  the  time. 

The  loss  of  the  garrison  amounted  to  one  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  could  not  have  been  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  :  upwards  of  fifiy  were  found  in  and  about 
the  ditch.  It  was  discovered  next  morning,  that  the  enemy 
had  hastily  retreated ;  leaving  a  boat,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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nTilit«iry  stores,  and  upwards  of  seventy  stand  of  arms.  The 
Americans  were  engaged,  during  the  day,  in  burying  the  dead 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  providing  for  the  wounded. 

This  exploit  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  parties  through- 
out the  United  States.  Major  Croghan,  together  with  his  com- 
panions, captain  Hunter,  lieutenants  Johnson  and  Baylor,  and 
ensigns  Shipp  and  Duncan  (afterwards  governor  of  Illinois) 
of  the  Seventeenth  regiment ;  Anthony  and  Anderson,  of  the 
Twenty-fourth ;  and  Meeks,  of  the  Seventh ;  and  the  other 
officers  and  volunteers,  were  highly  complimented  by  general 
Harrison.  They  afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  congress. 
Major  Croghan  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  was  presented  with  an  elejirant  sword  by  the  ladies  of  Chil- 
licothe.     See  Engraving,  poge  108  ante. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  Tecumseh,  having  raised  the  siege  of 
Fort  Meigs,  followed  Proctor  to  Detroit ;  and  all  hope  was  given 
up  by  the  enemy  of  reducing  the  American  forts,  until  they 
could  gain  the  ascendancy  on  the  lake. 

The  utmost  exertions  had  been  made,  in  the  meanwhile,  by 
captain  Perry,  to  complete  the  naval  armament  on  Lake  Erie. 
By  the  2d  of  August,  the  fleet  was  equipped  ;  but  some  time  was 
lost  in  getting  several  of  the  vessels  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  of  Erie.  On  the  4th,  he  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy ; 
but  not  meeting  him,  he  returned  on  the  8th.  Aftf-r  receiving 
a  reinforcement  of  sailors  brought  by  captain  Elli<ir,  he  again 
sailed  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  15th  anchored  in  the  bay  of  San- 
dusky. Here  he  took  in  about  twenty  volunteer  marines,  and 
again  went  in  search  of  the  enemy  ;  and  afler  cruising  off  Mai- 
den, retired  to  Put-in-Bay,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  the  brig  Lawrence,  his  flag  vessel,  of  twenty  guns  ; 
the  Niagara,  captain  Elliot,  of  twenty ;  the  Caledonian,  lieute- 
nant Turner,  of  three  ;  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  four ;  the  Scorpion, 
of  two ;  the  Somers,  of  two  guns  and  two  swivels ;  the 
sloop  Trippe,  and  schooners  Tigress  and  Porcupine,  of  one 
gun  each  :  amounting  in  all  to  nine  vessels,  fifly-four  guns  and 
two  swivels.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  the 
enemy  was  discovered  bearing  down  upon  the  American  squa- 
dron ;  which  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  stood  out  to 
meet  him.  The  Americans  had  three  vessels  more  than  the 
British ;  but  this  advantage  was  fully  counterbalanced  by  the 
size,  and  the  number  of  guns,  of  those  of  the  enemy.  The  fleet 
of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  Detroit,  commodore  Barclay,  of 
nineteen  guns  and  two  howitzers  ,•  the  Queen  Charlotte,  captain 
Finnis,  of  seventeen  guns ;  the  schooner  Lady  Prevost.  lieute- 
nant Buchan,  of  thirteen  guns  and  two  howitzers  j   the  brig 
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Jiiiiitor,  of  ten  i^nns ;  the  sloop  Little  licit,  of  three  guns;  unci 
the  schooner  Chippewa,  of  one  gun  and  two  svivcls  :  in  all, 
six  V(!SS(4s,  sixty-three  guns,  four  howitzers  and  two  swiviiis. 

When  the  Americans  stood  out,  the  liiitish  fleet  had  the 
weather  gage;  but  the  wind  soon  aller  changed,  and  brought 
the  American  fleet  to  windward.  Tiic  line  of  battle  was  form- 
ed at  eleven ;  and  at  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve,  the  enemy's 
flag  ship,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte,  opened  their  fire  upon  the 
Lawrence  ;  which  she  sustained  for  ten  minutes,  before  she  was 
near  enough  for  her  guns,  which  were  carronades,  to  return  it. 
She  continued  to  bear  up,  making  signals  for  the  otlier  vesse's  to 
hasten  to  her  support ;  and  at  five  minutes  before  twelve,  brought 
her  guns  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  Unfortunately,  the  wind 
being  light,  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  squadron  could  not  come 
up  to  her  assi.stance ;  and  she  was  compelled  to  contend,  for 
two  hours,  with  two  ships  each  nearly  equal  to  her  in  force. 
The  contest  was,  notwithstanding,  maintained  by  her  with  un- 
shaken courage,  and  with  a  coolness  which  deserves  the  high- 
est admiration.  By  this  time  the  Lawrence  had  become  entirely 
unmanageable.  Every  gun  in  the  brig  being  dismounted  ;  and 
with  the  exce|)tion  of  four  or  five,  her  whole  cnnv  cither  killed 
or  wounded ;  Perry  determined  to  leave  her.  With  a  presence 
of  mind  which  drew  forth  the  praise  of  the  gallant  officer  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  he  sprung  into  his  boat,  and  heroically 
wavin  ;;  his  sword,  passed  unhurt  to  the  Niagara,  carrying  his 
flag  w  itli  him.  At  the  moment  he  reached  the  Niagara,  the  fiag 
of  the  Lawrence  came  down.  She  was  utterly  unable  to  make 
further  resistance  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  wanton  waste  of  the 
remaining  lives,  to  continue  the  contest.  Captain  Elliot  now 
letl  the  Niagara,  with  the  view  of  bringing  up  the  rest  of  the 
fleet ;  while  Perry  again  bore  down  among  ibe  enemy  in  a  ship 
which  had  as  yet  taken  no  share  in  the  action  As  he  passed 
ahead  of  the  Detroit,  Queen  Charlotte  and  Lady  Prevost,  he 
poured  into  each  a  broadside  from  his  starboard  side  ;  and  from 
his  larboard  fired  into  the  Chippewa  and  Little  Belt.  To  one  of 
tlie  vessels — the  Lady  Prevost,  which  he  approached  within 
half  pistol  shot,  the  fire  was  so  destructive,  that  her  men 
were  compelled  to  run  below.  At  this  moment  the  wind  fresh- 
ening, the  Caledonia  came  up,  and  opened  her  fire  ;  and  several 
others  of  the  squadron  were  enabled  soon  after  to  do  the  same. 
For  a  time,  this  novel  and  im[)ortant  combat  raged  with  inde- 
scribable violence  and  fury.  The  result  of  a  campaign,  tlio 
command  of  a  sea,  the  glory  and  renown  of  t^yo  rival  nations 
matched  for  the  first  time  in  squadron,  were  at  issue.  The 
contest  was  not  long  doubtful.     The  Queen  Charlotte,  having 
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lost  hor  captain  and  all  her  principal  oliiccrs,  by  some  mis- 
chance ran  Ibul  of  tho  Detroit.  By  this  accident  the  greater  part 
of  their  guns  were  rendered  useless ;  and  the  two  ships  were 
now  in  turn  conjpelled  to  sustain  an  incessant  fire  from  the 
Niagara,  and  tiie  other  vessels  of  the  American  squadron.  The 
[lag  of  captain  Barclay  soon  struck;  and  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
the  Lady  Prevost,  the  Hunter  and  the  Chippewa  surrendered 
in  immediate  succession :  the  Little  Belt  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  pursued  by  two  gun-boats  and  captured. 

Thus,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  was  a  naval  victory 
achieved,  in  which  every  vessel  of  the  enemy  was  captured. 
If  any  thing  could  enhance  its  brilliancy,  it  was  the  modest 
manner  in  which  it  was  announced  by  the  incomparable  Perry : 
We  have  met  the  Enemy,  and  they  are  ours,  were  his 
words.  Great  Britain  had  already  been  defeated  in  single  com- 
bat ;  she  was  now  beaten  in  squadron.  The  carnage  in  this 
affair  was  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged. 
The  Americans  had  twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six 
wounded  :  among  the  former,  were  lieutenant  Brooks  of  the 
marines,  and  midshipman  Laub ;  among  the  latter,  lieutenant 
Yarnall,  sailing-master  Taylor,  purser  Hamilton  and  midship- 
men Claxton  and  Swartwout.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
about  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ;  many  of  whom 
were  officers:  and  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  six  hundred, 
exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Americans.  Commodore 
Barclay,  a  gallant  sailor,  one  of  whose  arms  had  been  shot  off 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hip, 
and  lost  the  use  of  his  remaining  arm. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  received  with  unbounded  demon- 
strations of  joy.  All  party  feelings  were  for  a  moment  forgot- 
ten ;  and  the  glorious  occurrence  was  celebrated  by  illuminations 
and  festivals,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
British  prisoners  was  such,  as  to  call  forth  their  thanks.  Cap- 
tain Barclay  declared,  that  "the  conduct  of  commodore  Perry 
towards  the  captive  officers  and  men,  was  sufficient,  of  itself, 
to  innnortalize  him." 

The  Americans  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  lake, 
active  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  expelling 
Proctor  from  Maiden  and  for  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  Gcne- 
rnl  Harrison  now  called  on  governor  Meigs  for  a  portion  of  tho 
Ohio  militia,  spoken  of  in  a  former  page;  the  whole  of  which 
had  not  as  yet  been  disbanded.  On  the  17th  of  September,  four 
thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  Kentucky,  with  the  venerable 
governor  of  that  state,  Isaac  Shelby,  the  hero  of  King's  Moun- 
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fain,  at  tlunr  head,  arrived  al  th(3  camp.  Tims  rcinforood, 
ficiu-ral  Mari'isoii  dctcnnincd  to  embark  tli(^  inlhritry  on  lioai'fl 
tl»u  i\r.v.i  (or  Maiden  ;  and  diivK'Ud  colonel  U.  M.  Jolnisctn  to 
proceed  with  his  mounted  re'j;iment  of  Kentuckians  to  J)etr()it 
hv  1  ind.  The  latter  accordiiiijiy  marched;  but  on  approacdiini^ 
the  river  llaisin,  they  halted  some  time  to  contemplate!  tlie  trajj^ic 
spc^t.  Tl.o  icelings  which  they  experienced  on  this  occasion 
caimot  be  descrdjed ,'  fur  ni.in)  o'"  them  had  lost  friends  and 
relations  here.  The  mourners  coIUm  ted  the  slil!  uidniried  bones 
nf  the  victims,  and  consigned  them  to  one  connnon  grave,  with 
the  nio.-^t  aliecting  demonstrations  of  grief. 

On  the  27th,  the  troops  were  received  on  board,  and  on  the 
same  day  reached  a  point  below  Maiden.  The  British  general 
had  in  the  meanwhile  di'stroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and 
liad  retreated  alonii;  the  'I'hames,  towards  the  Moravian  villa.'jes, 
togeihor  with  Tecumseh's  Indians.  When  the  American  army 
arrived  at  Maiden,  a  nund)er  of  lemales  came  out  to  implore  the 
protection  of  their  general.  This  was  unnecessary  ;  for  gen- 
(M'al  I  hirrison  had  given  orders  that  even  Proctor,  if  taken, 
should  not  be  hurt;  and  governor  Shelby  had  issued  an  address 
to  the  ]ventucky  volunteers,  in  which  be  said,  "  while  the 
army  remains  in  this  country,  it  is  expected  that  the  iidiabit- 
ants  M  ill  be  treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  and  their  pro- 
perty secured  from  unnecessary  and  wanton  injury." 

On  the  2i)th,  the  army  reached  Detroit,  wliere  it  was  joined 
on  the  following  day  by  colonel  Johnson's  regiment.  It  was 
now  resolved  by  Harrison  and  Shelby,  to  proceed  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  Proctor,  On  the  2d  of  October,  they  marched,  with 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  selected  for  the  purpose, 
consisting  (  hiefly  of  colonel  Ball's  dragoons,  colonel  Johnson's 
regiment,  and  other  detachments  of  governor  Shelby's  volun- 
teers. The  heroic  Perry  and  general  Cass  accompanied  general 
Harrison  as  volunteer  aids.  They  ..loved  with  such  rapidity, 
that  on  the  urst  day  they  travelled  the  distance  of  twenty-six 
miles.  The  next  day  they  captured  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons 
and  el(  ven  ])rivates,  from  whom  they  learned  that  Proctor  had 
no  certain  knowledge  of  their  approach.  On  th^  4th,  having 
reached  Chatham,  seventeen  mi!es  above  Lake  St.  Clair,  they 
were  detained  snrne  time  b)'^  a  deep  creek,  one  of  the  branches 
of  ili(!  river  Thames,  tlie  bridge  over  which  had  been  partly 
destroyed  by  the  retreating  enemy.  While  the  bridge  was 
being  repaired,  some  Indians  commenced  an  attack  from  the 
opposite  bank;  '  it  were  soon  dispersed  by  colonel  .lohnson,  and 
the  artillery  of  colonel  Wood.  Here,  the  Americans  found  two 
thousand  siand  of  arms  and  a  quantity  of  clothing;  and,  crossing 
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the  crock,  pursued  the  enemy  four  miles  up  the  Thames,  took 
several   pieces  of  cannon,  and  ohlij^ed  tlu-m  to  destroy   tlirec 
vessels  contuinin|/  public  stores.     On  the  r)ih,  tlu;  pursuit  was 
ren(!Nved  ;  when,  alhu'  caplunnj^  provisions  and  auuumution  to  a 
considerable  amount,  they  readied  the  placr-  wlicre  llx;  (iuemy 
liad  encamped  the  nij^dit  before.     Colonel  \\  ood  was  now  s«M)t 
forward  by  theeommander-in-chief,  to  reronnoitre  tlielirifish  and 
Indian  forces  ;  and  he  very  soon  returned  with  iu!i;rmati(-n,  that 
they  had  made  a  stand  a  few  miles  distant,  and  were  ready  for 
action.  General  Proctor  had  drawn  up  his  n^gular  forces,  across 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  covered  with  beach  trees.  Hanked  on  ono 
side  by  a  swamp  and  on  the  other  by  the  river;  their  lell  rest- 
ing on  the  river  supported  by  the  larger  portion  of  their  artil- 
lery, and  their  right  on  the  swamp.     Beyond  liie  swamp,  and 
between  it  and  another  morass  still  further  to  the  right,  W(!ro 
tiie  Indians    under   Tccumsch.     This    position    was    skilfully 
chosen  by  Proctor,  with  regard  to  locality,  and  the  charact(!r 
of  his  troops ;  but  he  committed  an  irreparable  oversight  in 
neglecting  to  fortify  his  front  by  a  ditcli  '^r  abatis,  and  in  draw- 
ing up  his  troops  "in  open  order,  that  is,  with  intervals  of 
three  or  four  feet  between  the  files" — a  mode  of  array  whicii 
could  not  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  His  whole  force  consisted 
of  about  eight   hundred   regular   soldiers   and   two  thousand 
Indians. 

The  American  troops,  amounting  to  somcthinj;  more  than 
three  thousand  men,  were  now  disposed  in  order  of  battle. 
General  Trotter's  brigade  constituted  the  front  line;  general 
King's  brigade  formed  a  second  line,  in  the  rear  of  general 
Trotter ;  and  Chiles's  brigade  was  kept  as  a  corps  of  reserve. 
These  three  brigades  were  under  the  command  of  major  general 
Henry.  The  whole  of  general  Desha's  division,  consisting  of 
two  brigades,  was  formed  en  pofcnce  on  the  left  of  Trotter's 
brigade.  Each  brigade  averaged  five  hundred  men.  The;  regular 
troops,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twcnity  men,  M'ere  formed 
in  columns,  and  occupied  a  narrow  space  betwc!en  tlu;  road  and 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  enemy's  artillery,  shoidd 
opportunity  offer.  General  Harrison  had  at  first  ordered  coloncd 
Johnson's  mounted  men  to  form  in  two  lines,  opposite  to  the 
Indians  ;  but  he  soon  observed  that  the  underwoorl  here  was  too 
close  for  cavalry  to  act  with  any  effect.  Aware  of  t'  e  egregious 
error  committed  by  Proctor  as  above  mentioned,  and  well 
knowing  the  dexterity  of  backwoodsmen  in  riding,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  in  forest  ground,  he  immediately  determined 
that  one  battalion  of  the  mounied  regiment  should  charge  on 
the  Uritish  regulars.    The  other,  under  the  immediate  couunuud 
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of  colonel  Johnson,  was  \v,([  to  confront  the  Indians.  Thn 
rcqMisit(;  arrangcinonts  havin<^  Ix'cn  made,  thoarniy  iiad  moved 
forward  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  enemy  fired,  'i'liis 
was  the  signal  for  our  cavalry  to  charge;  and  although  the 
men  and  horses  in  the  front  of  iIk;  column  at  first  recoiled,  they 
soon  recovered  themselves,  and  the  whole  body  dashed  through 
the  enemy  with  irresistible  force.  Instantly  forming  in  the  rear 
of  the  British,  they  poured  on  them  a  destructive  fire,  and  were 
about  to  make  a  second  charge ;  when  Ihe  British  oflxers,  find- 
ing it  impossible,  from  th(!  nature  of  th(!  ground  and  the  panic 
which  prevailed,  to  form  their  broken  ranks,  immediately  sur- 
rendered. 

On  the  Icfl,  the  battle  was  begun  by  Tccumseh  with  great 
fury.  The  galling  fire  of  the  Indians  did  not  check  the  advance 
of  the  American  columns ;  but  the  charge  was  not  successful, 
from  the  miry  character  of  the  soil  and  the  number  and  close- 
ness of  the  thickets  which  covered  it.  In  tjic.;'i  circumstances, 
colonel  Johnson  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  leading  them 
up  a  second  time,  succeeded,  afler  a  desperate  contest,  in  break- 
ing through  the  line  of  the  Indians  and  gaining  their  rear. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  the  colonel  now  directed  his 
men  to  fight  them  in  their  own  mode,  the  Indians  were  unwil- 
liug  to  yield  the  day;  and  quickly  collecting  their  principal 
strength  on  the  right,  attempted  to  penetrate  the  line  of  infantry 
commanded  by  general  Desha.  At  first  they  made  an  impres- 
sion on  it ;  but  they  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  aid  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Kentucky  volunteers  led  on  by  the  aged  Shelby,  who 
had  been  posted  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  front  line  and 
Desha's  division.  The  combat  now  raged  with  increasing  fury; 
the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  seeming 
determined  to  maintain  their  ground  to  the  last.  The  terrible 
voice  of  Tecumsch  could  be  distinctly  heard,  encoui  aging  his 
warriors ;  and  although  beset  on  every  side  except  that  of  the 
morass,  they  fought  with  more  determined  courage  than  they 
had  ever  before  exhibited.  An  ircitfent,  however,  now  occur- 
red which  eventually  decided  the  coniost.  The  gallant  colonel 
Johnson  having  rushed  towards  the  spot  where  the  Indians, 
clustering  around  theli  undaunted  chief',  appeared  resolved  to 
perish  by  his  side ;  his  uniform,  and  the  white  horse  which  he 
rode,  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  object.  In  a  moment  his 
holsters,  dress  and  accoutrements  were  pierced  with  a  hundred 
bullets;  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  severely  wounded.  Tecum- 
seh,  meanwhile,  was  killed  in  the  melee.  Afler  the  rescue  and 
removal  of  the  wounded  colonel,  the  command  devolve  '^i 
major  Thompson.     The  Indians  maintained  the  fight  for  mcio 
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than  an  hour  ;  but  no  longer  hearing  the  voice  of  thei  r  great 
captain,  ihey  at  last  gave  way  on  all  sides.  Near  the  spot 
where  this  struggle  took  place,  thirty  Indians  and  six  whites 
were  found  dead. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ^\arriors 
that  ever  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us ;  and  with  him 
faded  the  last  hope  of  our  Indian  enemies.  This  untutored  man 
was  the  determined  foe  of  civilization,  and  had  for  years  been 
labouring  to  unite  all  the  Indian  tril)es  in  resisting  the  progress 
of  our  settlements  to  the  westward.  Had  such  a  man  opposed 
the  European  colonists  on  their  first  arrival,  this  continent 
might  still  have  been  a  wilderness.  To  those  who  j)refer  a 
savage,  uncultivated  waste,  inhabited  by  wolves  and  prmthers, 
and  by  men  more  savage  still,  to  the  busy  city  ;  to  the  peace- 
ful hamlet  and  cottage ;  to  Christianity,  science,  and  the  com- 
forts of  civilization ;  to  such,  it  may  l>e  a  source  of  rej^ret  that 
Tecumseh  came  too  late.  But  to  all  others,  it  must  bo  a  just 
cause  of  felicitation,  that  he  was  the  champion  of  barbarism  at  a 
period  when  he  could  only  draw  down  destruction  on  his  own 
head.  Tecumseh  fell  respected  by  his  enemies,  as  a  groat  and 
magnanimous  chief.  Although  he  seldom  took  prisoners  in 
battle,  he  was  merciful  to  those  who  had  been  taken  by  others ; 
and,  at  the  defeat  of  Dudley,  actually  put  to  death  a  chiof  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  the  work  of  massacre.  He  had  been  in 
almost  every  engagement  with  the  whites  since  Ilarmer's 
defeat  in  1791,  although  at  his  death  he  scarcely  exceeded 
forty  years  of  age.  Tecumseh  had  received  the  stamp  of 
greatness  from  the  hand  of  nature;  and  had  his  lot  b<en  cast 
in  a  different  state  of  society,  he  would  have  shone  a^^  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  men.  He  was  endowed  with  a  pow- 
erful mind,  and  with  the  soul  of  a  hero.  There  was  an  imcom- 
mon  dignity  in  his  countenance  and  manners  :  by  the  former  he 
could  easily  be  discovered,  even  after  death,  among  the  rest  of 
the  slain,  for  he  wore  no  insignia  of  distinction.  When  girded 
with  a  silk  sash,  and  told  by  general  Proctor  that  he  was 
made  a  brifjadier  general  in  the  British  service  for  his  conduct 
at  Brownstown  and  Magagua,  he  refused  the  title.  Born  with- 
out title  to  command,  such  was  his  native  greatness,  that  every 
tribe  yielded  submission  to  him  at  once,  and  no  one  ever  disputed 
his  precedence.  Subtle  and  fierce  in  war,  he  was  possessed 
of  uncommon  eloquence.  Invective  was  its  chief  merit,  as  we 
had  frequent  occasion  to  experience.  He  gave  a  rem  irknble 
instance  of  its  power  in  the  reproaches  which  he  aj'plied  to 
general  Proctor,  in  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  before  his 
death ;  a  copy  of  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  officers.    His  ^  rm  was  uncommonly  elegant.     His  stature 
was  about  six  feet,  and  his  limbs  were  perfectly  proportioned. 

In  this  engagement,  the  British  loss  was,  nineteen  regulars 
killed,  fifty  wounded,  and  about  six  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
The  Indians  left  one  hundre'  and  twenty  on  the  field.  The 
American  loss,  in  killed  and  *ounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
fifty  ;  seventeen  of  the  slain  were  Kentuckians,  und  among 
them  was  colonel  Whitely,  a  soldrer  of  the  revolition,  who 
served  on  this  occasion  as  a  private,  lie  by  some  was  sup- 
posed to  have  killed  Tecumseh  ;  while  others  aifirmcd  that 
colonel  .lohnson  was  the  person.  Several  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, the  trophies  of  our  revolution,  and  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  Hull  at  Detroit,  were  once  more  restored  to  our 
country.  General  Proctor  had  basely  deserted  his  troops  as 
soon  as  the  charge  was  made;  and  though  hotl}  pursued,  was 
enabled,  by  means  of  swift  horses  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  to  escnpc  down  the  Thames.  His  carriage,  with  his 
private  papers,  however,  was  taken. 

By  this  splendid  achievement,  general  Harrison  rescued  the 
whole  northwestern  frontier  from  the  dei)redations  of  the 
savages  and  the  horrors  of  war.  The  national  gratitude  burst 
out  in  one  loud  voice  of  applause.  He  was  complimented  by 
congress,  and  by  various  public  bodies;  and  a  prominent 
public  man  asserted,  on  the  floor  of  the  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, that  his  victory  "  was  such  as  would  have  secured 
to  a  Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the 
honours  of  a  triumph."  We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  add, 
that  this  distinguished  ofticcr  not  long  afterwards  retired  from 
the  army,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  in  an  inferior  com- 
mand. His  services  were  thus  lost  to  the  country  for  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  For  the  act  which  induced  general  Har- 
rison to  take  this  step,  the  administration,  and  particularly  the 
secretary  of  war,  general  Armstrong,  wen^  much  and  justly 
blamed. 

The  time  had  now  come,  which  would  prove  whether  the 
stigma  cast  upon  the  chivalmus  p('opl(!  of  Kentucky  liy  Proctor, 
in  order  to  hide  his  own  conduct,  was  founded  in  truth.  It  was 
now  to  be  seen  whether,  to  usu  the  words  of  ProcMor,  they  were 
a  "  ferocious  and  mortal  foe,  using  the  sam(^  mode  of  warfare 
with  the  allies  of  Britain."  The  recoll(3Clion  of  the  cruelties 
at  the  river  Raisin  might  have  justified  revi-nge  ;  and  tlie  in- 
struments of  those  deeds  wen*  now  at  their  (llsl)o^al  :  for,  be- 
reft of  hope  by  this  signal  d(>feat  and  the  loss  of  tli(.'ir  great 
l«>ader,  the  savages  had  sued  for  peace  ;  and  as  an  earnest  of 
their  sincerity,  ofibred  to  raise  their  tomahawks  on  the  side  of 
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the  United  States,  and  to  execute  on  the  British  captives  the 
same  atrocities  they  had  perpetrated  on  the  Americans. 

But  the  iventuckians,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Ibrbore 
even  a  word  or  a  look  of  reproach  to  their  prisoners.  The  lat- 
ter were  distributed  in  small  parties  in  the  interior  towns ;  and 
although  extremely  insulting  in  their  deportment,  were  not  only 
treated  with  humanity,  but  in  many  places  actually  ild  with 
dainties  by  the  humane  inlRbitants.  This  treatment  uas  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  which  miglit  properly  have  been  termed 
foolish,  had  it  not  been  a  noble  retaliation  for  what  oiu*  coun- 
trymen were  at  that  moment  enduring  in  the  British  dungeons 
on  the  land,  and  in  their  floating  prisons  on  the  sea. 

Nor  was  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  savages  less  gene- 
rous. Peace  was  granted  to  them,  and  during  the  succeeding 
winter  they  were  actually  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
They  were  obligated  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  theii'  lormer 
friends,  but  were  forbidden  to  assail  the  defenceless  and  the  non- 
combatant. 

Security  having  thus  been  restored  to  our  frontier,  the  greater 
part  of  the  volunteers  were  permitted  to  return  home;  and  Har- 
rison, after  stationing  general  Cass  at  Detroit  with  about  one 
thousand  men,  on  the  23d  of  October  proceeded,  according  to 
his  instructions,  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  Centre  at  Buffalo.  Shortly  before  his  departure 
an  interesting  correspondence  took  place  between  him  and  gene- 
ral Vincent,  growing  out  of  a  request  by  the  latter,  that  the  Bri- 
tish prisoners  in  his  possession  might  be  treated  with  humanity. 
General  Harrison,  after  assuring  him  that  such  a  reqiicst  was 
unnecessary,  referred  him  to  the  prisoners  themselves  for  in- 
formation on  this  score.  He  then  took  occasion  to  go  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
committed  by  tlie  British  and  Indians.  He  painted  the  scenes 
of  the  river  Raisin,  the  Miami,  and  other  places,  the  atrocity  of 
which  general  Proctor  had  attempted  to  palliate  by  ?he  utterance 
of  a  slander  on  the  Western  people  ;  and  at  the  same  time  stated, 
that  in  no  single  instance  had  the  British  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  a  deviation  from  civilized  warfare  on  our  part.  Foi  the 
truth  of  these  facts,  he  appealed  to  the  personal  knowledge  of 
general  Vincent.  General  Harrison  said,  that,  m  his  treat- 
ment of  British  prisoners,  he  acted  purely  from  a  sense  of  hu- 
manity, and  not  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  ;  and  as  there 
were  still  a  number  of  Indians  in  the  employment  of  the  British, 
he  begged  to  be  informed  explicitly,  whether  these  allii  s  would 
be  kept  in  restraint  for  the  future,  or  whether  general  Vincent 
would  still  permit  them  to  practise  their  usual  cruelties.  "  Use, 
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I  pray  you,"  said  he,  "  your  authority  and  influence  to 
stop  the  dreadful  effusion  of  innocent  blood  which  proceeds 
from  the  employment  of  those  savage  monsters,  whose  aid,  as 
must  now  be  discovered,  is  so  little  to  be  depended  on  when 
most  wanted,  and  which  can  have  so  trifling  an  effect  on  the 
issue  of  the  war." 

The  reply  of  general  Vincent,  like  that  of  sir  Sydney  Beck 
with,  was  vague  and  evasive.  He^xpressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
but  declined  saying  any  thing  on  the  other  topics  ;  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  give  an  explicit  anstcer;  but  he  pledged  his  honour, 
that,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  would  join  with  general 
Harrison  in  alleviating  the  calamities  of  the  war. 


I 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Preparations  for  ^  .vading  Canada— General  Armstrong  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
—General  Wilkinson  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Forces— Gene- 
ral Hampton  takes  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North  at  Plattsburg — Rendezvous 
of  the  American  Forces  at  Grenadier  Island — General  Wilkinson  descends  the  St. 
Lawrence— British  harass  the  American  Army— Battle  of  ChrystliT's  Field— General 
Hampton  descends  the  Chateaugay  River — Is  attacked  by  the  Hritisli— He  retreats  — 
His  Inability  or  Unwillingness  toco-operate  with  General  Wilkinson— Both  Ameri- 
can Armies  go  into  Winter  Quarters— Failure  of  tli€  Expedition  against  Montreal — 
Cruise  of  Commodore  Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario— He  captures  five  armed  British 
Schooners-Burning  of  Newark  by  the  Americans— British  Retaliation— Fort  Niaga- 
ra surprised— Destruction  of  Lewistov*  n,  Buffalo,  and  other  places. 


The  glorious  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Northwestern 
army,  and  the  splendid  victory  on  the  lake,  opened  the  way  to 
a  more  effectual  invasion  of  Canada.  We  wee  now  in  the 
situation  in  which  we  should  have  been  at  the  rommenccment 
of  the  war,  had  Hull's  expedition  proved  successful  ;  with  this 
difference,  however :  that  the  British  had  been  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  defence,  by  collecting  troops,  discipluiirjg  militia, 
and  fortifying  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American  force  on  the  frontier  was  more  formi- 
dable than  it  had  been  at  any  time  previously  during  the  war, 
and  was  commanded  by  officers  whose  merits  had  been  tj-iod 
in  actual  service — in  addition  to  which   the  greater  j/irt  of  the 
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neighbouring  Indians  hud  declared  against  the  British.     The 
public  mind  was  now  so  elated  by  the  brilliant  victories  to  the 
westward,  that  it  was  tiiought  the  tide  of  fortune  had  at  last 
turned  in  our  favour,  and  confidently  expected  that  the  adminis- 
tnition  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  good  earnest. 
At  the  head  of  the  war  department  was  a  man  of  energy 
and  talents,  who  had  resided  a  considerable  period  in  Europe; 
and,  from  the  known  bias  of  his  mind  to  military  affairs,  it 
was  presumed  that  he  had  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  tlie 
opportunities  there  within  his  reach  of  increasing  his  military 
knowledge.     Much  was  expected  from  him;  and  it  was  soon 
acknowledge'!  that  some  improvements    had  been  introduced 
into  I'is  department.     General  Armstrong,  knowing  the  san- 
guine anticipations  which  prevailed  through  the  country,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  northern    frontier,  with    a    plan    of  operations 
tligeste<i  in  the  cal)inet,  whicli  he  intended  to  bo  carried  into 
etlbct  under  his  own  eye-     The  wlan,  as  afterwards  developed, 
was  in  itself  judicious;  but  there  was  not  perhaps,  in  its  exe- 
cution, suliicient  allowance  for  a  change  of  circumstances.    Al- 
though the    season  was    far  advanced,  much    might    yet    be 
done  :  but,  to  satisfy  the  public  expectations,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  successes  of  Harrison  had  raised  them,  was  scarcely 
possible.      Little  short  of  the  complete  conquest    oi^  Canada 
would  sullice ;  whilti  but  vague  ideas  of  tlie  nature  of  the  en- 
terprise, and    of  the  difliculties  to  be  encountered,  prevailed 
through  the  great  body  of  the  nation.      The  people  in  this 
i-ountry,  like  other  sov(^reigns,  regarding  only  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  agcMits,  seldom  weigh  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  may  have  acted.     To  the  desire  of  doing 
too  much,  may  perhaps  he  attributed  the  misfortunes  experi- 
enced in  a  campaign,  the  chief  incidents  of  wliich  arc  now 
about  to  bo  related. 

On  the  resignation  of  general  Dearborne,  general  Wilkinson, 
then  in  the  southern  section  of  the  union,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces. 
Public  opinion  was  much  divided,  as  to  some  points  in  the  pre- 
vious character  and  conduct  of  this  oflicer ;  but  it  was  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  he  possessed  a  greater  share  of  military 
science  than  any  one  in  the  army.  The  general,  on  taking  the 
command,  issued  an  order  which  gave  universal  satisfacf'on  ; 
and  it  was  exjKicted  that,  for  the  sake  of  firmly  establishipo;  hiS 
reputation,  he  woiild  endeavour  to  render  some  signal  service  to 
his  country.  The  forces  under  his  command  on  the  Niagara, 
amountrd  to  eiiiht  thousand  reijulars,  besides  those  under 
Harrison,  which  were  expected  to  arrive  in  tl"^  course  of  the 
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month  of  October.  General  Wade  Hampton,  a  distinguished 
revolutionary  olficer,  also  called  from  the  south,  was  appointed 
to  the  <ommand  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  then  encamped 
at  Plait sburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  amounting  to  about  four 
thousand  men.  As  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  it  was  important  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  and  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  car- 
rying into  edect  the  projecttd  invasion.  The  outline  of  tiie 
])lan  vvliich  had  been  adopted,  was:  to  descend  the  St.  Law- 
rence, parsing  the  British  posts  without  attempting  their  cap- 
ture; to  form  a  junction  with  general  Hampton  at  some  desig- 
nated point  on  the  river;  and  then  wiih  the  united  forces  to 
proceed  to  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Alter  which,  to  use  the 
Jangua^e  of  General  Wilkinson,  "  their  artillery,  bayonets,  and 
swords,  must  secure  them  a  triumph,  or  provide  for  them  honour- 
able graves."  It  is  said  that  a  diflerence  of  opinion  existed 
between  the  general-in-chief  and  the  secretary  at  war,  on  this 
subject :  the  former  not  considering  it  piiident  to  leave  Kings- 
ton and  other  British  garrisons  in  the  rear;  and  the  latter 
seeming  to  think,  that  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  taking  Mon- 
treal, all  the  posts  on  the  river  and  lakes  above  that  place 
must  fnll  of  course.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  could 
not  be  denied :  but  as  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  every 
human  undertaking,  it  is  unwise  to  make  no  allowance  for 
some  i)Ossible  failure;  except,  indeed,  where  the  party,  like 
Ctrsar,  resolves  to  be  great  or  dead. 

The  army,  which  had  been  distributed  in  different  corps, 
and  st.'ilioned  at  various  j)oints,  was  now  to  be  concentrated  at 
some  place  convenient  for  its  embarkation.  For  this  purpose, 
Grenadier  Island,  which  lies  between  Sackett's  Harbour  and 
Kingston,  was  selected,  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  On  the  2d  of  October,  general  Wilkinson  left 
Fort  George,  with  the  principal  body  of  the  troops,  and  soon 
affer  reached  the  island.  Here  he  occupied  himself  inces- 
santly ill  making  preparation  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise. He  several  times  visited  Sackett's  Harbour,  the  point 
at  whicli  the  troops  first  arrived,  and  whence,  after  receiving  the 
necess.'try  supplies,  they  proceeded  to  the  ])lace  of  rendez- 
vous. (Colonel  Scott,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  of  Fort 
George,  was  ordered  to  embark,  with  his  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, (.11. d  colonel  Randolph's  iiiftintry,  and  proceed  to  the 
island  ;  while  colonel  Dennis  was  left  in  ciiarge  of  Sackett's 
Harbouj'-  The  general  having  provided  boats  to  transport  the 
artiller;  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  proceeded  to  put  his  troops  in 
motion.     By  the  '^.*kl,  the  toives  thus  colleeted  exceeded  seven 
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thousand  mon,  and  wore  composed  of  foloncl  Porter's  lighl 
artillery,  a  lew  conij)anies  of  colonel  tScott's,  and  the  whole  of 
colonel  Macomb's  rci^imcnt  of  artillery,  twelve  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  Forsythe's  rifle  corps.  In  consec,uence  of  the  high 
winds  on  the  lake,  which  prevailed  for  several  days,  it  was  not 
until  the  2r)th  that  the  army  could  get  under  weigh :  and  althouLh 
the  general  was  sutlering  from  a  disorder  which  rendered  h  s 
health  very  pn^carious,  his  anxiety  induced  him  to  superin.'nid 
the  embarkation  in  person. 

A  few  day  before,  intelligence  had  been  received  from  colo- 
nel Scott,  that  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  departure  of 
the  American  army  from  Fort  George,  had  also  abandoned  that 
neighbourhood,  and  was  occupied  in  concentrating  his  forces  at 
Kingston,  in  the  belief  tiiat  the  latter  ])lace  was  the  object  of 
attack.  Oeneral  Wilkinson,  to  favour  this  idea,  fixed  on  French 
Cn^ck,  which  lay  opposite  the  moyt  proper  point  of  debarka- 
tion on  the  Canada  side,  las  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
troops  a  Her  their  entrance  info  the  St.  Lawrence.  Brigadier 
genc.'ral  Brown,  of  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States, 
was  ordered  forward  to  take  the  command  of  the  advance  of  the 
army  at  this  place.  On  the  1st  of  November,  a  British  squa- 
dron made  its  appearance  near  French  Creek,  with  a  large  body 
of  infantry,  and  attacked  the  American  detachments  there;  but 
a  battery  of  three  eightcrfn-pounders,  skilfully  managed  by  cap- 
tains M'Pherson  and  Fanning,  soon  forced  them  to  retire. 
The  attack  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success  ;  and  as  the  other  corps  of  the  army  were  now  daily 
arriving,  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  move  ofT.  On  the  6th, 
tlie  army  was  embarked  on  the  river,  and  in  the  evening  land- 
ed a  few  miles  above  the  British  F'ort  Prescott.  After  recon- 
noif»'ring  the  passage*  at  this  place,  and  finding  that  the  fort 
commanded  the  river,  general  Wilkinson  directed  the  powder 
and  fixed  ammunition  to  be  transported  by  land  to  a  safe  point 
below.  The  troops  were  also  debarked,  and  marched  to  the  same 
l)oint ;  and  it  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  night  to 
pass  with  the  flotilla,  on  board  of  which  a  suflicient  number  of 
men  to  navigate  it  had  been  left.  Availing  himself  of  a  heavy 
fog  which  came  on  in  the  evening,  the  commander-in-chief  en- 
deavoured to  pass  the  fort  unobserved;  but  the  weather  clearing 
Uj),  and  the  moon  shining,  he  was  discovered  and  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy.  OiMieral  Brown,  who  was  in  the  rear  with 
the  flotilla,  thought  it  prudent  to  halt,  until  the  night  should 
grow  darker.  On  the  setting  of  the  moon,  he  proceeded  down 
the  river,  and  being  again  discovered,  was  exposed  to  a  se- 
vere cannonade  of  three  hours.     Durinr;  all  this  time  not  ono 
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out  of  thrcn  huiidred  boats  suflbrcil  the  .slitilitc.st  injury;  and 
before  ten  o'clock  of  tlie  next  day,  they  liad  all  safely  arrived 
at  the  j)lacc  of  destination.  A  messenger  was  now  despatched 
to  general  Hampton,  informing  him  of  tlie  movements  of  the 
army,  and  re([uiring  liis  co-operation. 

The  enemy,  having  by  this  time  penetrated  the  design  of 
the  Americans,  endeavoured,  assiduously,  to  countf-ract  it.  Tlie 
descent  of  our  troops  was  now  found  to  be  imj)eded  by  consider- 
able bodies  of  the  Hritisli,  stationed  at  narrow^  parts  of  the  river, 
whence  they  could  annoy  our  boats  within  muskcit  shoi. ;  and 
the  embarrassment  thus  occasioned  was  increased  by  the  illness 
of  the  comm;mder-in-cl.'ef,  w}i'h  'lad  augmented  in  the  most 
J 'arming  dei'ree.  The  '..m,  vas  also  delayed  lor  half  a  day 
in  extricating  two  schooii«r.'^  lou  led  with  provisions,  which  liad 
been  driven  into  a  part  of  li;'  .  ;ve.  near  Ogdensburg,  by  the  eno 
my's  fire.  On  tlie  7fh,  in  the  m(ji;»!  ig,  a  corps  of  twelve  iiun- 
dred  men,  under  colonel  Macomb,  was  despatched  to  remove 
the  obstructions  to  the  descent  of  the  army  ;  and  at  three 
o'clock  he  was  followed  by  the  main  body.  On  j)assing  the 
first  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  barge  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  assailed  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had  not 
been  perceived  by  colonel  Macomb  in  his  march.  No  injury 
was  done  except  to  tlie  rigging:  and  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  soon  diverted  by  lieutenant-colonel  Eustis,  wlio  returned 
tlieir  fire  from  some  liglit  barges;  while  major  Forsytiie,  land- 
ii)g  some  of  his  riflemen,  attacked  them  unexpectedly,  and  com- 
jtelled  them  to  retreat.  The  flotilla  came-to  about  six  miles 
below  Hamilton  ;  where  the  general  received  intelligence  that 
colonel  Macomb  had  routed  the  enemy  at  a  block-house  two 
miles  below,  and  that  the  dragoons  attached  to  the  lirst  divi- 
sion of  tlie  enemy  had  been  collected  at  a  j)lacc  called  the 
White  Mouse,  at  a  contraction  of  the  river.  ()n  the  arrival  of 
the  flotilla  at  this  place  on  the  bth,  gener;il  IJrown  was  ordered 
(o  go  forwtjrd  with  his  brigade,  to  reinforce  colonel  Macomb 
nnd  to  take  command  of  the  advance  ;  while  the  commander- 
in-cliief  directed  the  tr;insportation  of  the  drjigoons  across  the 
Sf.  Lav.rence.  This  latler  business  was  (jllected  during  the 
night. 

The  British  troops  which  had  been  concf^nlrated  at  Kingston, 
li!'ing  released  from  iIk;  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  that  |ilace, 
immediately  followed  the  American  army.  On  the  !)th,  thev  had 
so  liir  gained  upon  it,  that  a  skirmi>b  was  brought  on  between 
the  Auierican  riflemen,  and  a  party  of  militia  and  Indians.  'I'o 
be  thus  iiarassod  by  a  large  body  of  troops  hanging  on  the  rear  of 
an  unny,  is  a  situation  which  military  men  have  always  carefully 
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avoided  ;  fuid  this,  in  tin;  present  rase,  wns  the  neeo.ss;irv  ron- 
sef|Uonee  of  withdrawing  the  troops  iVoin  above  wliitdi  might 
liavo  kept  tho  cnomy  in  chock.  Had  two  thousand  men  b(M'n 
stationed  in  tho  vicinity  ot'  Kingston  to  tlireaten  it,  the  cneniv 
would  have  hoen  compelled  to  retain  a  large  force  at  that 
place;  hy  wliich  means  the  main  body  ot'our  army  migjit  hmu 
passed  on  in  greater  salljty.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  tho 
cavalry,  and  lour  pieces  of  artillery  under  captain  M'l'h'r- 
son,  were  orden'd  to  clear  the  coast  helow  as  i;ir  as  the  head 
of  the  Lonarue.  Sdiit,  a  rapid  eight  miles  long;  anri  in  tho  even- 
ing llu;  army  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Yellow  House,  which 
stands  near  the  Haut.  As  the  passage  hen^  would  be  attended 
with  considi;r'd)l(!  dithculty,  from  the  rapidity  and  length  of 
the  current,  it  was  dc(;mcd  prudent  to  wait  until  the  next  day; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  utmost 
vigilance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth,  general  Brown,  n  u  'he  troops 
under  liis  command,  excepting  two  pieces  of  arillker  and  the 
second  regiment  of  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  con^^'io  j  ij  march 
in  advan(;e  of  the  army.  A  regard  for  the  r  .<*.y  A'  the  men 
had  induced  tho  commander-in-chief  to  retain  a?-  iev  of  them 
in  the  boats  as  possible,  during  the  long  and  c  ngerous  passage 
of  the  rapid,  on  account  of  the  fire  to  which  u  .)  would  be  sub- 
j(?et  from  the  batteries  which  the  eirmiy  iiad  in  all  prol)al)ility 
established  along  it.  The  second  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
all  the  men  of  the  other  brigades,  with  the  exception  of  a  num- 
ber sufficient  to  navigate  the  boats,  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Boyd,  and  ordered  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who 
were  still  hanging  on  the  rear,  from  making  any  .advantageous 
attack.  (leneral  Brown  now  commenced  his  march  at  the 
head  of  his  troc^ps,  consisting  principally  of  colonel  Macomb's 
artillery,  some  companies  of  colonel  Scott's  regiment,  part  of 
the  light  artillery,  the  riflemen,  and  the  Sixth,  Fifteenth,  and 
Twenty-second  reginifnts.  It  was  not  long  before  he  found 
himsell* engaged  with  a  strong  party  at  a  block-house  near  the 
Saut.  which,  aHer  a  contest  of  a  few  minutes,  w^as  repulsed  by 
the  riflemen  under  major  Forsythe.  In  this  short  engagement, 
the  latter  was  severely  wounded.  About  the  same  time  some 
of  the  enemy's  galleys  approached  the  flotilla,  then  lying  at  the 
shore,  and  commenced  a  fire  upon  it,  hy  which  a  numlxM'  of 
tlu^  boats  were  injured  ;  two  (Mghteen-pou!id(M*s,  how<.'ver  being 
hastily  placed  on  the  land,  the  fire  from  them  soon  compelled 
the  assailants  to  retire.  The  day  being  now  too  far  spent  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Saut,  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  it 
U'ltil  the  followinLT  morninir. 
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At  ten  o'clock  on  the  11th,  at  the  moment  that  tlio  flotillji  wns 
about  to  proceed,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  division  und(!r 
general  lioyd,  consisting  of  his  own  and  the  brigades  of  generals 
Covington  and  Svvartwout,  M'as  drawn  up  in  marching  order, 
an  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  co- 
lumn. The  commander-in-chief  and  general  Lewis  Unng  both 
too  much  indisposed  to  take  the  command,  general  IJo)  d  was 
ordered  to  face  about  and  attack  the  advancing  foe.  The 
enemy's  galleys  were  at  the  same  time  coming  down,  for  liie 
purpose  oi'assailing  the  rear  of  tiie  American  flotilla.  General 
Boyd  now  led  on  his  detachment  formed  in  three  columns,  and 
ordered  a  part  of  general  Swartwout's  brigade  to  move  forward 
and  bring  the  enemy  into  action.  Colonel  Ripley,  accordingly, 
at  the  head  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment,  passed  the  wood  which 
skirts  the  open  ground  called  Chrystler's  Field,  and  drove  in 
sev(!ral  of  the  enemy's  parties.  On  entering  the  field  he  met 
the  advance  of  the  British,  consisting  of  the  Forty-ninth  and  the 
Glengary  i^giments  ;  and  immediately  ordered  a  charge.  This 
was  executed  with  such  surprising  firm  less,  that  these  two  re- 
giments, nearly  double  his  in  number,  retired  precipitately  ;  and 
on  making  a  stand,  were  a  second  time  driven  before  the  bayo- 
net, and  compelled  to  pass  over  the  ravines  and  fences  by  w  liich 
the  field  was  intersected,  until  they  fell  on  their  main  body. 
General  Covington  had,  before  this,  advanced  upon  the  right, 
where  the  enemy's  artillery  was  posted;  and  at  the  moment  that 
colonel  Ripley  had  assailed  the  lef^  flank,  he  forced  the  right 
by  a  determined  onscc.  Success  appeared  scarcely  doubtful; 
when,  unfortunately,  general  Covington,  whose  activity  had 
rendered  him  conspicuous,  became  a  mark  for  the  sharp- 
shooters which  the  enemy  had  stationed  in  Chrystler's  house, 
and  was  shot  from  his  horse.  The  fall  of  this  gallant  officer 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  brigade ;  and  the  artillery  of  the 
enemy  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  caused  it  to  fall  back  in  dis- 
order. The  Jiritish  commander  now  wj^eeled  |)art  of  his  line 
into  column,  with  the  view  of  capturing  some  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  were  lefl  uni)rotected  by  the  Americans.  A  body  of  dra- 
g  )ons,  under  adjutant  general  Walbach,  attempted,  in  a  very  gal- 
lant manner,  to  charge  the  British  column;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  were  not  successful.  At  this  critical  moment,  colo- 
nel Ripley,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy's  lefl  flank, 
threw  his  regiment  between  the  artillery  and  the  advancing 
column,  and  frustrated  their  design.  The  British  IMl  back  with 
precipitation.  The  American  regiments  which  had  broken  had 
not  r(>tircd  from  the;  field,  but  still  continued  to  maintain  an  irre- 
gular fight  with  various  success.     The  Twenty-first  having  by 
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this  timo  oximmkIciI  its  jiMiiiumitinn,  and  licini^  in  an  oxposod 
situation,  was  wiflidrawn  ihnw  tlic  position  in  which  it  hnil 
been  i)la('C(l  by  colonel  Kiplcy;  "Mil  the  f^noniy  a<^ain  alternptfcl 
to  possess  themselves  ol'  the  artillery.  One  pieco  was  unfor- 
tunately raptured  hy  them,  in  consofjuenre  ot*  the  death  of  lieu- 
tenant William  S.  Smith,  wlio  eonunandf'd  it:  llu;  rest  ucro 
brouLjht  otr  hv  th(i  ( oolness  and  hravery  of  captain  Armstrong 
Irvine.  The  action  soon  nl'ter  ceased,  havinif  hcon  kept  up  lor 
two  JKJurs  hy  undisciplined  tnjops  against  an  ('([uai  lunnher  of 
veterans.  'I'lie  liritish  force  consisted  of  detachments  from 
the  Forty-ninth,  J*liifhty-I(>urth,  and  (Jn(»  hundred  and  lourfli 
r(!<2;iments  of  the  line,  and  of  tliree  companies  of  the  Volti^fuir 
and  ( llen<rary  corps.  The  enemy  soon  allcr  retired  to  their 
camp,  and  the  Americans  to  their  boats. 

In  this  battle  tlu;  loss  of  the  Americans  amounted  to  three 
huiKh'ed  and  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  oik;  hundred  and  two 
kdled.  Among  the  killed  were  lieutenants  Smith,  I  lunler  and 
Ilolmstead  :  among  the  wounded,  were  general  Coviniiton,  who 
died  two  days  allerwards  ;  c.olomd  I'rcston ;  majors  (Jliam!)ers, 
Noon  and  Cummings  ;  captains  Townsend,  Foster,  My<,'rs, 
C'amphell  and  Min'do(d< ;  and  lieutenants  Ifeaton,  Williams, 
Lynch,  Pelham,  Hrown,  and  Crecry.  The  Hritisli  loss  could 
not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  Americans. 

lioth  parties  claimed  the  victory  on  this  occasion;  but  it  was 
properly  a  drawn  battle;  th(^  liritish  retiring  to  their  encamp- 
ments, and  the  Americans  to  their  boats.  Perhaps,  from  the 
circunistance  that  I  he  enemy  m^ver  again  assailed  the  Ameri- 
can army,  if  may  ho  assumed,  that  they  were  defeat(>d.  Go- 
neral  Brown  lind,  in  the  meanwhile,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Kapid,  and  awaifcMl  the  arrival  of  the  army.  On  the  llfh, 
the  army  pro  'ceded  on  its  rout(^  and  joined  the  advance  near 
jJaridiart.  At  this  place,  information  was  n;ceiv(!d  wjjich  at 
nnce  put  an  end  to  the  ilirth(.T  prosecution  of  the  design  on 
J\Iontr(>al. 

On  the  fitji,  a  fmv  days  l)e fore  the  battle  of  Chrystler's  Field, 
.he  conunander-in-chi(;f  had  pent  orders  to  general  Hampton, 
to  Hicet  him  at  St.  lieifis.  A  letter  in  replv  was  received  from 
general  llam|)t(»n,  in  which  he  stated,  that  owing  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  scanliness  of  general  VV'ilkinson's  supply  of 
pro\isi(jns,  and  tli«!  condition  of  tije  roads  to  St.  liegis  which 
rendered  it  impossibk;  t(.)  transport  a  quantity  greater  than 
coidd  be  carried  by  a  man  on  Ids  l)a<-k,  Ik;  had  determined  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at  C'oghnawago. 
About  the  time  that  jj-eneral  Wilkinson  was  concentrating  the 
army  at  (Irenadicr  island,  preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the 
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St.  Lawrence,  goiiorul  Hampton,  wilh  u  virw  to  a  readier 
co-operation  in  the  contcMnplutcd  attempt  on  IVlontnuil,  liud  de- 
scended tlie  Chafeau«^ay  river  Ironi  lMaftsl}ur<;,  wilh  the  lbr<;cs 
under  his  conunand.  Tin;  British  general,  perceivin;^  this  move- 
ment towards  Montreal,  iiad  colitH-ted  all  his  I'oreo  to  oppose  it. 
On  the  XJlst  of  October,  Cleneral  Hampton  loimd  liis  road  ob- 
structed by  fallen  timber,  and  ambuscades  of  the  enemy's  militia 
and  Indians.  A  wood  of  considerable  extent  lay  in  advance, 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass;  and  while  the  engineers 
were  engaged  in  cutting  a  way  through,  colonel  I'urdy,  with  the 
light  troops  and  one  regiment  of  the  liin;,  was  detached,  with 
directions  to  turn  tlie  enemy's  flank,  and  then  seize  on  the  open 
country  below.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  tlie  army  l)y  the 
next  day  reached  ti»e  position  of  tlie  advance.  About  seven 
miles  further  on  the  route,  was  another  wood,  which  the  t^nemy 
had  felled  and  formed  into  an  abatis,  and  filled  with  a  suc- 
cession of  breast-works,  the  rearmost  of  which  was  well  sup- 
plied with  artillery.  Oeneral  Prevost  was  undcu'stood  to  have 
command  of  the  forces  which  had  these  works  in  charge.  On 
the  x;5th,  colonel  Purdy,  with  the  first  brigade,  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  river  and  march  down  on  the  oj)j)()sitc  side;,  until  he 
should  have  passed  the  enemy,  when  he  was  to  re-cross  and 
attack  him  in  his  rear;  whilst  the  brigade  under  general  Izard 
would  assail  him  in  front.  Colonel  Purdy  accordingly  crossed 
the  river ;  but  he  had  not  marched  far,  when  his  orders  were 
countennanded.  On  his  return,  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's 
infantry  and  Indians,  and  repelled  them,  ailer  a  short  contest 
in  which  they  threw  his  column  into  some  confusion.  At  the 
same  moment  they  came  out  of  their  works  in  front,  and  at- 
tai'ked  general  Izard,  but  were  soon  after  compelled  to  retire 
behind  their  defences.  General  Hampton,  now  receiving  in- 
litrmation  that  the  enemy  were  obtaining  accessions  continually, 
resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his  oHiccrs,  to  retreat  to  a  position, 
which  he  had  occupied  some  days  before,  called  the  Four  Cor- 
ners. Wvm  he  arrived  (jii  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The 
British  claimed  a  victory  i\)i'  this  allair;  which,  they  said,  was 
gained  with  a  very  interior  force.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
intention  of  general  Hampton  to  penetrate  to  Montreal,  but 
merely  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  British  from  the  army  of 
general  \\  ilkinson.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  fell 
back  to  a  jKjsition  whence  he  could,  with  greater  facility,  make 
his  way  to  some  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  then  that, 
in  reply  to  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  despatched 
the  letter  already  mentioned,  stating  the  impracticability  of  a 
com])liaiice  with  it.     On  the  receipt  of  general  Hamilton's  com- 
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inuni'-alion,  a  council  of  the  |>iiini|)al  olliccrs  was  callcti,  at 
which  it  was  (Ictciiuincd  that  the  ohjccts  of  the  cam|)aij^ii  wcro 
no  loti^^'cr  attamahlc.  It  was  Ihcrcroic  i*cso!vc(l  thil  thi;  aiiny 
should  (|iiit  the  ( 'anadian  s'uiv.  ol"  the  St.  Ijawicnc*',  und  retire 
into  winter  (|iiartei'.s  at  Fi'ench  Mills  on  Salmon  riv«;r.  (Jeno- 
rul  IIani|)ton,  witli  his  trt)o|)s,  soonaller  Ibllowed  this  exanjplo ; 
and,  in  ccjiiseqnetu^;  of  iixhsposition,  resigned  the  connnand  of 
them  to  general  Izard.  Thus  terminated  a  campaign,  \hv  issuo 
of  which  gave  rist;  to  fhssatislaction  proportioned  to  the  sanynino 
anticipations  which  had  heen  indidged. 

This  une'Xpected  turn  of  allairs  aj)pean'd  to  cnst  a  simdo 
upon  all  the  hrilliant  successevs  which  had  preceded.  Much 
divei'sity  of  o[)inion  prevailed  as  to  tlie  causes  of  tiie  failure, 
and  the  parties  who  ought  to  hear  tfu;  blame.  (Jeneral  VVil- 
kinson,  after  tlu;  disa|)pointment  which  he  met  with  in  his  I'ein- 
forcem(!nt  and  suj)plies,  coulil  not  perha|)s  willi  prucJence  liavo 
pc^rsevercd  in  the  j)r(jsecution  of  the  original  object  of  the  cain- 
paign  ;  and  besid«>s,  fi'om  the  state  of  i»is  health,  he  was  not 
(pialilied  to  carry  into  execution  what  would  iiave  recjuired  th' 
utmost  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  VVith  respect  to  lJamj)tor, 
military  men  will  probably  say,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  havo 
obeyed  ;  but  if  we  place  imj)licit  reliance  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  facts  which  he  alleged,  it  will  bo  dillicult  to  condemn  his 
conduct.  The  presence  of  the  secretary  at  war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superintending  the  -operations  of  the  campaign,  was 
perhaps  more  injurious  than  serviceable.  He  was  by  no  means 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  be  consitU'red  responsible  lor 
tlie  failure  of  the  plan;  and  yet,  in  tlie  event  of  success,  ho 
might  hav(,'  claimed  the  merit  of  it  for  his  own.  It  was  an  un- 
fair and  improper  interference  which  ought  to  be  condemned. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  on  the;  land,  the  com- 
mander (tt'  our  sfpiadron  on  L;ike  Ontario  was  not  idle.  Com- 
modore (,'hauncey,  it  has  been  seen,  a  Her  liis  first  attempt  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action,  rtiturned  to  Sackett's  Harbour. 
I'leing  reinforced  by  an  additicjnal  schooner,  he  again  sailed  on 
a  cruise.  On  the  7th  of  September,  he  discovered  the  British 
squadr  «n  near  the  Niagara,  and  immediately  stood  for  it.  Sir 
James  i'eo,  on  perceiving  the  Americans,  made  sail  to  the 
northward.  He  was  pursued  during  four  days  and  nights  ;  but 
owing  to  the  dull  sailing  of  most  of  the  j)ui*suing  vessels,  he  con- 
trived to  keep  out  of  their  reach.  On  the  fourth  day,  off  ( Jene- 
see  river,  connnodore  Chauncey  took  advantage  o'  a  breeze 
which  arose,  and  endeavoured,  while  sir  James  lay  I'jcalmed,  to 
close  with  him  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  ac(;omplisa  (his,  as  the 
breeze  came  up  with  the  enemy  when  the  Anien'jua  yquadroii 
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was  still  distant  hall' a  iiiilo.  Altera  ruuiiinn  liifht  of  more  than 
ihivo  liours,  tile  British  oscapccl,  and  the  ncjxt  morning  ran 
into  Amherst  IViy.  Tiie  American  commodore,  liaving  no  pilot, 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  thorn,  and  contented  liimself 
with  forming  a  blockade.  Jn  this  skirmish,  the  Jiritish  sustained 
consi(loral>l(»  injury,  while;  that  of  thii  Americ/ms  was  very  tri- 
lling. The  bloi-kade  was  continued  until  the  ITtli  of  Septeniher, 
when,  in  consecjuencn  of  a  iieuvy  gale  from  the  westward,  the 
Hritish  escaped  into  Kingston,  and  tlie  American  llt,'et  returned 
to  Sackett's  Harbour. 

Allcr  a  few  hours  delay  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  commodore 
Chauncey  again  sailed  towards  Niagara,  where  Ik;  arrived  on 
the  2ith  of  September.  On  the  l!)th,  Ik;  passed  sir  James  Veo 
at  the  False  Ducks,  but  took  no  notice  of  him  ;  lioping  thereby 
to  draw  him  out  into  the  lake.  On  the  *2()th,  the  American 
comuK^dore  receivful  information  that  the  enemy  was  in  Vork 
13ay.  li(^  therei()r(.'  made  lur  that  place,  as  f-ist  as  his  dull 
sailing  schooners  would  permit;  and  on  the  iJrtth,  early  in  th(5 
moi'iing,  diseovere(l  the  enemy  in  motion  in  iIk;  bay,  and  im- 
mediately ran  down  lor  his  centre.  This  being  perceived  by 
sir  .lames,  he  stcjod  out  and  i-ndeavoured  to  escape;  to  the  south- 
ward ;  but  linding  that  the  American  licet  was  closing  upon  him, 
he  ordered  th(j  \('ss(^ls  f)f  his  s(pi;ulron  to  tack  in  succession,  and 
connnenced  a  well  dii-ected  lire  at  the  (ieneral  I'iKe,  con)itu»doro 
Ciiauncey's  (lag  ship,  with  the  vii'W  of  covering  his  rear.  As 
!»'»  jmssed  to  leeward,  he  attacked  the  American  rear;  but  this 
part  of  his  j)lan  was  iVustratcd  by  tlv  skillid  mancL'Uvring  of 
C.'hauncey.  l>y  bearing  down  in  line  on  the  centre  of  tlu;  enemy's 

iiadron,  Ik*  threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that  Veo  immedi- 


atelv  bore  away,  but  not  betore  his  llag  ship,  the  Wolf,  had  been 
roughly  handled  by  th.U  of  the  connnodore.  In  twenty  mimites, 
the  main  and  mizeii  top-masts  and  main  yard  t)f  the;  \Volf  W(>re 
shot  away;  but  lb"  iW'itish  comiiiapder,  by  setting  all  sail  on 
his  mainmast  nud  kee|iing  dead  before  tin;  wind,  w.'is  enabled 
to  outstri])  the  greater  part  of  Ciiauncey's  .s(piadron.  'J'he  chas(? 
was  continued   until    tlu'c"  o'clock',    I'.  M.  ;    the  (Jeiieral    l*il 
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h.-.  vujg  the  A:p  in  tow,  .'Old,  (liu'ing  the  greiiter  part  ol  the  time, 
being  within  rvu  .  of  tin?  enemy's  shot.  Captain  Crane,  in 
the  Madison,  and  lieut  'iiant  Hi'own,  of  the  Oneida,  used  every 
exertion  to  close  with  the  enemy,  but  without  success.  The 
pursuit  was  at  length  reluctantly  given  up ;  as  it  f  ame  on  to  blow 
ulinost  a  gale,  and  th"re  was  no  hop«»  of  closing  with  the  enemy 
belore  he  could  reach  the  Tnilish  batteries,  nor  withoui  great 
risk  of  riinnini'  ashore.  The  commoflore  was  justlv  entitled 
to  claim  a  victory  in  this  affair.     Although  the  enemy  were  not 
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captured,  tliey  W(!re  certainly  l)eat(in  ;  two  of  their  vessels  liail 
at  one  time  been  completely  in  the  commodore's  power ;  and 
but  for  his  ea<^erness  to  close  with  the  whole  fleet,  they  could 
not  have  eflected  their  escape.  The  loss  on  hoard  the  (Jent  ral 
I'ike  was  considerable,  owing  to  her  lonji;  e.\j)osure  to  the  lire 
of  the  enemy's  tlecjt  ;  which  was  si-riously  increased  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  her  guns,  an  accident  by  which  twenty-two 
ni(>n  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  vessel  also  was  a  yood  deal 
cut  up  in  her  hull  and  rigging. 

Commodore?  ('hauncey,  shortly  after  this  aflair,  communi- 
cated with  gen<!ral  Wilkinson  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition 
then  on  foot ;  and  was  advised  to  continue  his  watch  of  tljc 
enemy's  scpiadron,  and,  if  jxissible,  to  prev(>nt  its  return  to 
Kiiigston.  In  the  begiiming  of  October,  he  again  pursued  the 
hostile  Meet  for  several  days,  and  forced  it  to  take  refuge  in 
Btu'lington  Bay  ;  and,  the  next  morning,  on  s(mding  the;  schoon- 
er Lady  of  the  Lake  to  recoimoitre,  he  found  that  sir  James 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  escaped 
towards  Kingston.  Much  pl(\asantry  was  indidged  in,  at  the 
siiyn(!ss  of  the  British  knight,  and  his  ungallant  escape  from 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  chase  was  now  renewed,  and, 
favoured  by  the  wind,  the  conimodon?  came  in  sigljt  of  seven 
schooners  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Bofore  sun-down,  three?  of 
them  struck  to  the  (Jeneral  Pike  ;  another  to  tiie  Sylph  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  and  afterwards  a  fifth  to  the  Syl|)li.  They 
turned  out  to  be  gun  vessels,  bound  to  the  head  ot'  th(!  lake  as 
transports.  Two  of  them  were  the  Julia  and  (Irowler,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Americans  by  the  enemy,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter.  On  ijoard  of  the  captured  schoon- 
ers were  three  hundrcid  soldiers,  Im  longing  to  \)v  VV'atteville's 
ngiment.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  ship  of  sir  James  Yeo, 
and  th(!  iloyal  (ieorge,  liad  suftered  very  considerabh;  injury, 
as  well  as  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  'J'lu!  enemy's  fleet  were 
seen  ixoifii;  into  Kin<fsfon  the  same  evening;  and  commodore' 

fit)  .^  ~    ' 

C'Inuincey  remained  master  of  tiic  lake  during  the  remainder 
ol  the  s(!ason. 

The  consequence's  of  leaviiig  a  large  force  in  the  rear,  and 
witiwlra'V''^^  the  troops  from  the  Niaj^ara,  soon  began  to  he  lelt. 
(Jeiicral  li.irrison  n-ached  Buffalo  some  days  after  the  departiiro 
of  I  he  counnander-in-chief ;  and  although  directed  fo  follow 
immediaiel}',  lie  was  com|)elled  to  wait  imtil  soirietime  in  No- 
vember, in  consequence;  of  the  de-ficiency  f>f  transports,  ft 
was  not  until  general  Wilkinse.n  had  goiu!  into  winter  quarters 
that  I  (arrison  eMubarked  ;  orders  Jiaving  previously  bee'n  sr.nt 
for  hin\  to  remain  at  iUillulo,  which  unlljrtunately  did  not  arrive 
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iinfil  :\l'\ri'  liis  dcpartnro.  Fort  (rcoriro  was  loft  nndrr  thocom- 
in.'uul  of  general  ArCluiv^  with  troops  consistini;  fntirclv  of 
militia  wliosc  term  of  scrvico  had  nearly  c.\])irc(l.  ]\y  tho  lOrli 
of  J)ocemlj('r,  !iis  fon-o  Ikmiiu;  rcdiircd  to  a  liandful  of  men,  and 
a  considcraMi!  Ix^dy  of  tlio  mctny  hcini^  within  a  few  miles  of 
liim,  ho  \  ;dler]  o  coimcil  of  onic(>rs,  at  whiidi  it  was  unani- 
mously aiirc'ed,  that  the  ])hu'e  was  no  lon^rer  tenahle.  Scarcely 
had  tlic  lieiieral  time  to  Mow  up  tli(>  fort  and  pass  tho  river, 
bolort;  the  nritisli  a])peared.  I  fis  rc^freat  was  j)rr(;(Mled  hy  an 
act  whi(di  excited  universal  dissatisfaction  tln'ou<ihout  the  Hnifed 
States.  ( )n  the  Canadian  side  of  tiie  .NiaLjara  and  situat(!d  im- 
nie(lialcly  hcjow  where  |''ort  (l<'ori:;e  stood,  was  a  handsome  vil- 
lage, cjtlled  Xewarlv.  As  this  j)lacf\  from  its  situation,  would 
jfreatlv  lavoiu*  tlje  l)esiefr(>rs,  nufiioritv  had  been  fjivcn  hv  tho 
scoretarv  of  war,  in  casj;  it  l)ecame  noccssarv  l(>r  tho  defonco 
of  tho  I'ort,  to  destroy  th<!  villat,"*.  'J'ho  <i;<'norfil,  misconceiviniT 
thoe  orders,  nave  twelve  hours'  notice  to  the  inhahitants  to 
retii'e  with  th(>ir  (^llects,  fired  the,  hiiildinifs,  and  lell  the  villaii;n 
in  (lames.  This  act  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  American 
fIov(M"nn»ent,  than  it  was  promj)tly  disavowed.  (h\  the  (itli  of 
.lainiary  fcjilowini.',  the  order  under  whi(di  <j;enpral  .M'CIure  con- 
C(MVed  iiimself  to  have  acted,  was  cnclos(Ml  to  sir  (loor^e:  Pro- 
vost, with  a  formal  intimation  that  the  act  was  unauthorised.  To 
tliis  an  answer  daleil  tjie  Idlli  of  h'ehruary  was  return(Ml  hy  th<^ 
governor  of  Canada,  in  whi<di  he  expressed  "  irreat  satisOiction, 
tliat  he  had  •eccivcd  assurance  that  the  perpetratif)n  of  the  hurn- 
iui^  of  the  town  of  jNewark  was  Itoth  unautliorisfnl  hy  tho  Ameri- 
can jL^ovonnnent,  and  ahhorrent  to  every  American  feelinir ;  tiiat 
if  any  outraL^<'s  IkuI  ensu( d  the  wanton  and  unjustifial>!e  destruc- 
tion of  Newark,  jxissimr  the  hounds  of  just  riinllntion^  \\\oy 
\\v\'o  to  he  attrihuled  to  the  inlhieiice  of  irritated  |)assions,  on 
tho  part  of  tho  unlortunato  sullerers  hy  that  event." 

'i'he  dillerenc  •  of  the  principles,  on  wliich  the  war  was  car- 
ried  on  hy  the  xmericans,  and  hv  tho  Rrifish,  was  very  strikiii;;. 
'J'lw  former,  uniformly  disavowing  the  system  of  retaliation, 
roii>^idere(l  ijie  outraifes  committed  hy  Hrifisji  oHlcers  nnaU' 
thorised,  until  (  \presslv  acknowled<j;ed  hy  tlie  Hritisji  ifoNern- 
nieiit  :  while  th<'  lU'itish.  on  the  contrary,  |)roceeded  at  once  to 
retaliate  any  \  iolafion  of  th<'  laws  of  >\ar,  witliont  wailinir  to 
impure  wlielher  it  was  dis;ipj)roved  or  sanctioned  hy  our 
tfovermnent.  Mad  the  Americans  filloweij  iIk^  examph*  <»f 
their  enemies,  the  hurniu'.!;  of  Newark  would  have  hren  amply 
justified  hv  the  oiitraiies  \\hi<di  liad  hecMi  wantoidy  committed 
on  liako  Champlain  and  on  the  sia-hoard;  and  yet,  siiorfly 
al'ter  the  mas-^acre  ;iud  conflaLO'ation  of  the  vill?\ge  of  1  [amptoii, 
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wlicn  the  ra|)lain  of  an  Aiiu'ricaii  [jrivatcci'  had  ilcsiroyiMl  some 
private  proiurty  in  the  \\  Cst  Indies,  on  the  srcji'e  of  retahation, 
his  coniinissidii  was  instantly  taken  from  him,  and  th'^aet  pnh- 
lii.dy  disapprovjid.  Theii'  high  sense  of  lionoiualjlc  warfare, 
was  indeed  niani(est(.'d  by  the  Anieriian  L';<iveriniient  in  a  very 
i(Mnailval)I(^  manner.  Our  humane  treatment  of  British  prison- 
fM'.s  was  a( d\ no svl edged  in  the  British  house  oi"  eoniinons  even 
by  lord  Castlereagh  ;   bu!  he  meanly  altrihutrd  it  to  fear. 

►Sir  (i(jorg(.'  Frevost,  liow(;ver,  without  wailing  li)r  the  disap- 
proval by  the  American  government  of  the  burning  of  Newark, 
luid  |)roc'eeded  to  inflict  a  retaliation  sulliciiMit  to  satiate;  the  ven- 
geance «»f  the  tiereest  enemy.  At  daylight,  on  the  I'Jth  of 
J)eeend>er,  Fort  Niagara  was  surprised  by  coldnel  Murray, 
with  about  ibur  hundred  l)riti>h  rcgidaivs,  mi'.iiia  and  liuiians; 
and  ihe  gari'ison,  nt'iirly  three  hundred  in  niunber  and  prinei- 
pallv  invalids,  was  put  lo  the;  sword.  Not  mon;  than  twijnty 
ellect<'(l  tlieir  escape.  The  c<)nnnanding  olliccr,  captain  L<H)n- 
ard,  appears  to  iia\(!  been  shamelully  negligent,  or  perhaps  ho 
hal  been  bought  by  the  enemy,  i  h'  was  absent  at  the  time, 
and  ba<l  used  no  precautions  against  an  assault.  I  laving  pos- 
sessed  themselv(\s  of  this  post,  the  IJniisli  soon  after  increased 
their  lorce,  and  began  to  lay  waste  the  Niagara  frontier  with 
fire  and  sword.  A  sj)irited.  liut  unas ailing  attempt  was  mado 
by  major  Henr.ett  to  defend  Liowistown  from  tiie  enemy.  This 
place,  togetliet  with  the  villages  of  i\lan(diestcr,  \'oungstown, 
and  the  town  ol'  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  was  speedily  reduced 
to  ashes  ;  and  many  •Ifhe  inhabitants  were  but(hered.  Major 
Mallors  ail\..nced  iVom  St  hlosser,  to  o])p(jse  the  invaders;  but 
was  compelltd  by  superior  numbers  Id  retreat.  ( )n  the  IJOtii, 
a  l>ri(ish  detaehment  landed  at  Jilack  lloidv,  and  proceeded  to 
J?iili;ilo.  (leiieral  Mall  had  orgaiii/ed  a  body  of  militia  Ibr 
the  d.il'iice  of  the  place;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
they  could  11. it  be  induced  t(t  hold  their  ground,  although  great 
rx«'rtions  \\(vc  made  by  majiji's  Staunton  and  Norton  and 
lieutenant  kiddle.  'I'bis  village  also  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
'J'he  whole  frontier,  indeed,  tor  mau\'  miles,  exhibited  a  sccno 
of  ruin  and  devastation. 

Thus  was  amijle  veni^ieance  taken  for  the  biirniiiLC  of  Newark. 
J'.scii  the  Ibilish  general  was  satisfied.  In  his  ])ro(damatio)i 
(A'  the  rjih  o|'  .lanu;iry,  he  said,  '*  the  opportunity  of  punisji- 
rni'iil  has  (»  lurrel,  and  (/  full  tncdsiirc  of  retribution  has  Inhin 
place:'"'  and  he  declared  his  inteiiiion  of  "  pursuing  no  lurlher 
ji  .system  of  warlare  so  revolting  lo  his(iwn  lidings,  joid  so 
little  t'ongenial  «o  the  Ib-ilish  eharaeier."  It  would  bavf;  beea 
Well  lo  a:sk,  wiicther  the  conllai^rations  and  i'ill-'iging  uutccC" 
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(loritly  committed  on  Lako  Champlain,  aiul  the  horrid  outrages 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  tlie  course  of  the  previous  summer,  were 
not  an  ample  set-oil'  for  the  burning  ot'  Newark  ?  Would  that 
the  enemy  had  so  deemed  them  ! 

The  aflair  contmued  to  be  Ibllowed  up  by  subsequent  retalia- 
tory measures  in  other  quarters  of  our  extended  territory.  The 
(l(H:;oe  of  admiral  ('oehrane,  to  lay  waste  our  maritime  towns 
and  districts,  was  founded,  in  part,  on  the  destruction  of  New- 
ark, and  the  charge  that  we  had  burnt  the  parlinnent  house  at 
York  in  Upper  ('anaoa.  It  was  not  enough  thai  the  burning 
of  Newark  should  have  lx;en  reprobated  and  disavowed  by  our 
government ;  it  was  not  enough  that  it  should  be  expiated  by 
an  extensive  course  of  murder  and  contlai^ration  on  our  lake 
shores,  which,  according  to  the  admission  of  sir  (jeorge  Pre- 
vost  already  recited,  amply  glutted  the  vengeance  of  Britain: 
but  our  extensive  sea-coast  of  filleen  hundred  miles,  and  our 
populous  and  nourishing  cities,  must  l)e  given  up  to  destruction 
and  pillage,  to  fdl  up  the  measure  of  British  retaliation.  These 
events  will,  however,  be  detailed  in  their  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Moj'tinRof  Congrfsa— Violonce  of  Pnrty  Spirit— Likinar.n  Dp.portin»''nt  of  the  New 
lliiglanii  Stnti'H— iMcusurt's  fur  fnrryinjj  •>»  tlie  VV  c— Rcfo  le  to  'I'axalion— A«!o}». 
(mil  (if  iiicaiir!  ftir  rt'rruitiii,'  tin-  Army  -Lili-ri'stii.;,  'i-.  o;  I wi'iily-tlireo  Amcricaii 
PriMoncrH-- Arri>>.'aiic(M<f  ilii'  Itiitish  jjovirMiiitMil  — Drbatcs  in  ('unt'rt'ss  on  tlii' siih  i-ct 
—  Ilcsiilt  of  tin-  ndtatoa— Iii(|iiiry  liy  (a)iiL'i  rKd  iiiln  tin*  manner  in  wliirli  tlic  IVar 
had  been  rarricd  on  by  the  Kin-iny — Ainoriruii  Cummissiont'rs  of  Peace  Hunt  to  (jot- 
teiibtirg— Thr  War  gainrigruiiinl  in  Piitiln-  Opinion. 
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0\  the  nth  of  I)(>('(-ml)('r  l.'^li^  the  congress  of  the  Ftiltcd 
States  again  assembled.  The  fever  of  party  spirit  had  almost 
rciiclied  its  crisis,  and  th<^  dcbatt^s  in  that  body  were  chararter- 
i/rwl  by  a  virulence  and  animosity  which  had  never  before  been 
v»i*i;'*fised  since  the  foundation  of  our  government.  It  would 
be  ini|/''t;Mr,  rr  this  date,  to  enter  minutely  into  the  discussion 
of  a  .suijject  which  at  any  rate  had  belt«'r  be  forgotten  ;  and  in  a 
n  irv'i'ive  i'/s  ihe  events  of  tb'  war,  there  is  scarcely  room  for  it. 
On  th**    -DP  ■  idr»,  we  find  the  opposition  accused  of  manifesting  a 
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spirit  of  hostility  to  th(Mr  country,  and  a  dftorniined  resistance  to 
ever)'  i(icasun>  torcarryin^onfhc  war,alfh()Ui^h  froMitlic^  peremp- 
tory rejection  by  (Jreat  Britain  of  the;  Russian  niediation,  thero 
existed  no  liope  of  [)eace.  On  th(>  oilier  hand,  the  jiiirty  ii. 
power  were  eliar^red  with  haviii;^  ruined  the  country,  destroyed 
its  connnertMi,  involved  it  in  debts  whi(di  it  C(juld  never  pay, 
anil  witli  heinir  enu;a!L:e(J  in  a  lj;uiity  projiict  of  coiupiest,  untler 
the  pretext  of  vii.ilicafing  national  rifi;hts.  I'AtM'v  measure  with 
respect  to  tlu^  war  was  sure  to  involve  in  it  a  consideiiition  f)f 
its  causes,  and  the  sanu;  jliscussions  were  renewed  unlil  they 
jrrf^w  stale  hy  rept^fitiou.  'J'he  opposition  to  e\ory  measure 
proposed  for  tiie  prosecution  of  hostilities  turned  upon  the  in- 
justice <r  d  wickedness  of  the  war.  Ry  some  if  was  denied  that 
f  any  cause  ui'  war  exi.>teil  ;  and  hy  others   it  was  ;,llei;ed,  that 

althouah  w<^  iiad  cause,  th<;  time  chosen  tin*  deelarinu;  it.  was 
improper.  Amniitr  tlu;  memht  rs  in  opjjositioii  was  Mr.  Weh^ter, 
of  whom  it  is  hut  justice  to  say,  that  his  seiitimitits  were  uni- 
forndy  nati(;Jial.  The  s))lendid  ahilities  of  this  j.  -nthMiiai'.,  and 
th(i  no  l<-ss  splendid  hut  moiv^  po]»ular  car^MM*  of  .Mr.  (.'alhoun, 
first  IhM-ame  conspicuous  aliout  this  period.  The  opposition  oi' 
Mr.  \\'c!»ster  was  manly  and  |j;enerous.  The  sui)port  u;iven  to 
the  ailiiiinistration  hy  Mr.  Callioun,  was  fer\  id  and  powerful. 
Ntitwifhstandinir  the  warm  and  dflen  intempoiate  de-hales  to 
whicii  these  suhjeeis  <.'ave  ris",  tlu;  dillerent  measures  in  sup- 
port (if  the  war  continued  to  he  carrie«l  hy  larije  majoriiies. 

Ill  si)U»e  of  the  New  i:^nuland  states,  the  oppcisitio'i  was  car- 
vied  on  in  a  spi.it  of  auimosit),  which  occasioned  serious  n»i,M*et 
in  the  hreasts  of  the  more  considerate.  Such  coniur'  did  rot, 
le,  auN  means,  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  oi)position 
parlv  111  other  jiarts  of  the  I  nitcd  Stat<'s,  and  certaicly  not  of 
the  ii;reat  mass  of  the  jiopulation  of  the  states  in  which  it  was 
exjuhited.  Th(>  efl'-cts  of  the  emhai'iio,  which  w;'  ahoul  »i\is 
lime  adopted,  and  the  non-iutercourse,  it   was  ^  were  telt 

much  more  severely  h\  tho  p(!ople  <d*  New  Knv  id,  than  in 
the  suuthern  dislrids;  and  the  administration  \  .-  accuse  i  of 
partiality.  It  was  alleged  in  reply,  tliat  the.  sii  :ii;lini^  on  tlio 
t 'aiKula  line,  and  the  trader  from  the  northern  ports  with  the 
Riiti>li,  was  carried  on  to  such  an  (*>;t(Mif,  as  i  niost  to  j)ut  (he 
e;o\,'rtiincnt  at  d»'liauce  ;  and  that  the  iJritish  srpiadron,  wliicli 
had  so  much  harassed  tho  s.outhern  coasts,  had  heen  in  a  groat 
measun  supplied  to  the  northward,  when  without  such  assist- 
ance it  would  ivw*'  heen  dilliculf,  if  not  im|><»ssihle,  for  it  to 
remain  on  our  shores. 

The  war  .had  hitheiio  heeu  supported  hy  meat*'!  of  leans;  ns 
the  resources  of  the  government,  whicn  were  dci'ivud  exclu- 
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sively  from  sales  of  public  Kinds  and  from  imposts,  wore  alto- 
go'lier  inad(  qnato.  It  was  now  porcoivod  that  ovrn  as  tho  secu- 
rity npon  whic'li  to  support  a  credit  those;  were  insuiricicnt ;  arul 
it  was  therol'orc  (lct(M*ininod  to  cuTato  an  internal  revrniic.  This 
moasurc,  it  may  be  said,  ought  to  havo  been  coeval  witli  tho 
war  ;  but  th(;  unwillingness  of  tho  peoples  to  submit  to  taxation, 
hftd  already  been  seen  ;  and  hen<'(;  it  was  the  wisli  of  the  ad- 
ministration  to  avoid  it  as  long  as  possibles  At  the  declaration 
ot'  war,  it  was  believed  that  Kngland  would  scarcely  reepjire  us 
to  give  proof  of  our  ability  to  carry  it  on.  The  proj)os:ils  for 
a  cessation  of  hostili/ies,  and  the  prollered  Russian  mediation, 
kept  up  tiie  hopes  of  peace  for  a  time  ;  and  a  mciasuro  disagree- 
able to  the  people  was  tiiereforc  delayed  until  it  had  become 
unavoidable,  or  rathor  until  it  was  called  for  by  themselves. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  iiad  also  unexpectedly  increased,  from 
tlu;  unlook(>ii-for  reverses  of  our  arms  to  fh(^  w(;sf  ward,  and  the 
eonsofpient  necessity  for  the  creation  of  fleets  on  the;  lakes  ; 
wliile  the  means  of  meeting  them  were  diminished  by  the  un- 
willingness of  the  New  J'^ngland  people  to  join  lieartily  in  its 
prosecution.  Had  wc  poss(>ssed  ourselves  of  Uj)per  ( 'anadn, 
there  i*  vitv  little  d<Mibt  that  we  should  liavo  liad  peace  the  first 
year  of  tlu*  war  ;  for  it  was  not  initil  she  discovered  our  weak- 
ness on  oUi  nortliiMMi  :\\)i\  western  front iers,  that  England  reject- 
ed tile  liussian  mediation.  Not  tliat  the  loss  of  Canada  wcndd 
have  hvvn  a  matter  of  so  much  conset^.ence  to  Great  IJritain  ; 
biu  that  it  would  have  furnislied  her  with  conclusive  proof,  that 
she  cou\{\  have  no  hope  of  severing  the  unioji  by  sowing  dis- 
sensions between  the  dilll'renf  state  s. 

Thi)  next  thing  with  niiich  the  national  legislature  occupied 
itself,  was  the  provisitm  of  means  for  filling  th(^  ranks  of  tho 
army.  'Vhr  dillicelty  of  inducing  men  to  enlist  continued  to 
increase,  and  even  turnishc  d  an  argum«^tt  to  prove  that  tho 
war  w.!  ;  not  jiO|njlar.  Hut  this  could  be  easily  accounted  for, 
from  the  natural  reluctance  of  all  men,  not  actually  urired  bv 
their  necessities,  to  enter  info  a  posutive  engagement  to  serve  as 
common  soldiers  for  a  number  oi'  years.  Hesidi  s,  the  profession 
of  the  common  soMier,  during  our  long  peace,  ami  on  account  of 
the  in"onsider;ibIe  force  kept  oii  fiH>t,  had  sunk  very  low  in  the 
estimation  ol*  tlw  j»eo|)le :  an  enlist«-d  soldier  was  almost  a  jtro- 
verbi;!.!  iiaii:^'  for  a  la/y,  worthless  lell<»w.  An  idea  was  also 
prevalent,  that  the  (>bligations  »>f  Viw:  c  nlisti d  soMie  r  crea!"d  n 
sp<>eK's  of  slaver\  ;  or,  at  N-ast,  wei>'  incompalibli'  with  repub- 
lican  freedom  :  tliis  was  suilienni  to  prevent  a  great  mmd)er 
of  spirited  and  enlerj)rising  y<»ung  men  from  «'iitering  the  army. 
'I'he    sons  of  firmers,   and    young    mechanics,  were    willing 
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rrion^li  to  engage  us  volunteers,  or  to  turn  <uit  on  'i  lour  of 
nuliii.i  duty  ;  but  to  enter  into  eii^uj^cnicnts  Nvliidi  \vri\'  pormM- 
iiviit,  (M  u  liicli  tlicy  re^^aruvjil  as  disreputahlr,  was  a  very  dilii-rcni 
juulltr.  'I'lie  oidy  njod(^  of  combating  Ibis  aversion,  was  tbo 
<jll('rnig  of  «!\travagant  bounties  ;  not  so  uiucli  witb  tbc  view  of 
boldiug  »»ut  a  bail  to  cupidity,  as  to  overcouKj  tbe  jxjpular  j)rc- 
Ju(bcc  against  this  mode  of  serving  the  country.  A  law  was 
passed,  increasing  the  pay  of  j)rivates,  and  giving  them  bounties 
in  monc;y  and  lands  to  a  (!onsiiierable  amount.  This,  it  was 
confidently  )io,')e<i,  would  produce  tbe  desired  eliJ'.ct. 

J  hiring  this  sessif)u  a  very  interesting  .subject  was  submitted 
to  l!ie  considoralmn  of  congress.  Twenty-three  Amerii'an  sol- 
diers, lakon  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown  in  the  autumn  of  ISl'J, 
were  detained  ai  close  conlinement  on  the  cliargo  of  beifig 
native-born  British  subji.-cts,  and  afterwards  s(^nt  lo  I^ngland  to 
undergo  a  trial  lor  treason.  On  this  being  made  known  to  our 
govrrnment,  <u*ders  were  given  to  general  IJearborne  to  confine 
a  liK<;  numb(!r  of  liritish  prisoners  takcni  at  Fort  Get)rgo,  and 
to  kei'[)  tiiom  as  hostages  for  the  saHjty  of  the  Americans;  in- 
structions wincli  were  carried  iiflo  ellect,  and  soon  aller  rnado 
known  to  the  governor  of  Canada.  Tlie  liritish  government 
was  no  sooner  iul()rmed  of  this,  than  governv)r  l*rev(tsl  was 
ordiTt'd  to  placi!  l"orly-si.v  American  commissioned  and  non- 
commission<;d  (jtlicers  in  conlinenient.  <  .^  crnor  Pre\ost,  in 
his  b.'tter  lo  general  Wilkinson  upon  this  subject,  staled,  tliat 
he  had  been  directed  to  apprise  hiu),  that  if  an\  of  the  British 
prisoners  shoidd  sutler  death,  in  c(.)nset|iienc(!  of  the  twenty- 
three  Americ.'in  soldiers  abov(^  menlioncil  being  Ibund  guilty 
ajid  ihe  known  law  of  (in^it  Britain  and  (»f  every  other  coun- 
try in  similar  circumstancen  beiiig  executed  on  tlieuj,  d<»ul)le  tlu? 
nundxM"  of  American  otHcers  should  sulli-r  instant  death;  ho 
further  n(tiilied  tlie  general,  for  I'lw  inl"ormation  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  (trders  had  neen  given  to  the  British  comm;inders  lo 
prosecute  ihe  war  v  !?.h  unr<lenling  siiverity,  if  unhappily,  ath-r 
this  nofu'c,  the  American  goveinment   should   not  be  deterred 

)m  putting  to  drath  the  British  soldiers  now  in  ronfmement. 
de.icral  Wilkinson,  in  his  reply,  forbore  to  aifimadvert  (ju  tho 
nature  of  the  procedure,  but  could  n(jl  iielp  expressing  his  sur- 
prise ut  the  threat  by  which  the  liritish  government  suppos.d 
the  Fnited  States  (-(xdii  be  a\\i;ii  into  .-lubniission.  "  The  gov  crn- 
meiil  of  the  rniled  Stall  s,"  said  he,  "  camiot  Ix*  deterred  by 
any  consukrations  of  life  or  death,  of  depnvjalion  or  conflagra- 
tion. Iron  the  faithful  dis«diarge  of  its  duty  towards  the  Ameri- 
I'an  peojle."  The  arrogance  and  haughtiness  of  liie  British 
oUicer  in   holding  this  language,  so  far   from  inlnni<Jating  a 
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people  who  are  proud  of  their  independence  and  jealous  of 
their  national  lionour,  was  only  calculated  to  render  resistance 
more  obstinate;  and  justly  excited  tlM3  indi«^nation  of  every 
American,  (leneral  Wilkinson  soon  aller  informed  governor 
Prevost,  that,  in  consequence  of  orders  he  h;id  received  from 
his  government,  he  had  put  forty-six  liritish  (tflicers  in  conlino 
ment,  to  be  there  de'tained  until  it  should  be  known  that  tho 
American  ollicers  were  released.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intel- 
li«fence,  the  Canadian  governor  ordered  all  tlu;  American  pri- 
soners into  close  confinement ;  and  a  similar  step  was  soon 
alter  taken  by  our  iioverinnfiiit. 

I'his  interesting  subject  gave  rise  to  warm  debates  in  con- 
gress. One  j)arty  insisted  that  Cirtjat  Britain  had  a  right  to 
her  ".bjects,  in  all  situations  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  that 
th(!y  were  in  fact  her  property,  and  without  lier  consent  they 
ln>V(M*  could  free  themselves  from  her  ruithority.  They  contend- 
ed further,  that  a  mnn  cannot  divest  him>elf  of  his  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  country  in  which  h«^  hapjiens  to  be  born  ; 
ttjat  although  lie  ma)'  leav(!  tlie  country  of  his  birth  for  a  time, 
he  never  can  expatriate  himself.  The  procedure  of  our  admin- 
istration, in  attempting  to  ]»revent  the  lirilisli  government  from 
punishing  natives  of  Clreat  Britain  naturalized  in  this  country 
lor  takiiig  up  arms  against  that  power,  was  condemned.  It 
was  immat«'rial,  it  ^^as  asserted,  that  such  ])ersons  liad  resided 
nuK)ng  us  ten  or  even  tw(>nty  years  before  th(i  war;  they  must 
be  rej'arded  in  the  same  liulit  as  deserters  from  the  lUitish  ar- 
nii(is.  It  wiis  answered  on  the  other  side,  that  it  ill  became 
Americans  \(>  d«'ny  the  right  of  expatriation  on  principle  ;  how- 
ever W(!  miglu  from  necessity  yield  to  the  unjust  laws  of  other 
nati»Mis,  where  the  subject  is  regfirdcd  as  a  slav» — for  he  that 
has  an  oirttcr  whom  Ix;  cannot  change,  is  indeed  a  slave.  (';in 
it  b(,'  possible,  it  was  asked,  for  an  vXmerican  to  contend  on 
j)rinciple,  that  a  free  man  cannot  change  his  allegiance,  and 
attach  himself  to  the'  country  ol'  his  clioice,  but  that  be  must 
for  ev(.'r  drag  a  chain  alter  him  at  every  remove?  ISuch  a  doc- 
trine  could  orilv  originate  in  that  species  of  slavery  called  the 
Uuilal  system  ;  and  was  indeed  closely  alli<'d  to  that  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  or  rather  of  legitimate  sovereigns;  which  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  tliat  no  government  is  lawlul,  unless  it  exists 
in  th(!  hands  of  some  one  who  claims  it  by  birthright — or  at 
least,  that  this  is  the  only  just  foundation  of  Kviropean  dynasties. 
If  W(;  out^dit  not  to  rt'pro!)ate  such  systetns  of  government,  it 
is  )ermissible  to  view  iheui  with  c<)uipassior  ;  lor  we  cannot 
admin^  iIhjui,  without  at  the  same  time  despising  our  own  noble 
institutions!     The  principle  of  American  liberty  i^,  that  ulle- 
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gianro  is  a  mnttor  of  cho'icr,  not  fbrco ;  nnd  howovcr  W6^  mny 
iiiiiivoitlahlv  <i,ivt'  wav,  \vlu!i'(3  wo  intcrffro  with  th-'  usages  of 
othor  nations,  wo  on(f|it  never  to  ft|)provc  tlie  principle.  But, 
it  was  liutlur  contended,  that,  according  to  the  law  and  iho 
unit'onn  i)raitice  of  nations,  llio  ri>rht  of  expatriation  was 
aeUMowlcdj^ed.  Niuneroiis  instances  were  cited,  wliere  tl»o 
siili|('cls  of  a  nation  taken  in  arms  ai:;ainst  lier,  were  regularly 
e.xclian^^cd.  The  jjractice  of  (Jreat  Britain  in  naturalizing 
foreigners  was  also  shown:  by  which  they  were  place'd  on  tlio 
winie  footing  with  lier  native  citizens,  and  equally  entitled  to 
prot(M-tion.  She  could  not  ohjcil  to  our  practice  of  naturaliz* 
ing  her  suhjects,  as  she  did  tin;  san)(^  thing  with  r«^spect  to  our 
citizens.  Would  .vAr  not  think  herself  l)ound  to  protect  htr 
a(lo|)te(|  suhjects  .'  If  the  Tnited  Stales  aloai^  naturalized  for- 
eigners, the  case  might  then  rest  on  its  j)rinciples  ;  hut  when 
the  same  thing  is  done  evcrywh(;re,  who  has  a  right  to  conk- 
plain  I  \  case  i'.i  point  was  adduced,  to  show  the  [)raitice  of 
the  Hriti.sh  government,  where  she  was  dilU-rently  situated.  She 
had  euga'jjed  in  her  servic(»  a  i.  giment  ol'  French  emigrants, 
to  serve  against  1'' ranee  ;  and  the  (piesfion  was  agitated  in  llu; 
house;  of  conunons,  whethiM*  she  shoidd  proceed  to  retaliate,  in 
ea.-c  tile  French  shr)uld  put  any  of  them,  if  captured,  to  death  : 
and  it  was  agrecid  that  such  would  hav(^  been  her  duty.  Sho 
wtMit  much  further  thrui  the  American  govermuent  :  lord  Mul- 
giave  (Irejariij  in  dfb;ite,  that,  "  while  lie  liad  th<^  conunand  of 
tli»'  i)ntish  troops  at  'I'oulon,  and  of  tlie  l"'rench  who  vohmtarily 
flocked  to  their  standard,  undfM-  the  authority  and  mvitation  of 
his  Mntanmc  majesty's  proclamation,  lie  had  always  considered 
the  latter  entitled  to  the  same  protiu-tion  in  every  respect  as 
the  iiritisli  iro<-.ps."  'I'hus  it  .-ippeared,  that,  bo^h  in  principio 
and  practice,  the  conduct  r)t'  (Jreat  Britain  liad  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  Slates. 

'I'll"  result  of  this  debatt;  was  a  determination  to  niaintaui 
with  lirumess  the  position  which  the  administration  had  taken; 
and  if  (Ireat  Britain  persisted  in  the  unhappy  resolution  of  ren- 
dering the  war  bloody  bevcMid  ihe  exrunple  of  modern  times, 
as  thev  had  alreadv  rendered  it  most  barbarous  and  f  rocious, 
file  I'nited  S'ates  must  reluctantly  |)ursu<;  a  course  to  bo 
lamented  by  ev(^ry  man  of  common  liunjanity. 

Somt'what  connected  with  this,  was  an  investigation,  winch 
was  Sit  on  foot,  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  had  Ix'cn  carried 
on  by  the  enemy.  The  report  of  the  committee  cbar'/ed  wilh 
it  «'nume''ated  the  various  in^>tan(•es,  in  which  the  Biiti-^li  mili- 
tary and  naval  olficers  had  violat(>d  all  the  known  iisagcvs  of 
civilized  nations,  m  tiicir  manner  of  conducting  the  war  against 
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the  Unitrd  States.  Tho  mnssarres  on  the  river  fvnisln,  tho 
depredations  and  eoiifl.iifrations  along  the  hikes  bel()re  there 
existed  any  prett-xt  for  retaliation,  and  tlu;  barbarous  warfare  of 
tlie  sea  eoast  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reproba- 
tion. The  war,  on  tin;  part  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  earned 
on  nearly  in  tlie  same  sj)irit  as  at  the  eommeneement  ot"  our 
struggle  for  imlependence  :  she  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a 
belief  that  she  was  ehastising  rebellious  si.lijec  ts,  aiul  not  eon- 
tiuuling  with  an  independent  nation.  The;  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can piisoners  was  ihi'  most  cruel  that  can  be  imaginerl  :  several 
himdred  unhappy  wretches  wer(^  shut  up,  without  light  or  air, 
in  the  holds  of  ships,  and  in  this  manner  were  carried  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  this  cruel  and  imn(?cess;iry  transportation  many 
of  our  countrynien  perished,  and  all  experi(^nced  sufll-rings 
almost  incredible.  Such  ti*(!atment  was  confrasied  with  that 
received  by  Jiritish  prisoners  in  this  country,  who  in  fact  uero 
Ireate'd  more  like  guests  than  ])risoners.  The  conimiltee  declared 
itself  satislierl,  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  if,  that  (Ireat  Miit- 
ain  had  violated  the  laws  of  war  in  the  most  (lagrnnt  manner; 
and  submith'd  to  congress  the  propriety  of  devising  some  ini.do 
of  piitling  a  slop  to  such  disgracf^ful  c.)n(luct.  Among  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  c^nemy's  acts,  was  the  putting  in  close  con- 
fmeineni  the  unfortunate  A»nericans  who  had  lieen  kidua|)ped 
by  her  befon;  the  war  and  compelled  to  fi^ht  her  l)altles. 
Aliout  two  thousand^  who  wei'e  acknowledged  to  be  Americans, 
on  refusing  to  fight  against  their  country,  were  compelled  to 
undergo  the  samc!  treatment  as  if  they  bad  been  j)risoners  of 
^var.  This  was  indeed  aecumidating  outrage  upon  outrage. 
It  were  well  if  this  had  been  the  whoN;  nundier;  but  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  l)y  fir  a  larger  number  W(>re  still 
compelled  to  olx'y  the  ofhcers  who  had  ens!av<Mi  them,  under 
the  pretence  that  fhey  were  not  Americans. 

ft  lias  been  mentioned,  tliat  liussia  iiad  ollii-cd  her  media- 
tion. I'nder  th(!  ihmsy  pretext  of  being  unwilling  to  submit 
her  rights  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire,  ibis  was  declined  by 
Great  l»ritain  ;  althougli  nothing  of  the  kind  was  proposed, 
the  inferferencf'  of  tht;  em|)eror  of  Ru-siji  lerminafing  when 
th<!  conffuding  parties  had  been  brought  togdher.  The  Prince 
Regent,  ho\\«'\er,  oti'ered  a  direct  n(^gfr)tiation  nt  London  or 
(iottenburg.  'J'his  was  no  sooner  mrukj  known  to  our  govern- 
ment, tlian  it  was  accepted.  In  addition  to  the  commissioners 
already  in  Murop*;  mider  the  Russian  m(>diafion,  tlie  presidcint 
nominated  I  lenry  Clay,  Jonathan  Riissel  and  Albert  Gallatin 
ns  commissioners  of  pe'ace;  and  they  st»on  afh>r  b'fl  this  coun- 
try for  Cjiottenburg.     Little  more  was  expected,  however,  from 
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this,  fliaii  ti)  MiMkr  n|»|i;innt  \\\i-  siiifcrify  of  tlir  I  nifcd  State's 
in  <lrsiriij^  pf-acr;  ami  tlu-  <'(>ii<liict  td'CiiTat  Hntaiii  simui 
proved,  that  li-r  uijly  wish  was  to  kcfji  ojm  ,  a  iloor  lor  ii<';^'(». 
tiafion.  iSuhscriiu  lU  transnctions  snilii'untly  proved,  that  slio 
rfjecloil  tlif"  lliissian  iiUMjiatiou  soU'ly  with  the  view  n['  ;:aiiiiMi^ 
time. 

Notw  ilhsfnndiii'^  \ho  slroncrth  of  iho  opposition  on  the  Moor 
of  coDifress,  the  war  was  cvideiilly  jj;aiMin;^  ground  in  the  esli- 
mation  of  the  ])eopl(.'.  'I'he  (•(jiidiici  (»l*  the  enemy  in  flic  pro- 
sociition  of  h'lstihties  hrwl  heen  siieh  as  tt)  awaken  the  patriot. 
ism  of  eVf.Ty  Anierie.an;  and  his  rejection  of  the  Knssjan  me- 
diation snrprised  many  who  had  confidently  predicted  u  proirpt 
wcepfaiice  of  it.  The  \  ictories,  which  we  h.td  olitained  at  sea, 
<-aiiie  honie  to  tlin  feehn^s  (jf  the  wliole  nation  ;  and  \Vf  re  |)Mr- 
ticnkirly  ac<'opfahl(!  to  the  opjtosition,  who  clainK  d  the  e\<  lii- 
sivo  merit  of  lliem,  as  having  always  heen  the  host  friends  of 
the  navy.  (Jrcat  Hritain  actually  complained,  that  thos(! 
whom  she  had  considered  h(.'r  friends  in  Americii  rejoiced  in 
her  nav.'il  defeats- ;  and  a  -cnsed  fheni  of  f  lithle.'-siiess  and  incori- 
slancy,  hecaus(»  they  |)ermitte(l  their  lovi'  of  country  to  ovei-- 
come  their  hatred  H)r  tho  men  in  power.  The  sentiment,  thai 
it  hccoinos  every  virtuous  man  to  rejoice  in  th(>  good  fortime 
of  his  eomitry,  however  he  may  dislike  the  riders  for  the  lime 
hein^,  was  i^radiially  ^.linini^  groimd.  'i'he  warlike  aspect  of 
ev(;ry  thiu'^  aroimd   tin m,  interested   the  ardent    minds  of  tin; 

yoMUL^  and  enterprisinL; ;  tin;  leats  of  arnis    daily   n nited, 

aw'ak(;n''d  a  d''sire  for  distinction;  and  the  confa|j;ion  of  niili- 
tarv  pursuits,  w  Inither  it  was  to  be  desirr'd  or  reiiretted,  l)e<4an 
to  sprea  I  rapidly.  The  lia'ails  of  a  j)eople,  w  h(j  liad  been 
thirty  years  at  pcsace,  and  constantly  occu|)ied  in  industrious 
calliniis,  could  not  he  chanL!;cd  suddenly  :  h'lt  men  are  by  na- 
ture warlik(>,  and  ihey  cannot  exist  lon;^  in  the  midst  of  martial 
scein^s  and  preparations,  without  catchini;  their  spirit.  It  was 
no  linzardouf?  prj.'diction,  that  the(Miem\'  of  a  party,  W(juld  soon 
be  considered  as  tlie  enemy  of  tlw  whole  ccMmtrv. 
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War  witli  the  Creek  Indians Massacre  by  the  Creeks  at  Fort  Mima. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


War  with  the  Creek  Indiana— Massacre  by  the  Creeks  at  Fort  Mims— Expedition 
Under  Generals  Jackson  and  Cocke  against  Talliisliatclics— Battle  of  Talladega— Ge- 
neral Cocke  surprises  the  Indiana  on  the  Tallapoora  River— General  Floyd's  Exped^^ 
lion  against  the  Autossee  Towns — General  Claiborne's  Exiwdition  aj;ainst  llio 
Towns  of  Eccanachaca — General  Jackson  marches  to  thg  relief  of  Fort  Arniitrong — 
His  Critical  Situation,  and  Retreat— Defeats  an  Indian  AHibusca<le— Indians  attack 
General  Floyd  at  Camp  Defiance,  and  are  repulsed— General  Jackson  gains  the  san- 
guinary Victory  of  IIorse-Shoe-Bend— Terminates  the  Creek  War  and  dictates  I'eaco 
on  Severe  Terms. 


. 


Our  afihirs  to  the  south  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  and 
when  the  northern  armies  had  retired  into  winter  quarters,  the 
public  attention  was  kept  alive,  by  the  interesting  events  which 
transpired  in  the  country  of  the  Creeks.  That  ill-fated  people, 
under  British  influence,  had  at  length  declared  open  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  threatening  appearances  to  the  south, 
and  the  hostilities  which  already  prevailed  among  the  Indians 
inhabiting  what  was  then  the  Spanish  territory,  governor  Mit- 
chel  of  Georgia  was  required  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  de- 
tach a  brigade  to  the  Ocmulgce  river,  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  frontier  scLtleraents  of  that  state.  Governor  Holmes, 
of  the  Mississippi  territory,  wns  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
call  out  a  body  of  militia,  which  were  to  join  the  volunteers 
under  General  Claiborne  then  stationed  on  the  Mobile.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1S13,  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  river  became  so  much  alarmed  at  the  hostile  deportment 
of  the  Creeks,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  abandoned 
their  plantations,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  nearest  fortresses. 
Those  among  the  Creeks  who  were  wrll  disposed  to  the  United 
States,  being  much  the  weaker  party,  had  also,  in  some  places, 
shut  themselves  up  in  forts,  where  they  were  already  besieged 
by  their  countrymen. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  signalized  by  one  of  the 
most  shocking  massacres  that  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  our 
Indian  wars.  The  settlers,  under  an  imperfect  idea  of  their 
danger,  had  thrown  themselves  into  small  forts  or  stations,  at 
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groat  distances  from  each  other,  on  tho  various  brandies  of  the 
Mobile.  Early  in  August  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  Inthans 
intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  all  these  stations,  and  destroy 
them;  in  detail.  The  first  })lace  which  they  determined  to 
attempt  was  Fort  Mims,  in  which  the  greatc^st  number  of  (ami- 
lies  had  been  collected.  Toward  the  close  of  vVuiiUst,  inftjrma- 
tion  was  brought  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  assail  this 
post ,  and  in  the  first  moments  of  the  alarm  caused  by  this  news, 
the  occupants  made  some  pre})arations  for  defence.  Jt  seems, 
however,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  awake  them  to  a  sense 
of  th(i  proximity  of  their  danger.  Tlie  fort  was  commanded 
by  major  Beasley,  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  a  brave  otficer, 
and  as  a  private  citizen,  highly  respected,  and  garrisoned  by 
about  one  hundred  volunteers.  By  some  fatality,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  he  had  received,  the  commander  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  at 
noon-day  of  the  J30th,  entirely  unprepared.  Scarcely  had  the 
sentinel  time  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  ere 
they  rushed,  with  a  dreadful  yell,  through  the  gate,  which  was 
wide  open.  The  garrison  was  instantly  under  arms,  and  the 
major  flew  towards  the  gate,  with  some  of  his  men,  in  order  to 
close  it,  and  if  possible  expel  the  enemy ;  but  he  soon  after  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Afler  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  gate 
was  at  length  closed ;  but  a  number  of  the  Indians  liad  taken 
possession  of  a  block-house,  from  which  they  were  \vA  expelled, 
until  after  a  bloody  contest.  The  assault  was  continued  for  an 
hour,  on  the  outside  of  the  pickets ;  and  the  port-holes  were 
several  times  carried  by  the  assailants,  and  as  often  retaken  by 
those  within  the  fort. 

The  Indians  now  for  a  moment  withdrew,  apparently  dis- 
heartened by  their  loss ;  but  on  being  harangued  by  their  chief, 
Weatherford,  they  returned  with  augmented  fury  to  the  iissault. 
Having  procured  axes,  they  cut  down  the  gate  and  made  a 
breach  in  the  pickets;  and,  possessing  themselves  of  the  area 
of  the  fort,  compelled  the  besieged  to  take  refuge  in  the  houses. 
Here  a  gallant  resistance  was  made  by  the  inmates,  until  tho 
Indians  set  fire  to  the  roofs ;  when  the  situation  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  became  altogether  hopeless.  It  is  only  by  those 
who  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  Indian  warfare,  that 
Iho  horror  of  their  situation  can  be  conceived.  Tho  agonizing 
shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  women  and  children  at  their  unhappy 
fate,  might  have  awakened  pity  in  the  breasts  of  any  but  Indians. 
Not  an  individual  was  spared  by  these  monsters:  from  the 
most  aged  person  to  the  youngest  infant,  all  became  the  victims 
of  their   indiscriminate  butchery  ;  excepting  only  those  who 
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threw  themselves  into  the  flames,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate !  and  a 
few  who  escaped  by  leaping  over  the  pickets.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  persons,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  thus  perished, 
including  some  friendly  Indians  and  about  one  hundred  negroes. 
Tiic  panic  which  this  dreadful  massacre  excited  at  the  other 
posts  can  scarcely  be  described  ;  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
fearing  a  similar  fate,  abandoned  their  retreats  of  fancied  secu- 
rity in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  in  their  endeavours  to 
escape  to  Mobile,  encountered  every  species  of  sulfering  and 
privation.  The  dwellings  of  the  settlers  were  burnt,  and  their 
cattle  destroyed. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  disastrous  intelligence,  the  Tennessee 
militia,  under  the  orders  of  general  Jackson  and  general  Cocke, 
immediately  marched  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  general  Coffee  was  detached,  with  nine  hun- 
dred men,  against  Tallushatches,  a  Creek  town,  and  reached 
the  place  about  daylight  on  the  3d.  The  Indians,  aware  of  his 
approach,  were  prepared  to  receive  him.  Within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  village  they  charged  upon  him  with  unexampled 
boldness ;  and  although  repulsed,  made  a  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. They  refused  to  receive  quarter,  and  were  slain  almost 
to  a  man.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  their  warriors  were  killed 
in  this  alfair.  The  women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  1<;  is  of  the  Americans  was  five  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

Laic  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  an  express  brought  intelli- 
gence to  general  Jackson,  that,  about  thirty  miles  below  his 
camp,  at  a  place  called  Fort  Talladega,  a  considerable  number 
of  hostile  Creeks  were  engaged  in  besieging  some  friendly 
Indians,  who  must  inevitably  perish  unless  speedily  relieved. 
This  officer,  whose  resolutions  were  executed  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  formed,  marched  at  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  arrived  within  six 
miles  of  the  place  the  next  evening.  At  midnight  he  again 
advanced,  and  by  seven  o'clock  of  the  following  morning  was 
within  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  He  now  made  the  most  judicious 
arrangements  for  surrounding  them :  and  approached,  within 
eighty  yards,  almost  unperceived.  The  battle  conmienced  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  with  great  fury.  Being  repulsed  on  all 
sides,  they  attempted  to  make  their  escape,  but  found  them- 
selves enclosed  ;  and  had  not  two  companies  of  militia  given 
way,  whereby  a  space  was  left  open  through  which  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  enemy  escaped  to  the  mountains,  they  would 
all  have  been  taken  prisoners  or  destroyed.  In  the  j)ursuit 
many  were  sabred  or  shot  down.  In  this  action  the  American 
loss  was  fifteen  killed,  and  eighty  wounded.  That  of  th*^  Creeks 
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was  little  short  of  three  hundred  killed,  their  whole  force 
exeecdini;  a  thousand. 

Geu'jral  ('ocko,  who  commanded  the  other  division  of  the 
Tennessee  militia,  detached  general  White,  on  the  11th,  from 
Foft  Armstron>^,  where  he  was  encamped,  against  the  hostile 
towns  on  the  Tallapoosa  river.  Afler  marching  the  whole 
night  of  the  ITtli,  he  surprised  a  town  at  daylight,  containing 
n|)wards  of  three  hundred  warriors,  sixty  of  whom  he  killed 
and  the  rest  took  prisoners.  Having  burnt  several  villages 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  Indians,  he  returned  on  the 
23d,  without  losing  a  single  man. 

The  trcorgia  militia,  under  general  Floyd,  advanced  into  the 
Creek  country,  about  the  last  of  November.  Receiving  iidbr- 
mation  that  a  considerable  body  of  Indians  were  collected  at 
the  Autossee  tov/ns,  of  which  there  were  two,  on  the  Talla- 
poosa river,  a  place  which  they  called  their  beloved  ground, 
and  whore,  according  to  their  prophets,  no  white  man  could 
molest  them,  general  Floyd  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  nine 
hundred  militia  and  four  hundred  friendly  Greeks,  and  marched 
from  his  encampment  on  the  Chattahouchee.  On  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  he  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and 
resuming  his  march  at  one  o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  reached 
the  towns  about  six,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  boih  at  the 
same  moment.  His  troops  were  met  by  the  Indians  with  uncom- 
mon bravery  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance, 
that  they  were  Ibrced,  by  his  musketry  and  bayonets,  to  fly 
hito  the  thickets  and  copses  in  the  rear  of  the  towns.  In  the 
course  of  three  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  eno;a2;e- 
ment,  the  enemy  were  com})letely  defeated,  and  their  villages 
wrapt  in  flames.  'I'he  troops  having  almost  exhausted  their 
whole  stock  of  provisions,  and  being  sixty  miles  from  any 
depot,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  country  filled  with  hosts  of  hostile 
savages,  now  returned  to  their  encampment  on  the  Chattahou- 
chee. In  this  battle  eleven  Americans  were  killed  and  fifty 
wounded  ;  among  the  latter,  the  general  himself:  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  supposed  that,  besides  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee  kings, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  were  killed. 

In  the  month  of  Deeember,  general  Claiborne  conducted  a 
detachment,  from  Fort  CiLuborne,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Ala- 
bama rivm-,  against  the  towns  of  Eccanachaca,  on  the  Alabama 
river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba.  On  the  22l],  h(>  came 
suddeidy  upon  them,  killed  thirty  of  their  warriors,  and  after 
destroN  iijg  their  villages,  returned.  The  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
cans was,  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

After  the  battle  of  Talladega,  general  Jackson  was  left  with 
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but  a  handful  of  men,  in  conscquonce  of  the  term  of  service  of 
the  militia  liaving  expired.  On  the  14tli  of  January,  1814,  he 
was  Ibrtunately  reinforced  by  elglit  hundred  volunteers  from 
Tennessee,  and  soon  after  by  several  hundred  friendly  In- 
dians, lie  was  also  joined  by  general  Colfee  with  a  number 
of  ollicrrs,  iiis  militia  having  returned  home.  On  the  ITtii, 
with  tile  view  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  general  Floyd, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  relieving  Fort  Armstrong,  which  was 
said  to  be  threatened,  he  entered  the  Indian  country,  with  the 
determination  of  penetrating  still  farther  than  had  yet  been 
attempted.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  believing  himself,  from 
appearances,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  Indians,  he 
encamped  with  great  precaution  and  kept  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  defence.  During  the  night,  one  of  his  spies  brought  infor- 
mation that  he  had  seen  the  enemy  a  few  miles  otf,  and  that  as 
they  were  busily  engaged  in  sending  away  their  women  and 
children,  it  was  evident  they  had  discovered  the  Americans, 
and  would  either  escape  or  make  an  attack  before  morning. 
While  the  troops  were  in  this  state  of  readiness,  they  were 
vigorously  assailed  on  their  left  flank  about  daylight.  The 
enemy  were  resisted  with  firmness,  and  after  a  severe  contest, 
fled  in  every  direction.  General  Cotfee  having  been  detached 
with  four  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  camp,  with 
directions  not  to  attack  it  if  strongly  fortified,  returned  with 
information  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  it  without 
artillery.  The  attack  already  made  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
a  feint;  and  half  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  enemy 
commenced  a  second  fierce  attack  on  Jackson's  left  flank.  It 
seems  they  had  intended,  by  the  first  onset,  to  draw  the 
Americans  into  a  pursuit,  and  by  that  means  produce  confu- 
sion ;  a  result  which  was  completely  prevented  by  Jackson's 
causing  his  left  flank  to  keep  its  position.  General  Coffee, 
with  about  fifty  of  his  officers,  acting  as  volunteers,  now  assailed 
the  Indians  on  the  left,  and  two  hundred  friendly  Indians  came 
upon  them  on  the  right ;  while  the  whole  line  in  front,  after 
discharging  their  first  fire,  resolutely  charged,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  fly  with  precipitati'  n.  On  the  left  flank  of  the  Indians 
the  contest  was  kept  up  some  time  longer.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, a  reinforcement  of  friendly  Indians  was  sent  to  general 
Coffee,  with  whose  aid  he  speedily  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retire,  leaving  fifty  of  their  warriors  on  the  ground.  In  this 
action  genci-id  Coffee  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid, 
A.  Donaldson,  killed. 

Being  apprehensive  of  another  attack,  general  Jackson  for- 
tified his  camp  for  the  night.  The  next  day,  fearing  a  want  of 
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Defeats  an  Indian  Ambuscade fiidians  repulsed  at  Cannp  Defiance. 


provisions,  ho,  found  it  nocossary  to  retreat,  and  before  night 
reached  Unotachopco  ereek,  having  passed  a  dangerous  detile 
witliout  interruption.  In  the  morning  ho  had  occasion  to  eross 
a  second  detilo,  where  he  liad  good  reas(m  to  fear  an  ambus- 
cade of  the  enemy.  Having  made  tlie  most  judicious  arraniic- 
merits  for  the  disposition  of  his  force  in  ease  of  attack,  he  moved 
forward  towards  the  pass.  The  advanced  guard,  with  part  of 
the  flank  cokuTuis  and  tlie  wounded,  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
creek  just  named,  when  the  alarm  w;is  given  in  the  rear.  Jackson 
imn)ediateiy  gave  orders  for  iiis  right  and  left  columns  to  wheel 
on  th(;ir  pivots,  and  crossing  the  stream  above  and  below,  to 
assail  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  completely 
enclose  them.  When,  however,  tlic  word  was  given  for  these 
columns  to  form,  and  a  few  guns  were  fired,  they  jirecipitately 
gave  way.  This  flight  had  well  nigh  prov(.>d  fatal  :  for  it  drew 
along  with  it  the  greater  nart  of  the  centre  column,  leavin*;  not 
more  than  twenty-five  men  to  maintain  the  ground  against  over- 
whelming numbers.  All  that  could  now  be  opposed  to  the 
enemy,  were  the  few  who  remained  of  the  rear  guard,  the  artil- 
lery company,  and  captain  Russel's  company  of  spies.  Their 
conduct,  however,  was  admirable.  Lieutenant  Armstrong,  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  aided  by  a  few  more, 
dragged  a  six-pounder  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  although  exposed  to 
a  heavy  fire ;  and  having  gained  liis  position,  loaded  the  piece 
with  grape,  and  fired  it  with  such  eficct,  that  after  a  few  dis- 
chaiges,  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  They  were  pursued  for 
several  miles  by  colonel  Carrol,  colonel  Higgins,  and  captains 
Elliot  and  Pipkins.  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  spies,  had  partly 
succeeded  in  turning  their  flank,  and  thus  contributed  greatly  to 
restore  the  day.  The  Americans  now  continued  their  retreat 
without  further  molestation.  In  these  different  engagements, 
about  twenty  Americans  were  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded; 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  last  enga<i;ement  was  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  slain. 

Meanwhile  general  Floyd  was  again  advancing  towards  the 
Indian  territory,  from  the  Chattahouchec  river.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  at  Camp  Defiance,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  about  an  hour  before  day.  They  stole  upon  the 
sentinels,  and  afler  firing  on  them,  rushed  with  great  impetu- 
osity towards  the  main  body.  The  action  soon  became  gene- 
ral. The  front  of  both  flanks  was  closely  pressed,  but  the 
firmness  of  the  officers  and  men  repelled  the  assaults  at  every 
point.  As  soon  as  it  became  sufliciently  light,  general  Floyd 
strengthened  his  ri^ht  winnf  and  formed  his  cavalry  in  the 
rear,  and   then    directed   a    charge.     The   enemy  gave   way 
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Ixjforc  llic  bfiyoiict,  and  licin^  |)iirsiKMj  by  llio  ravalry,  wore 
many  of  fliom  killed.  'JMk;  loss  of  jrcncral  Floyd  was  sevcn- 
fccn  killed  and  one  luindrcd  and  tliirt  '-two  woiiiidiid.  Tliat  of 
flio  Indians  could  not  1x3  ascertruned  ,•  aIt,houii,l>  it  must  liavo 
been  very  considerable:  tiiirty-soven  oftbeir  warriors  were  left 
de.'id  on  tlic  field. 

iU'  tbis  time,  it  migbt  bo  supposed  tbat  tbe  Creeks  iiad  been 
satisfied  witb  tbe  (experiment  of'  war;  but  tbey  appear  to  bave 
b(>en  infatuated  to  a  most  extraordinary  dciiree.  Tnder  tbo 
induenco  of  tbcir  propbets,  tbey  were  UhI  on  from  one  ruinous 
effort  to  anotlier,  in  liopcs  tliat  Ibc  time  would  at  last  arrive 
wlien  tbeir  enemies  would  be  delivered  into  tb(;ir  bands. 

General  .lackson  having  received  considerabU^  reinliireements 
from  Tennessee,  and  being  joined  by  a  number  of  friendly 
Indians,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  tbe  Tallapoosa  river.  Jle 
proceeded  from  the  Coosa  on  tbe  24t;li  of  March,  and  reached 
the  soutliern  extremity  of  the  New  Youca  on  the  27th,  at  a 
place  called  tlie  Ilorse-Shoc-IJend  of  the  Tallapoosa.  Nature 
furnishes  few  situations  so  eligible  for  defence,  and  here  tbo 
Creeks,  by  the  direction  of  their  prophets,  had  made  tbcir  last 
stand.  Across  the  neck  of  tbe  peninsula  formed  by  tbe  curva- 
ture of  tbe  river  tbey  had  erected  a  breast-work  of  the  greatest 
compactness  and  strength,  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
provided  with  a  double  row  of  port-holes,  artfully  arranged.  In 
tbis  place  tlicy  considered  themselves  perfectly  secure ;  as  tlie 
assailants  could  not  approach  without  being  exposed  to  a  dou- 
ble and  cross  fire  from  those  who  lay  behind  the  breast-works. 
The  area  thus  cnclosful  was  little  short  of  one  hundred  acres. 
The  warriors  from  the  Oakfuskee,  Oaksbaya,  and  Hillabee 
towns,  tbe  Fish  Ponds,  and  the  Kuj>auta  townS;  were  here  col- 
lected, in  number  exceeding  a  thousand. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27tb,  general  Jackson,  having 
encamped  the  preceding  night  within  six'  miles  of  tbe  Bend, 
detached  general  Coffee,  with  the  mounted  men  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  tbe  friendly  Indian  force,  to  pass  the  river  at  a  ford 
al)Out  three  miles  below  the  Creek  encampment,  and  instructed 
liim  to  surround  the  Bend  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  the 
savages  should  eflect  their  escape  by  crossing  the  river.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  force,  he  advanced  to  the  point  of  land  which 
led  to  the  front  of  Oie  breast-work  ;  and  at  half  past  ten,  planted 
his  artillery  on  a  small  eminence  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
nearest,  and  two  hundred  and  fiffy  of  tbe  farthest  point  of  tbe 
works.  A  brisk  cannonade  was  opened  Ujjon  tbe  centre  :  and  a 
severe  fire  directed  with  musketry  and  rifles,  whenever  the 
Indians  ventured  to  show  themselves  above  or  outside  of  their 
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fh.'l'oiicos.  In  tlio  nioantiino,  frencrul  (Jollro,  liavirig  crosscil 
below,  l),-i(]  ndv.mood  towards  the  villa;j:('.  W'hoii  witliin  half  (i 
mile  oi't.hat  part  vvhi<'ii  st(jo(l  at  the  cxtrciiiify  ofthi;  jjciiinsula, 
the  liidii'iis  lUtcrod  their  veil.  Coll('{\  expeefinir  an  ininiediato 
attaek,  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of*  hatth;,  and  in  this  manner 
continued  to  move  forward.  The  friendly  Indians  had  previ- 
ously taken  possession  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  pur[)oso 
of  preventing  the  retreat  of  the  tiiiemy  :  but  they  no  sooner 
lieard  the  artillery  of  Jackson,  and  saw  tlu;  aj)pr()a<di  of  Codec, 
than  they  rushed  to  the  baid<,  wiiile  Codec's  militia,  in  consc- 
(jueiicc,  were  obliged  to  rctnain  in  order  of  battle.  The  former 
were  unable  to  remain  silent  s])cctators  :  some  began  to  fire 
across  the  stream,  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  while  others 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  swimming  across,  brought  back  a 
numi)er  of  canoes.  Jn  these  the  greater  {)art  embarked,  and 
landing  on  the  peninsula,  advanced  into  the  village,  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  huts  up  to  the  fortitications,  and  continued 
to  annoy  tlicm  during  the  whole  action.  This  movement  of 
the  Indians  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  part  of  ColFee's  lino 
should  take  their  place. 

CJeneral  Jackson  finding  that  Ids  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, yielded  at  length  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  men 
to  be  led  to  the  charge.  The  regular  troops,  led  by  colonel 
Williams  and  major  INIontgomery,  were  in  a  moment  in  pos- 
session of  the  nearest  part  of  the  breast- works  :  the  militia 
accompanied  them  with  equal  firmness  and  intrepidity,  llav 
ing  maintained  for  a  few  minutes  a  very  obstinate  contest, 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  through  the  port-holes,  in  which,  to  use 
Jackson's  own  language,  "  many  of  the  enemy's  balls  were 
welded  to  the  American  bayonets,"  they  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  opposite  side  of  the  works.  The  event  could  no  longer  be 
doubtful ;  the  enemy,  although  many  of  them  fought  witli  that 
kind  of  bravery  which  desperation  inspires,  were  routed  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  whole  margin  of  the  river  which  surrounded 
the  peninsula  was  strewed  with  the  slain.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  were  found  dead,  besides  those  thrown  into  the  river 
by  their  friends  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  fly.  Not  more 
than  fidy,  it  was  supposed,  escaped.  Among  the  slain  were 
their  great  prophet  Manahoe,  and  two  other  prophets  of  less 
note.  About  three  hundred  women  and  children  were  taken 
prisoners.  Jackson's  loss  W'as,  twenty-six  Americans  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  seven  wounded  ;  eighteen  Cherokees 
killed,  and  thirty-six  wounded;  and  five  friendly  Creeks  killed, 
and  eleven  wounded. 

This  most  decisive  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  tho 
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Creeks;  nnd  hrob'  the  spirit  <uid  power  of  those  misiriiided  men 
completely.  The  victory  of  Tullusiiatciies,  won  by  Collrc;  of 
the  Tallapoosa,  hy  Cocke;  the  two  victories  of  geru.'ral  Floyd^ 
on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  Indian  territory  ;  those  of  Talladeifu 
and  Enotachoj)co,  won  hy  Jackson ;  and  the  fatal  battle  ol"  the 
llorse-Shoe-iJend,  fought  by  Jackson  and  Coflce,  may  be  said 
to  havo  "  cut  up  the  war  hy  the  roots." 

Jackson  soon  afler  scoured  the  country  on  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers.  A  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  latter  river, 
on  his  approach,  fled  to  Pensacola.  The  larger  j)ortion  of  the 
Creeks,  and  among  them  their  most  able  and  sanguinary  chief 
Weatherlbrd,  now  came  forward  and  threw  tliemselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  victors.  A  detachment  of  militia  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Pearson,  tra- 
versed the  country  on  the  Alabama,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  a  great  number  of  Creek  warriors  and  prophets. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  treaty  of  peace  was  dictated 
to  the  Creeks  by  general  Jackson,  on  severe  terms.  They 
agreed  to  yield  a  large  portion  of  their  country  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  they  conceded  the  privilege  of 
opening  roads  through  their  country,  together  with  the  liberty 
of  navigating  their  rivers ;  the)^  engaged  to  establish  trading 
houses,  and  to  endeavour  to  brmg  back  the  nation  to  its  former 
state ;  they  also  stipulated  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  any 
British  or  Spanish  post  or  garrison,  and  to  deliver  up  the  pro- 
perty they  had  taken  from  the  whites  and  the  friendly  Indians. 
The  general,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  undertook  to 
guaranty  their  remaining  territory  to  them,  to  restore  all  their 
prisoners,  and,  in  consideration  of  their  destitute  situation,  to 
furnish  them  gratuitously  with  the  necessaries  of  life  until  they 
could  provide  for  themselves. 

It  was  truly  lamentable  to  contemplate  the  ruin  of  tribes 
which  were  making  such  rapid  advances  to  civilization.  Their 
villages  were  entirely  destroyed ;  and  their  herds,  which  had 
become  numerous,  were  killed  by  themselves  at  an  early  part 
of  the  contest. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


flans  of  OpprationM  against  Caiiailii  pmpnsnd— Ooncral  niowii  marrhfs  tn  Pack- 
•'li'H  llarbuur— Geiicrai  VVilkiiiHon  retirt-s  to  I'latts  iiirir— Attaikx  llic  IJntiHli  at  Lii 
Colic  and  ih  rcpniscd  — Suspended  fro/n  tlneconiniand— l)i.''conraj,'inR  Uilliiulties  in  tim 
Rcononiy  ul"  tliu  Army— S>nni!,'it;lin{;— riiHinci^HHlnl  Attack  hy  tlie  IJritisli  at  Otter 
Creuk— Uritish  Fleet  outers  l.uke  Chainplain— Lake  Oiiiario— t'ontcst  (or  Snperiniiiy 
there— nullant  Di'fenru  of  (Jswejfo— liiiusli  land  at  l'iilteiie)ville— lUockadc  attack- 
«tt's  HariiDiir— Kiij.'a>»eni(;nt  at  Sandy  Creek  find(Japtnro  of  tin;  Uritish  tht-re— Deatli 
of(J(done!  For.sythe— (d'Captain  Malloiix,  in  n  Skirini.sh— (Jolnnel  CanipheH's  Kvpe- 
ditiou  ayainst  Dover,  (.'anada— All'iiir.-i  to  tlie  Wcjilu  ard— Colonel  iSaubee  taken  pri- 
soner—(iail.uit  DctV'ncc  Ity  Captain  Il(dnies—!?<;ri()us  Crisis  in  our  Ad'air.s— Na|iok'ou 
iiverllno\\  n  -(ireat  Britain  directs  her  iiiidiviih'd  Eneriiies  a;,'ainst  the  Uniti-d  States — 
Niirlhern  Sea  t.'oast  in\aded  hy  Connimdoie  Hardy —  Attack  on  Hayhrook  and  Hrock- 
way's  Ferry— FiiiKafjenient  in  Loiij;  fsiand  Soniid— RnvnKOH  at  Waruhnm  and  Pcitii- 
iite— Attack  on  IJoolli  Hay  rei,,;lleil — Occnpalion  of  all  the  Islands  in  I'assainaipioddy 
Bay  by  the  IJntit^h— Gallant  Defence  of  Stonington— Territory  east  of  the  Penobscot 
River  claimed  and  occunieil  by  the  British— Destruction  of  the  Frigate  John  Adams. 


After  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  the  British  pro- 
vinces, the  army  remained  in  winter  (juarters,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  iucidt-nt  oi'  mucli  importance,  until  towards 
the  latter  end  ol"  Fchruary  of  the  year  1814.  General  Wil- 
kinson JKid  sul)niitted  several  plans  of  attack  on  the  dilferent 
l^jritish  posts  in  his  vicinity,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  tiie 
communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  to  the 
dep^artmcnt  of  war.  These,  however,  did  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  secretary,  who  gave  orders  that  the  American 
force  should  be  withdrawn  from  its  present  position :  that 
two  thousand  men  should  march  under  general  Brown  to 
Sackett's  Harbour,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  field  artillery 
and  battering  cannon  ;  and  that  the  residue  should  fall  back  on 
Plattsburg.  The  general-in-chief,  in  obedience  to  these  orders, 
destroyed  his  barracks  and  the  flotilla,  and  retired  to  the  place 
designated.  The  British,  apprized  of  his  retreat,  detached 
a  large  force  under  colonel  Scott,  of  the  One  hundred  and  third 
British  regiment,  against  French  Mills,  who  destroyed  the 
public  stores  and  pillaged  the  j)roperty  of  private  citizens,  but, 
on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  an  American  force,  retreated  in 
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the  most  prc^cipiUito  manner.  His  wliolc  party  sulli'rod  much 
fi-om  11  sovon;  snow  storm,  Upsides  losin<^  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred men  l)y  desertion,  wiio  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. It  was  about  this  time,  tiiat  h)ss  by  desertions  bf.'camo 
oneof  tlu!  serious  (Ullieulties  which  tlie  enemy  liad  to  encounter. 
Tlie  practice  of  permitting  tiieir  sokhery  to  phmder  in  ahnost 
every  instance,  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  lujcessity  of 
some  such  indulgence  as  this,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  tlicir 
service. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  frcneral  Wilkinson  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  battery  at  a  place  called  Rouse's  Point,  \\'liere 
his  engineer  liad  discovered  a  position  from  which  tlie  enemy's 
fleet,  then  laid  up  at  St.  John's,  might  l)c  kept  in  check,  and 
their  contemplated  movement  on  Lake  Champlain  impeded  or 
prevented.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  lake  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  season  than  usual,  defeated  his  plan.  A  body 
of  the  enemy,  upwards  of  two  thousand  strong,  on  discovering 
his  design,  had  been  collected  at  La  Colic  mill,  three  miles 
below  Rouse's  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  him.  With  a 
view  of  dislodging  this  party,  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  head 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Canada  line  on  the  I30th 
of  March.  After  dispersing  several  of  the  enemy's  skirmishing 
parties,  he  reached  La  Colle  mill,  a  large  fortified  stone  house, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  open  piece  of  ground,  and  de- 
fended by  a  strong  corps  of  British  regulars  under  the  command 
of  major  Hancock.  For  the  purpose  of  cifecting  a  breach,  an 
eighteen-pounder  was  ordered  up  by  general  Wilkinson ;  but 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  it  had  to  pass, 
the  transportation  was  found  impracticable,  and  a  twelve  and  a 
five-and-a-half  inch  howitzer  were  therefore  substhutcd.  These 
pieces,  under  the  direction  of  captain  M'Pherson,  and  lieute- 
nants Larabee  and  Sheldon,  were  posted  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  house,  and  covered  by  the  second 
brigade:  with  part  of  colonel  Clarke's  command,  under  general 
Smith,  on  the  right ;  and  the  third  brigade,  under  general  Bisscl, 
on  the  left.  Colonel  Miller  was  ordered  to  take  a  position 
with  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  regiments  which  would  enable 
him  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat ;  while  the  reserve,  composed 
of  a  select  corps  of  the  first  brigade,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  general  Macomb.  These  arrangements  being  made, 
the  battery  opened  upon  tlic  house.  The  fire  was  promptly  re- 
turned ;  and,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  exposure  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  was  extremely  destructive.  Captain  M'Pherson 
was  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  but  continued 
at  his  post  until  a  second  shot  had  broken  his  thigh ;  his  next 
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oOu'er,  Liiralx'c,  was  sliot  tliroii^li  tin;   liir»'j;s  ;  and,  liciit.naiit 
Sht'liit)!!,  who  k('|)t  U|)  tlio  tire  until  \\\r.  end  of  tijc  alliiir,  Ix-havcd 

I  maniior  \vl\i(|i  drew  lorlh  the  warm  praise  of  his  general. 

viie  British  ei)inniander,  perceivinir  tliut  tlio  Americans  per- 
sisted in  Ixjnilnirdinn;  th»;  Jjouse,-,  made  u  desperate  sortie,  and 
several  times  charged  upon  the;  cannon.  He  was  as  often 
repuls(;d  hy  the  covering  troops,  and  was  at  last  ojmpclh'd  to 
retire  into  his  fortn'ss  with  loss.  It  heing  now  foiuul  im- 
p»:«ctioahle  to  make  an  impression  on  tlu;  unusually  thick  walls 
of  this  strong  huilding,  with  such  light  pieces,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  managed  with  great  skill,  the  commander-in- 
chief  called  in  his  ditierent  parties,  and  fell  hack  in  good  order. 
The  loss  of  \.\m)  Americans  was  upwards  of  one  hund '•(,'(!  and 
forty  in  killed  ai/i  wounded;  ♦hut  of  the  British  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 

The  unfortunate  issjo  of  this  aflair,  togf;ther  with  the  fuiluro 
of  the  last  campaign,  brought  geiKM'al  Wilkinson  into  dis- 
repute with  the  puhlic.  'll'e  administration,  yielding  to  tho 
popular  voice,  thought  proper  to  suspend  him  from  the  com- 
mand, and  placed  the  army  undei  the  charge  of  general  Izard. 
G(^neral  Wilkinson  was  allervvards  tried,  and  honourahly  ac- 
quitted of  all  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  One  great  fault 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  form  of  government,  is  a  disposition 
to  hasty  and  harsh  d(jcision  respecting  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  publii;  men,  which  no  more  ceases  to  be  injustice  when 
entertained  by  ten  millions  than  if  by  ten  individuals.  Men 
are  ollen  ruined  in  public  estimation,  for  slight  causes,  or  for 
uncontrollable  accidents ;  and  they  arc  as  ollen  elevated  to  the 
highest  j)innaclc  of  celebrity,  for  actions  which  may  be  better 
consid(!re(l  as  the  otU.'ct  of  cliance  than  the  test  of  merit. 

The  most  discouraging  difficulties  presented  themselves  in 
the  economy,  ecjuipment  and  government  of  the  American 
forces,  to  the  very  last  hour  of  the  war.  The  severity  of  tho 
climate  on  the  borders  of  tlu;  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to 
Avhich  our  tyros  wcu'e  exposed,  and  their  want  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  requisite  to  render  themselves  comfortable  in 
camp,  were  the  causes  of  fatal  diseases,  which  carried  off  a 
number  greater  than  fell  in  battle ;  and  the  proportion  of  sick 
and  unfit  for  duty  was  at  all  times  very  great.  From  the  want 
of  that  system,  regularity  and  strictness  which  belong  to  old 
establishments,  there  existed  at  one  moment  a  superabun- 
dance of  all  the  necessary  munitions,  and  at  another,  as  great 
a  scarcity.  There  was  no  end  to  the  irregular  and  unforeseen 
expenses  which  the  government  was  constantly  called  upon  to 
incur.     Abuses  the  most  vexatious,  and  which  baffled  every 
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clFort  to  reform,  were  practised  in  all  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments. All  tlus  must  l)e  attributed  to  the  true  causes ;  our 
settled  habits  of  peace,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the 
oriianization  of  militnry  establishments  must  ever  be  cllccted 
undc  a  government  like  ours.  We  had  yet  to  learn  and  put 
in  practice,  the  ceaseless  and  ever-varying  minutite  of  camp 
])oiice.  Wo  had  no  regular  soldiers  until  almost  the  close  of 
the  war ;  and  what  school  of  experience  had  wc  in  which  to 
train  aad  form  them  I  Our  subalterns,  at  first,  wc^re  generally 
men  of  little  education  oi'  any  kind,  and  required  themselves 
ti)e  instruction  which  they  undertook  to  connnunicate. 

To  these  unavoidable  misfortunes,  was  to  be  superadded  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  many  of  our  frontier  iidiabitants,  who 
supplied  the  enemy  wUh  every  thing  of  which  they  stood  in 
want.  In  spite  of  vigilant  exertion  to  prevent  it,  a  constant 
intercourse  was  kept  up  across  the  Canada  line  ;  and  the  ]>ritish 
were  not  oi  ly  furnished  witl^  immense  quautities  ot"  pi'ovisions 
without  whi::h  they  could  not  iirf^e  subsisted  their  armies,  but 
were  also  regularly  advised  of  each  matter  of  iniportance  which 
transpired  on  the  American  side. 

Shorth/  after  the  alfair  of  La  Colle,  the  greater  part  of  t}«o 
enemy's  force  was  collected  at  St.  John's  and  Isle  Aux  Noix, 
for  the  purjiose  of  securing  the  entrance  of  the  British  squad- 
ron into  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  This 
movement  was  efFocted  early  in  May.  8ome  time  before  this, 
on  the  suggestion  of  general  Wilkinson,  commodore  M'Donough 
had  forlilicd  the  mouth  of  Otter  river  by  the  erection  of  a  bat- 
tery on  the  cape  at  its  entrance,  so  as  to  secure  a  passage  to  the 
lake  for  his  flotilla,  which  then  lay  at  Vergennes,  some  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  waiting  for  its  armament.  This  precau- 
tion proved  of  great  sew  ice.  The  commodore  had  laboured 
with  indefatigable  industry  to  provide  a  naval  force  for  this 
lake  which  might  cope  with  that  of  tlio  enemy  ;  and  the 
iirst  object  of  the  l^ritish,  when  they  found  tlio  navigation  open, 
was  to  attempt  its  destruction,  belbre  it  could  be  prepared  to 
meet  them.  On  the  1  '3th  of  May,  a  bomb  vessel  and  eight 
large  galleys  were  stationed  by  the  en{^my  across  the  river,  tor 
the  purpose  of  blockading  the  squadron,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  intrn'cept  the  naval  supplies,  required  for  completing  its 
armament,  and  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  sent  thither  by 
water.  Captain  Thornton  of  the  light  artillery,  and  lieutenant 
Cassin  with  a  number  of  sailors,  were  ordered  to  the  defence 
of  the  battery  ;  and  indications  being  at  the  same  time  dis- 
covered of  an  attempt  by  the  (niemy  to  assail  the  battery  in  the 
rear,  gf^rioiai  Davis,  of  the  Vermont  militia,  called  up  part  of 
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his  brigndi;,  in  order  to  oppose  the  landing.  At  daybreak  on 
tlio  14th,  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  works,  but 
were  so  efi-'ctually  resisted,  that  tlicy  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw froHi  tiieir  position,  leaving  behind  them  in  their  retreat 
two  of  their  i^alleys.  (Commodore  M'Donough  had  attempted 
to  bring  dowi;  some  of  the  American  vessels  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river ;  but  'he  British  squadron  had  disappeared  before  he 
could  attain  his  object.  Soon  afterwards  their  whole  squadron 
moved  down  into  tho  lake,  but  not  without  some  skirmishing  with 
a  small  body  of  militia  under  general  Wright,  as  they  passed 
Burlington. 

While  the  naval  preparations  Avere  making  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  winter  and  spring  were  taken  up  with  similar  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  contest  on  Lake  Ontario.  At  Kings- 
ton, the  British  were  building  a  ship  of  extraordinary  size  ; 
for  they  no  longer  trusted,  as  they  had  done  with  other  nations, 
to  superior  seamanship  and  valour.  Commoctore  Chauncey 
therefore  was  under  the  necessity  of  building  an  additional 
vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
equality  of  force.  While  these  vessels  were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, numerous  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  them,  which  it 
required  all  the  vigilance  of  each  party  to  prevent  the  other  from 
carrying  into  effect.  On  the  25th  of  April,  three  of  the  enemy's 
boats,  provided  with  the  means  of  blowing  up  the  vessels,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  close  into  Sackett's  Harbour ;  but  they  were 
discovered,  and  fired  upon  by  lieutenant  Dudley,  the  officer  then 
on  guard,  before  they  could  execute  their  purpose,  and  compelled 
to  throw  their  powder  into  the  lake,  in  order  to  prevent  the  explo- 
sion of  their  own  boats.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Americans,  they  next  formed  the  determination  to  intercept 
the  rigging,  naval  stores  and  guns,  for  the  new  ship  Superior, 
then  on  their  way.  These  had  been  deposited  at  Oswego ; 
and  thither  sir  James  Yeo  proceeded  with  his  whole  fleet,  hav- 
ing on  board  a  large  body  of  troops  under  general  Drummond, 
for  the  purpose  of  storming  the  fort  and  capturing  so  valuable 
a  booty.  The  British  arrived  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  place.  The 
force  at  Fort  Oswego  consisted  of  three  hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell ;  a  number  too  small 
to  contend  with  so  superior  a  force  ;  and  had  five  guns,  three 
of  which  were  almost  useless,  besides  a  shore  battery  of  one 
twelve-pounder.  The  Americans  no  sooner  perceived  the 
enemy,  than  they  sunk  the  schooner  Growler,  then  in  Oswego 
creek  receiving  the  cannon,  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the 
fort  by  the  addition  of  the  sailors  of  the  Growler,  under  lieutenant 
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Pierce;  and  planted  all  the  tents  that  could  be  procured  on  the 
village  side  of  the  creek,  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
hirge  force  of  militia.  The  shore  battery  was  conuiiand  d  by 
ca[)tain  Boyle,  seconded  by  lieutenant  Legate.  At  one  o'clock, 
fifteen  barges  Idled  with  troops  moved  towards  the  shore,  pre- 
ceded by  several  gun-boats  to  cover  the  landing,  while  the  can- 
nonade from  the  larger  vessels  was  still  continued.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  got  within  range  of  shot,  they  were  so  warmly 
received  by  the  gun  on  the  shore,  that  their  boats  were  twice 
repulsed,  one  of  the  largest  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  at  last  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  shipping. 

The  British  squadron  now  stood  olf,  but  tiiis  was  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  attack  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  cllectual.  On  the  0th,  the  enemy  again  api)roachcd, 
liaving  resolved  to  land  under  cover  of  their  ships.  They  ac- 
cordingly kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  three  hours,  while  their 
land  I'orces,  two  thousand  in  number,  under  general  De  Watte- 
ville,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  after  a  .gallant  resistance 
by  lieutenant  Pierce  and  his  seamen.  Colonel  Mitchell  now 
abandoned  the  fort,  and  joining  his  corps  to  the  marines  and 
seamen,  engaged  the  enemy's  front  and  flanks,  and  did  great 
execution.  Finding  further  resistance  useless,  he  fell  back, 
formed  his  troops,  and  took  up  his  march  to  the  Falls  of  Os- 
wego, thirteen  miles  distant,  destroying  the  bridges  in  his  rear. 
Hither  the  naval  stores  had  already  been  removed,  and  for  all  the 
trouble  and  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  the  British  procured 
nothing  more  than  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  a  few  barrels  of  pro- 
visions and  some  whiskey.  These  were  purchased  with  a  loss 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-tive  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  sixty-nina  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  ;  among  the  lirst,  a  promising  ollicer,  lieutenant  Blaney. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  place. 

On  the  15th,  a  part  of  this  force  })rocecded  to  PuUcneyvillc, 
and  demanded  the  public  stores.  The  inhabitants  were  unable 
to  repel  the  invaders,  and  the  British  conimodorc  landed  a  party 
of  sailors  and  marines,  who  indul<i;ed  themselves  in  their  usual 
depredations;  when  general  Swifi,  of  the  New  York  militia, 
opportunely  arriving  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  put  them  to 
flight.  The  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  re-land,  but,  along  with 
the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  sailed  lor  Sackett's  Harbour. 

The  British  fleet  approached  Sackett's  Harbour  on  tiic 
19th;  and  cast  anchor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cutolF  al'  com- 
munication between  that  port  and  other  places  on  the  lake.  The 
ol)jcct  of  sir  James  Yeo  was  to  prevent  the  ISupcrior,  which 
had  just  been  launciicd,  Ire  in  '-cceiving  her  armament  and  equip- 
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ninnts  by  wator ;  and  fonscMjiicntly,  whoii  lio  licard  that  she 
had  obtained  them  iVom  tlu;  interior  hv  land  '■onvcvance,  ho 
hrolu;  Uj)  the  blockade,  and  retiinu'd  to  Kinji'ston. 

In  the  moantinu',  some  adihtional  cannon  and  ordnanco  stores 
intended    l!,)r  vessels  of  the  American    Hect,  had    arrived   at 
Oswego.     Another  ikjw  ship,   the  Mohawk,  was  at  l  lis  tinu; 
on  the  stocks,  and  in  order  to  prepare  lier  I'or  tJK!  lake  early  in 
June,  these    siipjjiies  were    indisp(.-n^;d)ly  nc^cessary.      Uecei;t 
experience   had  tauprlit  the  American  commandiM'  to  avoid  tli(3 
expense  and  delay  of  land  carriage;  and  it  was  tliercforo  deter- 
mined, since  the  Hritish    iloet  had    disappeared,  to   transport 
them  by  water.     To  deceive  tlie  enemy,  who  iiad  numerous 
gun-boats   hovering   about   the  ditlerent  creeks,  a  report  was 
circulated  that  tlie  stores  wtu'e  to  be  torwarded  t(j  iiie  Oneida 
Lake.     Nineteen    barges,  then   lying  vt  Oswen;o  Falls,  were 
assigru^l  for    their    conveyance,  and  were    placed    under  tho 
command  of  captain  Woolscy  ;  and  major  Appling  was  des- 
patched by  General  Gaines,  with  a  detachment  to  aid  in  their 
defence.     On  the  28th  of  May,  ca|)lain  Woolscy  brought  his 
flotilla  down  the  creek  and  reached  the  village  of  Oswego  by 
sunset.    Finding  the  coast  dear,  he  took  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ncss  of  th(!  night  and  put  into  the  lake.     The  next  day  he 
reached  Sandy  Creek,  and  ascendcul  it  a  ihw  miles.    A  boat  was 
now  (k^spatched  to   look  out  for  the  British  on  the  lake,  which 
was  discovered  by  some  of  their  gun-vessels  and  immediately 
c-'fised.     Major  Appling  and  captain   VVoolsey  determined  to 
draw    them  into  an   ambuscade.     As  had  been  fo'reseen,  the 
enemy  pushed  their  gun-boats  and  cutters  up  the  creek,  while 
a  party  of  them  landed  and  ai.cended   along  the  bank.     The 
Americans  now  suddenly  rushed  upon  them,  and  in  a  few  rao- 
nienis,  after  one  lire  by  which  a  numlx^r  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded,  the  whole  party,  consisting  of  four  lieutenants  of 
the  navy,  two   lieutenajits  of  marines,  and   one    hundred  and 
thirty  men,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  all  their  boats  and  cutters 
captured.      Major  Appling,  for  this  ailiiir,  was  breveted,  and  his 
olHcers,  li(>utenniits  Smith,  Tvl'Intosh,  Calhoun,  M'Farland  'ind 
Armstrong,  and  ensign  Austin,  were  publicly  thanked.     The 
conduct  of  captain  Wooisey  and  his  ollicers  was  not  less  ap- 
plauded.    A  party  of  Oneida  Indians,  who  had  joined  the  Ame- 
ri(!ans  in  this  alfair  and  had  b(>en  the  first  to  reach  the  British 
after  their  surrender,  were  about  to  connnence  the  mode  of  war- 
fare practised  by  the  savages  in  the  Ih'itish  service  at  the  rivt^r 
Ivaisin,  Lewistown,  and  Tuscarora  ;  hut  they  were  compelhM.l, 
greatly  to  their  displeasure,  to  desist.     The  barges  soon  allnr 
arrived  at  Sackett's  Harbour  in  safety. 
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The  consequences  of  thio  affair  were  severely  felt  by  the  Bri- 
tish :  they  lost  a  number  of  their  best  seamen  and  otlicers,  and 
commodore  Chauneey  once  more  became  master  of  the  lake. 
He  according  sailed  out,  and  several  times  presented  himself 
before  Kingston  ;  but  sir  James  did  not  think  it  prudcn^  to  stir 
until  his  large  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  then  on 
the  stocks,  should  be  completed.  This  mode  of  warfare  was 
exceedingly  expensive  to  both  parties,  but  especially  so  to  the 
enemy :  it  is  ascertained  that  their  outlay  was  more  than  twice 
what  was  incurred  by  us,  in  consequence  of  *he  greater  diffi- 
culties which  attended  the  transportation  oi  their  supplies. 

No  other  event  of  material  consequence  transpired  in  this 
quarter,  nor  on  Lakes  Erie  or  Champlain,  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  a  skirmish  on  the  borders  of  the  latter,  colonel  Forsythe, 
an  active  but  eccentric  partizan  officer,  lost  his  life.  On  the 
28th  of  June,  he  made  an  incursion  as  far  as  Odclltown  ,•  and 
having  attacked  a  party  of  the  enemy,  retreated,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  them  into  an  ambuscade.  Before  he  had  completely 
succeeded  in  this,  howevc  •,  he  showed  himself  and  his  men,  and 
a  severe  skirmish  ensued.  In  this  ensragement  seventeen  of 
the  enemy  were  killed ;  among  the  number,  the  celebrated  par- 
tizan officer  captain  Malloux,  a  Canadian,  who  was  shot  by 
lieutenant  Riley.  Colonel  Forsythe  was  wounded  in  the  neck, 
and  died  a  few  days  artervvards.  After  his  death,  the  command 
of  his  corps  devolved  on  major  Appling. 

It  would  be  improper,  also,  to  pass  unnoticed  the  following 
affiiir.  Colonel  Campbell,  having  crossed  the  lake  from  Erie 
with  about  five  hundred  men,  landed  at  Dover,  a  small  village 
on  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
mills,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  private  dwellings. 
This  expedition  was  undertaken  by  him  without  orders  ;  and  as 
his  conduct  in  it  was  generally  reprobated,  a  court  of  inquiry,  at 
which  general  Scott  presided,  was  instituted.  The  court  deci- 
ded, that  the  destruction  of  the  distilleries  and  mills,  as  fhey 
furnished  the  British  troops  with  their  neccssar\'  supplies,  might 
be  justified  by  the  usages  of  war  ;  but  the  other  part  of  his  con- 
duct, although  excused  in  some  measure  by  the  example  of  the 
enemy  in  laying  waste  and  pillaging  the  villages  on  the  Nia- 
gara, was  condemned.  The  oifrnce  of  colonel  Campbell  was 
mitigated  by  his  humane  treatment  of  the  defenceless  part  of 
the  inhabitants. 

To  the  westward,  but  little  of  moment  transpired  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  as  we  were  once  more  in  quiet  possession 
of  all  our    territory  except   Michilimackinac.     Early  ia   the 
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spring,  liowevor,  intelligence  was  received  by  colonel  Butler, 
who  connnandcd  at  Detroit,  thfit  a  considerable  number  of  regu- 
lars, Indians,  and  militia  had  been  collected  at  the  river 
Thames.  Captain  Lee,  with  a  party  of  mounted  men,  was 
sent  to  reconnoitre;  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rear  of  the 
British  forces  unobserved,  and  making  prisoners  of  several 
oHicers — among  the  rest,  of  colonel  Baubee,  who  had  command- 
ed a  body  of  Indians  which  took  part  in  the  British  depredations 
on  the  New  York  frontier. 

A  gallant  affair  was  soon  after  achieved  by  captain  Holmes, 
a  youth  of  promising  talents,  and  brother  to  the  governor  of 
th(i  Mississippi  territory.     With  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  rangers  and  mounted  men,  he  was  despatched  by 
colonel  Butler,  on  the  21st  of  February,  against  some  of  the 
enemy's  ])osts.     On  the  3d  of  March,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  a  British  force,  then  at  a  village  fifteen  miles  distant,  and 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  double  his  own,  was  al)out  to 
descend    the   river  Thames  to  attack  him.     Finding  himself 
not  in  a  situation  to  give  battle,  from  the  fatigue  which  his 
men  had  already  encountered  and  his  ignorance  of  the  number 
of  the  enemy's  party,  captain  Holmes  fell  back  a  few  miles,  and 
chose  a  position,  in  which  he  was  confident  of  being  able  to 
maintain  himself,  until  he  could  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion.   For  this  purpose,  he  despatched  a  small  body  of  rangers, 
which  soon  returned,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  but  without  being 
able  to  learn  his  force.     The  British,  perceiving  the  strength 
of  captain  Holmes's  position,  resorted  to  stratagem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  him  from  it.    They  feigned  an  attack,  and  then 
retreated,  taking  care  not  to  show  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
men.     C-aptain  Holmes  pursued,  but  with  caution  ;  and  after 
proceeding  about  five  miles,  discovered  their  main  body  drawn 
up  to  receive  him.     Immediately  returning  to  his  former  posi- 
tion, he  disposed  liis  troops  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  and 
firmly  waited  for  the  enemy  ;  having  in  front  a  deep  ravine, 
and  the  approaches  on  the  other  sides  being  somewhat  difficult 
and  also  protected  by  logs  hastily  thrown  together.    The  attack 
was    commenced    at  the  same  moment  on  every  point,  with 
savage  veils  and  the  sound  of  busjles  ;  the  regulars  charijinii  up 
the  heights  from  the  ravine,  while  the  other  sides  were  rajiidly 
assailed  by  militia  and  Indians.    The  former  apjiroachod  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  American  line,  against  a  very  destructive 
fire  ;  but  their  front  section  being  cut  to  pieces,  those  who  f  )1- 
lowed  severely  wounded,  and  many  of  their  ofticers  cut  down, 
they  retired  to  the  woods,  which  were  within  thirty  paces;  from 
whence  they  continued  their  fire  with  great  spirit.   The  Ameri- 
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con  regulars,  being  unslieltered,  were  ordered  to  kneel,  that  tho 
brow  ol'tho  height  might  assist  in  screening  tiiem  from  theeneniy. 
On  the  other  three  sides,  the  attack  was  sustained  with  equal 
coolness,  and  with  considerable  loss  to  the  foe.  No  charge  being 
made,  the  Americans,  behind  the  togs,  could  aim  their  pieces 
at  leisure,  with  that  deadly  certainty  which  belongs  to  the 
backwoodsman.  The  British,  after  an  liour  of  hard  figlUing, 
ordered  a  retreat.  As  the  night  was  approaching,  captain 
Holmes  thought  it  unadvisable  to  pursue  them:  besides,  his  men 
were  much  fatigued,  and  many  of  'hem  had  nearly  worn  out 
their  shoes  on  the  hard  frozen  ground.  The  American  loss  on 
this  occasion  did  not  amount  to  more  than  six  killed  and 
wounded.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  British,  their  loss 
was  sixty-five  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  Indians.  Captain 
Holmes  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Michigan  territory  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  good  conduct  in  this  aiiair,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major. 

Hitherto  nothing  of  moment  had  occurred,  which  could  have 
much  influence  on  the  final  result  of  the  war.  On  the  ocean, 
it  had  been  glorious  for  us ;  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  frontier, 
our  arms  during  the  last  year,  had  retrieved  our  former  dis- 
graces ;  and  on  the  sea  coast,  the  enemy  had  discovered  that  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  an  impression.  It  is  true,  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  against  Canada  took  from  us  all 
hope  of  being  al  'o  to  make  a  conquest  of  that  province,  under 
present  circumstances;  but  thu  Imppy  termination  of  the  Indian 
war  to  the  westward,  and  its  success  in  the  south,  afforded 
some  consolation.  An  important  crisis,  however,  had  arrived 
in  the  general  state  of  our  afTairs.  The  third  year  of  the  war 
found  the  situation  of  this  country  materially  changed  for  the 
worse.  The  gloomiest  periods  of  the  revolution  had  scarcely 
presented  a  state  of  things  more  painfully  discouraging.  The 
distresses  of  the  northern  states,  whose  subsistence  in  a  great 
measure  depended  upon  their  shipping,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
south,  whose  staples  had  almost  ceased  to  he  of  any  value;  toge- 
ther with  the  embarrassments  of  the  banks  in  the  middle  states ; 
had  begun,  at  last,  to  make  us  feel  that  we  were  at  war.  To  a 
nation  who  had  been  for  years  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  a 
check  to  the  general  prosperity,  however  it  might  result  in  ulti- 
mate good,  was  felt  as  a  positive  affliction.  To  the  farming 
interost  the  effects  of  hostilities  were  rather  beneficial ;  produce 
advanced  greatly  in  price,  and  lands  increased  in  value ;  and 
the  wealth  of  the  cities,  no  longer  employed  in  commerce,  was 
diverted  to  the  interior,  and  soon  discovered  itself  in  the  im- 
provements of  the  lands,  the  erection  of  towns,  and  the  estab- 
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lishrnent  of  manufactures.  But  the  number  of  tlioso  whom 
the  war  distressed  or  ruined,  was  proportionally  threat ;  and  as 
men  are  louder  in  crying  out  against  calamities,  than  forward  to 
exult  in  their  good  fortune,  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture 
only  was  exhibited.  The  philosopher  might  say,  that  wiiat  was 
lost  to  the  nation  by  one  interest,  was  gained  in  another ;  but 
this  reasoning  could  have  little  weight  witli  individual  sullerttrs. 
In  several  of  the  New  England  states,  the  complaints  assumed  u 
more  serious  aspect;  and  it  was  even  insinuatetl,  that  they 
meant  to  secede  from  the  union.  Such  an  event  would  in- 
deed have  fdled  every  American  bosom  with  grief,  and  would 
have  inflicted  a  deeper  injury  on  our  common  country  than 
u  thous  uid  wars.  The  collisions  between  tlie  state  authori- 
ties and  those  of  the  union  were  beginning  to  produce  all 
the  embarrassments  which  had  been  predicted  by  Patrick 
Henry,  at  the  formation  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  supposed 
existence  of  such  misunderstandings,  at  the  period  of  our  utmost 
need,  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
and  increase  the  disposition  of  England  to  prosecute  the  war. 
The  disorders  in  our  financial  system  were  alarming ;  and  it 
was  confidently  predicted,  that,  from  the  want  of  funds,  the 
administration  would  be  compelled  to  yield  up  the  reins  of 
government,  or  throw  the  nation  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
An  event  had  occurred  in  Europe,  which  could  n^i  be  viewed 
with  indiilerence,  even  on  these  distant  shores  ;  and  its  conse- 
quences threatened  us  with  serious  danger.  The  ambitious 
emperor  of  France  had  been  hurled  from  his  throne,  and  the 
house  of  Bourbon  restored,  by  the  combined  powers  of  Europe. 
This  event  was  received  by  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  with 
open  rejoicing,  as  though  it  brought  some  signal  good  fortune 
to  this  country,  or  to  the  human  race.  To  this  country  it  could 
bring  no  benefit ;  for  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Bourbon  king  of 
France,  although  he  might  not  so  cordially  hate  or  despise  us, 
could,  any  more  than  Napoleon,  entertain  much  regard  for  a  re- 
l)ublic,  the  contagion  of  whose  example  was  said  to  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  that  dreadful  revolution,  in  which  his  family  had  so 
severely  suflered.  Indeed  it  is  natural  that  a  republic  like  ours 
should  not  be  viewed  with  much  complacency  by  any  monarch; 
for,  to  use  the  expression  of  Demosthenes,  "  we  are  considered 
as  a  spy  upon  their  actions."  It  was  a  matter  of  indiflbrence  to 
us,  whether  the  throne  of  France  was  occupied  by  an  emperor  or 
a  king.  But,  as  Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  chief  merit  of 
eflecting  this  wonderful  operation,  public  rejoicings  for  the 
event  wore  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  the  success  of  our 
(enemies.      The  event  vas,  in  reality,  greatly  adverse  to  our 
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national  interests.  Fired  by  her  success  in  the  wars  of  the 
continent,  and  extravagantly  elated  by  her  supposed  power 
and  greatness,  our  enemy  could  now  send  her  veteran  troops 
and  iier  numerous  fleets  to  chastise  America  ;  while  our  com- 
missioners in  Europe  were  allowed  to  remain  for  months  un- 
noticed. This  turn  of  affairs,  so  far  from  affording  ground  for 
exultation,  ought  rather  to  have  depressed  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  America,  (jreat  Britain  was  highly  incensed  that  we  had 
not,  with  all  due  patience  and  meekness,  continued  to  endure 
her  numerous  and  flagrant  outrages,  until,  disengaged  from  her 
European  war,  she  should  have  leisure  to  cope  with  us  on  what 
she  called  equal  terms,  or,  in  other  words,  be  in  a  condition  to 
direct  the  undivided  force  of  her  immense  army  and  navy  against 
us.  It  now  behoved  us  to  thuik  no  more  of  invading  Canada  :  our 
northern  frontier  was  to  be  laid  waste,  our  sea  coast  devastated  ; 
and  the  utmost  to  be  expected,  was  a  successful  self-defence. 
In  the  plenitude  of  her  arrogance,  Britain  talked  of  recolonizing 
our  country,  and  of  crippling  us  for  fifty  years  to  come.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  America  at  this  eventful  period.  The  time 
was  approaching  which  would  test  the  strength  of  our  confede- 
ration, and  our  ability  for  defence,  and,  what  was  still  more  in- 
teresting, the  sincerity  of  our  attachment  to  political  institutions, 
which,  if  not  venerable  from  time,  deserved  the  highest  admi- 
ration for  their  justice  and  wisdom. 

The  northern  sea  coast,  which  had  thus  far  experienced  little 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  became  the  object  of  attack  early 
in  the  spring.  On  the  7th  of  April,  a  body  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  ascending  the  Connecticut 
river,  landed  at  Saybrook,  and  spiked  the  cannon  and  de- 
stroyed the  shipping  they  found  there :  thence,  proceeding  to 
Brockway's  Ferry,  they  did  the  same  ;  and,  remaining  there, 
amused  themselves,  unapprehensive  of  attack,  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  meantime,  a  body  of  militia,  aided  by  a  number 
of  marines  and  sailors,  under  captain  Jones  and  lieutenant  Bid- 
die,  from  the  neighbouring  American  squadron,  had  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  their  retreat ;  but  the  British,  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  dark  night,  and  using  muffled  oars,  escaped 
safely  to  their  fleet,  having  destroyed  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  shipping. 

About  this  time,  the  coasting  trade  was  almost  destroyed  by 
a  British  privateer,  the  Liverpool  Packet,  which  cruised  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  Commodore  Lewis  sailed  with  a  detachment  of 
thirteen  gun-boats,  and  succeeded  in  chasing  her  off.  Proceed- 
ing to  Saybrook,  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  upwards  of  fifl:y 
vessels  bound  eastward,  but  afraid  to  venture  out.      The  com- 
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modore  consented  to  take  thorn  nndnr  convoy,  wit lioiit  promising 
thci»i  protection  against  the  J*»ritish  squadron  then  likrJvading 
New  London.  Ih;  sailed  witli  them  on  the  :i5th,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  was  compelled  to  throw  liiinself 
between  his  convoy  and  a  Ikitish  frigate,  a  sloop  of  war  and 
n  tender,  and  maintain  a  contest  until  all  the  coasters  had 
safely  readied  New  London.  Having  attained  this  object,  ho 
determined  to  try  what  he  could  do  with  liis  gun-boats  against 
the  enemy's  ships.  Furnaces  being  hastily  constructed,  he 
began  to  throw  hot  halls  at  the  sides  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
rt^peatcdly  set  them  on  fire,  without  receiving  any  injury  iiimsclf. 
The  sloo|)  soon  withdrew,  and  the  iire  was  now  principally 
directed  against  the  frigate.  One  shot  passed  through  Ihm", 
very  near  the  magazine;  her  lieutenant,  and  a  great  number 
of  her  men,  were  alrctidy  killed;  and  her  captain  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  he  observed  that  the  gun-boats  had 
ceased  tiring.  The  night  having  closed  in,  and  it  being  exces- 
sively dark,  commodore  Lewis  had  been  obliged  to  order  the 
gun-l)oats  to  desist  from  the  attack,  and  to  wait  until  morning. 
At  daylight,  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  towing  away 
their  vessels,  and  instantly  resolved  to  pursue  them;  but  several 
other  irigates  soon  after  making  their  apjiearance,  he  aban- 
doned  this  design.  This  affair,  together  with  that  of  Craney 
Island,  revived  the  discussion  of  the  utility  of  gun-boats  in  the 
defence  of  harbours  and  the  coast.  Great  service  had  been 
rendered  by  captain  Lewis,  on  this  as  well  as  many  other  occa- 
sions, by  means  of  them. 

Formidable  squadrons  were  maintained  by  the  enemy  before 
the  ports  of  New  York,  New  London,  and  Boston  ;  and  the 
whole  eastern  coast  was  exposed  to  their  ravages.  The  war 
was  carried  on  here  in  a  very  ditferent  manner  from  that  to  the 
south.  Commodore  Hardy  would  not  permit  any  wanton  out- 
rages upon  jirivato  property,  or  upon  defenceless  individuals. 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  prohibition,  there  were  particular  in- 
stances on  the  part  of  the  otTicers  commanding  smaller  parties, 
in  which  they  gave  way  to  their  insatiable  thirst  for  plunder. 
At  Wareham  and  Scituatc,  they  burned  all  the  vessels  at  their 
moorings ;  and  at  the  former  town,  they  set  fire  to  an  exten- 
sive cotton  manufactory  :  but  at  a  place  called  Booth  Bay, 
they  met  with  a  spirited  resistance,  and  were  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed, in  various  desperate  attacks,  by  the  militia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

An  invasion  of  a  more  serious  nature  was  made  in  July. 
On  the  11th  of  that  month,  sir  Thomas  Hardy,  with  a  strong 
force,  made  a  descent  on  Moose  Island,  in  Passamaquoddy 
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Bay,  and  afier  taking  possession  of  Kastport,  situated  on  that 
island,  declared  all  the  islands  and  towns  in  the  bay  to  ap- 
pertain to  his  Britannic  niaj(,vsty,  and  required  the  inhabitants 
to  appear  within  seven  days  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  submittc^d,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  enjoying  tlie  privileg(;s  of  sul)jects  :  nevertheless,  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  council  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick d(;clfired,  that  notwithstanding  tlie  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  had  taken,  they  sliould  be  considered  as  a  conquered 
peopI(!,  and  placed  under  military  government.  Eastport  was 
soon  afier  strongly  fortified,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  British  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  but  they  found  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  subsisting  their  troops,  and  desertions  were 
so  frequent  that  the  officers  were  often  compelled  to  perform 
the  duties  of  sentinels. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  commodore  Hardy  sailed  with  a  part  of 
liis  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Stonington.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  force  before  the  town  excited  much  alarm,  which 
was  not  diminished  when  the  inhabitants  received  a  message  from 
the  commodore,  directing  them  to  remove  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  he  had  received  orders  to  reduce  the  place  to  ashes. 
Although  with  very  trifling  means  of  defence,  the  citizens  de- 
termined to  make  an  attempt  to  save  their  property ;  having  first 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  commodore's  note.  The  handful 
of  militia  of  the  place  repaired  to  a  small  battery  erected  on  the 
shore,  and  to  a  breast-work  thrown  up  for  musketry;  and  at  the 
same  time  despatched  an  express  to  obtain  assistance  from  gene- 
ral Gushing,  commanding  at  New  London.  In  the  evening,  five 
barges  and  a  large  launch,  filled  with  men,  approached  the 
shore,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  ships.  The 
Americans,  reserving  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within 
short  grape  distance,  opened  two  eighteen-pounders  on  the  in. 
vaders,  and  soon  compelled  them  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  battery.  The  British  next  endeavoured  to  land  at  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  which  they  supposed  defenceless  ;  but  a  part 
of  the  militia  being  detached  thither  with  a  six-pounder,  they 
were  again  repulsed.  The  enemy  now  retired  to  their  ships, 
determined  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning ;  and  in  the 
meantime  kept  up  a  bombardment  until  midnight.  The  next 
morning,  at  dawn,  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  approached  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  battery,  and  the  barges  advanced  in  still  greater 
numbers  than  the  day  before :  these  were  again  gallantly  re- 
pulsed, and  the  vessel  was  driven  from  her  anchorage.  The 
squadron  then  renewed  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  but  with- 
out effect ;  and  on  the  12th,  the  commodore  thought  proper  to 
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retire.  The  iiiliwhitaiits,  aDi'V  this  gall.int  JclriKHs  uhi  h,  t'oii- 
sidcriiiu:  iIjc,  means  with  which  it  was  cllci'tijd  and  tlio  jfrcat 
di.sparity  of  lorco  opposed  to  them,  doscrvcs  much  pi'ai>o,  oiico 
more  occupied  their  dwellings  in  security. 

It  was  not  long  alter  this,  that  the  British  claim./!  ill  that 
part  olthe  territory  of  Maine  between  the  river  l*enobs'ot,  and 
Passamacpioddy  iiay.  On  the  1st  of  September,  the  governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  ad'iiiral  Cirillilh,  entered  the  PenoLscot, 
and  seized  the  town  ol'Castine,  which  the  garrison  had  previ- 
ously evacuated.  A  proelamafion  was  then  issued,  d'clarini; 
that  possession  of  that  portion  of  Maine  which  lies  ca--f  of  th(i 
Penobscot  was  formally  taken  in  the  name  of  his  l»ritaimic 
majesty.  The  country,  which  eontain«;d  about  thirty  iliousand 
inhabitants,  was  tlKMi  gradually  occupied,  and  was  retained  until 
the  termination  of  the  war. 

A  few  days  before  the  occupation  of  Castine,  the  frigate  John 
Adams,  captain  Morris,  entered  the  Penobscot  river,  aflcr  a 
successful  cruise ;  and  having  run  upon  the  rocks  near  that 
port,  was  obliged  to  be  hove  down  at  Hampden,  thirty-five  miles 
up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired.  On  the  3d  of 
Sei)tember,  several  of  the  British  vessels,  and  ten  barges,  man- 
ned by  about  one  thousand  men,  ascended  from  Castine  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  the  irigate.  Captain  Morris,  apprized  of 
their  approach,  erected  several  batteries,  on  eminences  near  his 
vessel,  and  armed  the  militia.  Finding,  however,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  successfully  resisting  the  enemy,  he  or- 
dered the  greater  part  of  his  crew  to  retreat  under  lieutenant 
Wadsworth,  while  he  himself  and  a  few  men  remained,  to  blow 
up  the  ship.  This  they  effected  ;  and  then  plunged  into  the 
river,  and  reached  a  place  of  safety  by  swimming.  The  Bri- 
tish, disappointed  in  this  undertaking,  retired  to  Castine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Naval  Events— The  Plantagcnet  SuvcntyPour  ilor.lin*^*  a  Content  with  Commo- 
dore RodKerH— Captain  Stewart  tliiiHes  n  British  Frigate  of  eiiiinl  force— Cruine  of 
Commodore  Porter  in  the  Essex— He  ca|)tiire8  twelve  armed  Flritisli  VVIiale  Shi|iH— 
Arrives  at  tho  Island  of  Nooahcevah— TaJtepposnession  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Government— HiH  Ditricnllies  witli  tho  Savages  there— He  hiiriiM  the  Typee  Villages— 
British  Ahiise— Commodore  I'orter  arrives  at  Valparaiso— la  attacked  by  the  I'liuihc 
and  Clierub— His  Desperate  Refislanee— Capture  of  the  Essex  and  Essex  Junior — 
']'lic  Pcaidck  raptures  the  British  Brig  Epervier— The  Wasp  cnplures  tfic  Keindeer  — 
The  Wasp  sinks  the  Avon— Mysterious  loss  of  the  Wasp- Cruise  of  tlie  President, 
the  Peacock  ami  the  Hornet— 'J'hc  President  raptured  by  a  llrilish  Sipiadron— The 
Constitution  engages  and  cajjtures  the  Cyanc  and  the  Levant— Tlie  Hornet,  Ca|)taiii 
Piddle,  captures  tlie  Penguin— Exploits  of  Privateers- Capture  of  the  American  Pri- 
vateer Armstrong,  after  u  dreadful  Curnagu  of  the  Enemy. 


The  naval  incidents  of  eighteen  liundrcd  and  fourteen,  were 
as  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  as  those  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years. 

An  occurrence  took  j^iace  in  the  beginning  of  it,  wliich  afford- 
ed much  mortification  to  the  enemy.  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, commodore  Rodgcrs,  on  his  return  from  a  cruise  in  the 
President,  found  himself  off  Sandy  Hook,  in  tho  Doig]il)ourhood 
of  three  large  British  ships  of  war,  the  nearest  of  whirli  was 
tho  Plantagenct,  a  seventy-four.  Believing  that  an  engagement 
with  one,  or  all  of  them,  was  unavoidable,  he  immedifitcly 
clcjtred  for  action,  determining  not  tosurreiuku-  his  ship  without 
selling  it  as  dearly  as  he  could.  But  notwithstanding  he  fired 
a  gun  to  windward  as  a  proof  of  his  willingness  to  engage,  the 
British  vessels  did  not  think  proper  to  approach,  and  ho  reached 
New  York  safely.  Captain  Lloyd,  of  the  Plantagcnet,  after 
returning  to  England,  accounted  for  his  conduct,  by  alleging  a 
mutiny  in  his  ship  ;  and  several  of  his  sailors  were  executed  on 
the  charge. 

In  the  month  of  April,  captain  Stewart  was  on  his  return  in 
the  Constitution  from  a  cruise,  when  he  was  chased  by  two 
British  frigates  and  a  brig,  but  escaped  by  superior  seamanship 
into  Marblehead.  Some  time  before,  aller  capturing  the  pub- 
lic schooner  Pictou,  he  fell  in  with  the  British  fi-igate  La  Pique, 
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captain  IMaitlMnd,  uhich  I1<'<1  on  ilm  npproru-h  of  fhr  (oristitii- 
tion,  ;u)<l  ruKilh'  cscuimhI  tlurini:;  ilir^  ninhl,  allcr  a  Um.  ••Im.^c. 
('aptiiiii  iMiiitliiiid,  on  his  arrival  wi  llngland,  was  (MjinplinuMitt'd 
by  'ln!  l»-»;ird  of  udniiraify,  for  thns  obeying  thrir  insti notions, 
in  not  fi^litinjf  an  Ainorican  Cr'i'^nU).  The  ent^niy  had  become 
CMiiially  shy  of  tij';  j;ini-hoat  flotilla.  (Joiynnodorc*  i^'  wis  rr- 
pcafedly  Unit  oil' the  Hritish  vessels  near  Sandy  II(>m|<,  nnd 
iUcilitated  the  return  of  the  Anierican  ships.  The  hri;^  Uegent, 
laden  with  a  very  valuable  eargo,  was  ehased  by  the  ll;lvidera, 
when  conmiodore  Lewis,  throwing  himself  witli  eleven  of  his 
gun-boats  lx:twe(?n  them,  the  frigate  moved  o(f  without  return- 
ing the  shot  of  the  gun-boats. 

That  brave  and  adventurous  seaman,  commodore  Porter,  of 
the  Essex,  terminated  this  year  his  glorious  cruise  in  the  Pacific. 
From  Lima,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  ( liastised 
the  pirates  of  the  ship  Nereyda,  he  proceeded  to  the  Galli- 
pagos,  where  he  cruised  from  April  until  October  18i;J;  and 
in  the  cours<^  of  that  time  captured  twelve  armed  British  whale 
ships,  carrying  in  all  one  hundred  and  seven  guns,  and  threo 
hundred  and  two  men.  Several  of  these  he  littcd  out  as 
American  cruisers  and  store  ships;  and  one  of  tluin,  the 
Atlantic,  which  he  willed  the  Essex  Junior,  he  equipped  with 
twenty  guns  and  sixty  men,  and  assigned  it  to  licutenanl. 
Downes,  his  first  officer.  Those  prizes  which  were  to  be  laid 
up  were  convoyed  by  this  latter  officer  to  Valparaiso.  On 
his  return,  he  brought  intelligence  to  commodore  Porter,  that 
a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  one  frigate  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  and  a  store  ship  of  twenty  guns,  had  sailed  in  tjuest  of 
the  Essex.  The  commodore,  having  been  almost  a  year  at 
sea,  with  little  intermission,  found  it  absolutely  necessiry  that 
his  ship  should  undergo  considerable  repairs.  With  this  view, 
he  steered  to  tiie  island  of  Nooaheevah,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  American  government ;  calling  it 
Madison's  Island,  in  honour  of  the  president.  Here  he  found 
a  fine  bay,  and  a  situation  in  every  other  respect  suitable  to 
his  wishes.  The  inhabitants  at  first  were  apparentl}-^  fiiendly ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  his  situatieii  would 
be  unsafe,  in  consequence  of  a  war  which  prevailed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village,  and  those  by  w  hom  he 
had  been  received.  The  latter  insisted  upon  his  joining  them 
in  their  wars,  and  threatened  to  drive  him  away  if  he  (lid  not. 
Compelled  by  a  regard  to  his  own  safety,  the  commodore  sent 
a  party  of  sailors  with  the  natives,  who,  by  their  assistance, 
defeated  their  enemies.  At  his  instance,  a  peace  was  brought 
about  between  them :   in  return  for  which,  the  natives  erected 
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a  village  for  his  accommodation,  and  freely  traded  with  him 
for  provisions ;  and  for  some  tim-j  the  greatest  harmony  pre- 
vailed. 

His  security  was  again  menaced  by  the  hostile  conduct  of 
the  Typees,  one  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  on  the  island,  who 
were  continually  urging  the  friendly  savages  to  destroy  the 
strangers.  Finding  his  situation  growing  every  day  more 
critical,  and  being  very  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  war  with  them, 
the  commodore  sent  them  presents,  and  requested  that  they 
would  remain  quiet  and  be  at  peace.  This  had  no  other  ellect 
than  to  increase  their  insolence  to  the  Americans,  whom  thty 
represented  as  cowardly,  or  they  would  not  have  condescended 
to  beg  for  peace.  He  now  discovered  that  his  safety  depended 
entirely  upon  making  these  people  feel  his  strength :  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  island  until  his  vessel  could  be 
repaired,  and  while  the  greater  part  of  his  effects  were  actually 
on  shore.  He  therefore  set  off  against  them  at  the  head  of 
thirty-five  men,  determined  to  give  them  battle,  and,  by  showing 
the  efficacy  of  his  weapons,  to  compel  them  to  a  pacific  course. 
The  necessity  for  this  step  was  great,  as  those  tribes  which  had 
hitherto  been  friendly  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into 
hostilities.  But  the  force  with  which  he  marched,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  make  any  impression  on  his  savage  enemies.  Their 
country  being  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  abounding  in  thick- 
ets, it  was  easy  for  them  to  escape.  The  commodore  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  return  from  this  expedition  without 
achieving  his  object.  To  prevent  the  friendly  savages  from 
rising,  he  found  it  necessary  to  inform  them,  that  he  would 
proceed  the  next  day  with  a  much  larger  body  of  men.  He 
now,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew,  marched  across  the 
mountains,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  route, 
and  penetrated  into  the  valleys  of  the  natives.  Being  unable 
to  come  at  them,  as  they  again  took  refuge  in  their  inaccessible 
fastnesses,  he  burnt  nine  of  their  villages,  and  then  retreated. 
The  Typees  now  gladly  accepted  terms  of  peace ;  and  all  the 
tribes  on  the  island  vied  with  each  other  in  friendship  towards 
the  whites,  as  long  as  the  commodore  remained. 

The  destruction  of  the  Typee  villages  furnished  the  British 
v/ritcrs  with  occasion  for  the  most  scandalous  abuse  of  com- 
modore Porter  and  the  American  people.  The  burning  by  an 
American  officer,  in  self  defence  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of  a 
few  wigwams  covered  with  palm  leaves,  erected  merely  for  shelter 
from  the  heats  or  rains  of  the  torrid  zone,  was  to  be  viewed 
with  horror;  while  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in 
India,  in  America,  and  throughout  the  world,  without  any  motive 
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but  that  of  a  base  rapacity,  was  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed ! 
There  is  one  part  ofcommodo-^e  Porter's  conduct  which  could  not 
bo  approved ;  and  that  was  the  taking  possession  of  the  island  in 
the  name  of  the  American  government.  This,  uhhough  it  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  natives,  who  regarded  it  as  an  exprcssion  of 
friendsliip,  was  following  the  evil  example  of  European  states, 
which  have  usually  considered  themselves  entitled,  by  the  right 
of  prior  discovery,  to  territories  inhabited  only  by  uncivilized 
men.  Had  the  TyP*^^  ^^^  ensued  in  consequence  of  this  act, 
it  could  liave  found  no  justification. 

The  Essex  being  completely  repaired  and  supplied  with 
provisions  for  four  months,  the  commodore  sailed  ibr  Valpa- 
raiso on  the  12th  of  December,  accompanied  by  lieutenant 
Downing  with  the  Essex  Junior,  and  arrived  there  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1814.  He  left  behind  hiia  three  of  his  prizes, 
secured  under  a  fort  which  he  had  erecied,  in  the  charge  of 
lieutenant  Gamble,  o^  the  marines,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
Valparaiso  after  a  certain  time. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  commodore  Porter  at  Val- 
paraiso, when  commodore  Hillyar  appeared  there  in  the  Phcebe 
frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Cherub  sloop  of  war.  These  ves- 
sels had  been  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Essex  ; 
and  carried  flags  bearing  the  motto,  "  God  and  our  country, 
British  sailors'  best  rights  :  traitora  offend  themy  This  was 
in  allusion  to  Porter's  celebrated  motco,  "  Free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights."  He  now  hoisted  at  his  mizzen,  "  God,  our  country, 
and  liberty  :  tyrants  otfend  them." 

The  British  vessels  soon  after  stood  out,  and  cruised  off  the 
port  about  six  weeks,  rigorously  blockading  the  Essex.  Their 
united  force  amounted  to  eighty-one  guns,  and  five  hundred 
men  ;  while  that  of  the  Essex  and  Essex  Junior  was  only 
sixty-six  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Commo- 
dore Porter,  being  prevented  by  this  great  disparity  of  power 
from  engaging,  made  repeated  attempts  to  draw  the  Phoebo 
singly  into  action,  as  well  by  mano?uvring  as  by  sending  formal 
cholleiiges;  but  commodore  Hillvar  carefully  avoided  it.  The 
y\tTierican  commander,  hearing  that  an  additional  British  force 
was  on  its  way,  and  having  discovered  thai  his  vessel  could 
outsail  those  of  the  British,  determined  to  put  to  sea,  and  by 
diverting  the  pursuit  to  himself,  to  enable  the  Essex  Junior 
(o  escape  to  a  place  of  rendezvous  previously  appointed. 

On  the  2Htii  of  March,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  south- 
ward, the  Essex  parted  her  starboard  cable,  and  dragged  her 
iarboard  anchor  to  sea.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  sail 
on  the  ship.     Jn  endeavouring  to  pass  to  the  windward  of  the 
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enemy,  a  squall  struck  the  American  vessel,  just  as  she  was 
doubling  the  point  forming  the  western  side  of  the  har- 
bour, which  carried  away  her  main  topmast.  Both  British 
ship  immediately  gave  chase.  Being  unable  to  escape  in  his 
crippled  state,  the  commodore  endeavoured  to  put  back  into 
the  harbour;  but  finding  this  impracticable  he  ran  into  a  small 
bay,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  har- 
bour, and  anchored  within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  where,  from 
a  supposition  that  tl;>e  enemy  would  continue  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  port,  he  thought  himself  secure.  He  soon 
found,  iiowever,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  approached, 
that  he  was  mistaken.  With  all  possible  despatch,  therelbre, 
he  prepared  his  ship  for  action,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  spring 
on  his  cable :  he  had  not  accomplished  this  when  the  enemy  com- 
menced the  attack,  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  three,  P.  M.  At 
first,  tht'  Phoebe  placed  herself  on  his  stern,  and  the  Cherub  on 
his  larboard  bow  ;  but  the  latter,  finding  herself  exposed  to  a  hot 
fire,  soon  changed  her  position,  and  with  her  consort  kept  up 
a  raking  fire  under  his  stern.  The  Americans,  being  unable  to 
bring  tlioir  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  re.y 
for  defence  against  this  tremendous  attack,  on  three  long  twelve- 
pounders,  which  they  ran  out  of  the  stern  ports.  These  were 
worked  with  such  bravery  and  skill,  and  so  much  injury  to  the 
enemy,  as  in  half  an  hour  to  compel  them  to  haul  oflT  and  re- 
pair. It  was  evident  that  commodore  Hillyar  meant  to  risk 
nofhinix  from  the  daring  courage  of  the  Americans  ;  all  his 
manoeuvres  were  deliberate  and  wary:  his  antagonist  was  in 
his  pov.  er,  and  his  only  concern  was  to  succeed  with  as  little 
loss  to  himself  as  possible.  The  situation  of  the  Essex  was 
now  most  deplorable :  already  m^^ny  of  the  gallant  crew  were 
killed  and  wounded  ;  and  the  crippled  state  of  their  ship  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  them  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy.  Still  they  were  not  disheartened:  aroused  to  des- 
peration, they  expressed  their  defiance  to  the  enemy,  and  their 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

The  onemy  having  repaired  his  damages,  now  placed  him- 
self, wiih  both  ships,  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex, 
where  none  of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear ;  and  the 
commoilore  saw  no  hope  of  injuring  him  but  by  getting  under 
way,  and  becoming  the  assailant.  The  flying-jib  was  the  only 
sail  he  had  left :  causing  this  to  be  hoisted  and  cutting  his  cable,  he 
ran  dow  non  both  ships,  with  the  intention  of  laying  the  Phoebe  on 
board.  For  a  short  time  he  was  enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy. 
AithoU;';h  the  decks  of  the  Essex  were  strewed  with  dead,  and 
her  cockpit  was  filled  with  the  v/ounded;  although  she  had  been 
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several  times  on  fire,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  wreck  ;  a  feeble 
hope  now  arose  that  she  might  yet  be  saved,  in  consequence  of 
the  Cherub  being  so  much  crippled  as  to  be  compelled  to  haul 
off.  She  did  not  return  to  close  action  again ;  but  she  kept  up 
her  fire  at  a  distance,  with  her  long  guns.  The  Essex  was  unable 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance;  asthePhcBbe 
edged  off,  and  also  kept  up,  at  a  distance,  a  destructive  fire. 
Commodore  Porter,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  it  in  his  power 
to  choose  his  distance,  at  last  gave  up  all  hope  of  again  coming 
to  close  quarters,  and  attempted  to  run  his  vessel  on  shore. 
The  wind  at  that  moment  favoured  the  design  ;  but  it  suddenly 
changed,  turning  her  head  upon  the  Phoebe,  and  exposing  her 
to  a  raking  fire.  The  ship  was  totally  unmanageable  ;  but  as 
she  drifted  with  her  head  to  the  enemy,  commodore  Porter 
again  encouraged  the  hope  of  being  able  to  board.  At  this 
moment  lieutenant-commandant  Downes,  of  the  Essex  Junior, 
came  on  board  to  receive  orders,  in  the  expectation  thvat  his  com- 
mander would  soon  1)6  a  prisoner.  His  services  could  be  of  no 
avail  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  Essex ;  and  finding, 
from  the  enemy's  putting  up  his  helm,  that  the  last  attempt  at 
boarding  would  not  succeed,  he  directed  Downes  to  repair  to 
his  ship,  to  be  prepared  for  defending  her  in  case  of  attack, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  destroying  her. 

The  slaughter  on  board  the  Essex  now  became  horrible,  the 
enemy  continuing  to  rake  her,  while  she  was  unable  to  bring 
a  single  gun  to  bear.  Still  her  commander  refused  to  yield 
while  a  ray  of  hope  appeared.  Every  expedient  that  a  fertile 
and  inventive  genius  could  suggest  was  resorted  to,  in  the  for- 
lorn chance,  that  he  might  be  able,  by  some  lucky  circumstance, 
to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe.  A  hawser  was  bent  to  the 
sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from  the  bows  to  bring  the 
ship's  head  around.  This  succeeded,  and  the  broadside  of  the 
Essex  was  again  brought  to  bear.  As  the  enemy  was  much 
crippled  and  unable  to  hold  his  own,  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  drift  out  of  gun-shot,  before  he  discovered  that  the  Es- 
sex had  anchored  :  but  alas !  this  last  expedient  failed ;  the 
hawser  parted,  and  with  it  went  the  last  lingering  hope  of  the 
Essex.  At  this  moment  her  situation  was  awful  l)eyond  de- 
scription. She  was  on  fire  both  l)efore  and  aft  ;  the  flames  were 
bursting  up  each  hatchway;  a  quantity  of  powder  had  exploded 
l>filow ;  and  word  was  given  that  the  fire  was  near  her  magazine. 
Thus  surrounded  by  horrors,  with  no  probability  of  maintaining 
his  ship,  the  commodore  directed  his  attention  to  saving  as  many 
of  his  gallant  companions  as  he  could  ;  and  as  the  distance  to  the 
shore  did  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  he  hoped  that 
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many  of  them  would  make  their  escape  before  the  ship  blew  up. 
The  boats  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy's  shot :  he  there- 
fore ordered  such  as  could  swim  to  jump  overboard  and  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  land.  Some  reached  it,  some  were  token  by 
the  enemy,  and  some  perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  generous  crew  resolved  to  stay  by  the  ship,  and 
share  the  fate  of  their  commander. 

They  now  laboured  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  succeeded. 
After  this,  they  again  repaired  to  their  guns,  but  their  strength 
had  become  ?o  much  exhausted,  that  an  effort  at  further  resis- 
tance was  vain.  Commodore  Porter  then  summoned  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  officers  ;  but  was  surprised  to  fmd  only  one  acting 
lieutenant,  Stephen  Decatur  M'Knight,  remaining.  The  ac- 
counts from  every  part  of  the  ship  were  deplorable  indeed  :  she 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  so  crowded  with  the 
wounded,  that  the  cockpit,  the  steerage,  the  wardroom  and 
the  birth  deck  could  hold  no  more.  In  the  meantime  the 
enemy,  at  a  secure  distance,  continued  his  fire ;  and  the  water 
having  become  smooth,  he  struck  the  hull  of  the  Essex  at  every 
shot.  At  last,  despairing  of  saving  his  ship,  the  commodore 
was  compelled,  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  P.  M.,  to  give  the 
painful  orders  to  strike  the  colours.  The  enemy,  not  seeing 
probably  that  this  had  taken  place,  continued  to  tire  for  ten 
minutes  afler  ;  and  Porter,  under  a  belief  that  they  intended  to 
give  no  quarter,  was  about  to  direct  the  colours  to  be  again 
hoisted,  when  the  firing  ceased.  The  loss  on  board  the 
Essex  was  fifty-eight  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded  severely, 
twenty-scvfn  slightly,  and  thirty-one  missing.  The  loss  of 
the  British  was  five  killed,  and  ten  wounded.  Their  vessels 
were  both  much  cut  up  in  their  hulls  and  rigging;  and  the  Phoebe 
could  scarcely  be  kept  afloat  until  she  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Valparaiso  next  morning.  Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most 
desperate  naval  combats  on  record. 

Commodore  Porter  was  permitted,  on  his  parol,  to  return  to 
the  United  States  in  the  Essex  Junior,  which  was  converted 
into  a  cartel  for  the  purpose.  On  arriving  off  the  port  of  New 
York,  he  was  brought  to  and  detained  by  the  Saturn  razee  ;  and, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  British  arms,  compelled  to  give  up  his 
parol,  and  delarcd  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  Essex  Junior  was 
ordered  to  remain  under  the  lee  of  the  Saturn.  Commodore 
Porter  now  determined  to  attempt  his  escape,  though  thirty 
miles  from  shore.  Manning  a  boat  vvith  a  sufficient  crew,  he  put 
off;  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  pursued  from  the  Saturn, 
lie  arrived  safely  in  New  York.  Ilis  countrymen  received  him 
with  open  arms ;  and  the  most  unbounded  demonstrations  of 
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joy  prevailed  wherever  he  appeared.     Certainly  his  services  to 
his  country  justly  claimed  its  gratitude  and  esteem. 

Perhaps  a  more  dreadful  example  of  determined,  unconquer- 
able courage  than  the  unsuccessful  delencc  of  the  Essex  was 
never  exhibited  :  to  an  American,  no  victory  could  aflbrd  more 
grateful  and  proud  recollections.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  human  feeling  in  favour  of  the  weak, 
when  contending  against  superior  force.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Valparaiso  covered  the  neighbouring  heights,  as 
spectators  of  the  conflict.  Touched  with  the  forlorn  situation 
of  the  Essex,  and  lillcd  with  admiration  at  the  unflagging  spirit 
and  persevering  bravery  of  her  commander  and  crew,  a  gene- 
rous anxiety  animated  the  multitude  for  their  fate.  Bursts  of 
delight  arose  when,  by  any  vicissitude  of  battle  or  prompt  ex- 
pedient, a  change  seemed  to  be  taking  place  in  their  favour; 
and  the  eager  spectators  were  seen  to  wring  their  hands  and  to 
utter  groans  of  sympathy,  when  the  transient  hope  was  de- 
feated. 

During  the  third  year  of  the  war,  every  naval  combat,  without 
a  single  exception,  where  there  was  any  thing  like  equality  of 
force,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  The  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  captain  Warrington,  launched  in  October  1813, 
performed  a  cruise  during  the  winter,  and  on  her  return,  was 
chased  into  St.  Mary's.  She  soon  after  put  to  sea  again,  and 
on  the  29th  of  April  discovered  the  British  brig  of  war  Epervier, 
captain  Wales,  with  several  vessels  under  convoy  which  im- 
mediately made  sail  on  her  approach.  An  engagement  between 
the  two  vessels  of  war  followed  soon  afterwards.  At  the  first 
broadside,  the  foreyard  of  the  Peacock  was  totally  disabled  by 
two  round  shot  in  the  starboard  quarter.  By  this,  she  was 
deprived  of  the  use  of  her  fore  and  foretop  sails,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  aloof  during  the  remainder  of  the  action,  which  lasted 
forty-two  minutes.  In  this  time,  she  received  (considerable 
damage  in  her  rigging,  but  her  hull  was  not  at  all  injured. 
The  Epervier  struck  with  five  feet  water  in  her  hold,  her  top- 
mast over  the  side,  her  main  boom  shot  away,  her  foremast 
cut  nearly  in  two,  her  fore  rigging  and  stays  shot  away,  and 
her  hull  pierced  by  forty-five  shot,  twenty  of  which  were  within 
u.  foot  of  her  water  line.  Of  her  crew  eleven  were  killed,  and 
her  first  lieutenant  and  fourteen  men  wounded.  She  was  im- 
mediately taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  first 
ofticcr  of  the  Peacock,  who,  with  lieutenant  Voorhecs  of  the 
same  ship,  had  been  already  distinguished  in  another  naval 
action.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars, 
in  specie,  was  found  in  her,  and  transferred  to  the  Peacock. 
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The  Wasp  captures  the  Reindeer Sinks  the  Avon. 

Captain  Warrington  immediately  set  sail,  with  his  prize,  for 
one  of  the  southern  ports.  The  day  following,  the  captain  dis- 
covered two  frigates  in  chase.  At  the  suggestion  of  lieutenant 
Nicholson,  he  took  all  the  prisoners  on  board  the  Peacock  ;  and 
leaving  only  sixteen  men  on  board  the  Epervier,  directed  her 
to  seek  the  nearest  port.  By  skilful  seamanship  the  captain 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  enemy's  ships,  and  reaching 
Savannah.  Here  he  found  his  prize ;  lieutenant  Nicholson 
having  brought  her  in,  after  beating  off  a  launch  well  manned 
and  armed,  which  had  been  despatched  from  the  frigates  to 
overtake  him. 

Captain  Blakely,  of  the  new  sloop  of  war  the  Wasp,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  1st  of  May.  After  seizing  seven  mer- 
chantmen, on  the  6th  of  July,  while  in  chase  of  two  other  vessels, 
ho  fell  in  with  the  British  brig  of  war  Reindeer,  captain  Manners, 
and  immediately  altered  his  course,  and  hauled  by  the  wind, 
in  chase  of  her.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  one  P.  M.,  he  prepared 
for  action ;  but  it  was  two  hours  later,  in  consequence  of  theif 
manoeuvring  and  the  endeavours  of  the  Reindeer  to  esc^e,  ere 
he  approached  sufficiently  near  to  engage.  Several  guns  were 
fired  from  the  Wasp  before  her  antagonist  could  bring  her  guns 
to  bear ;  and  the  helm  of  the  latter  was  therefore  put  a-lee.  At 
half  past  three,  captain  Blakely  commenced  the  action  with  his 
after  carronades  on  the  starboard  side.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
larboard  bow  of  the  Reindeer  being  in  contact  with  the  Wasp, 
captain  Manners  gave  orders  to  board.  The  attempt  was  gal- 
lantly repulsed  by  the  crew  of  the  Wasp,  and  the  enemy  several 
times  beaten  off.  At  forty-four  minutes  past  three,  orders  were 
given  to  board  in  turn.  Throwing  themselves  with  prompti- 
tude upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy's  ship,  the  boarders  succeeded 
in  the  execution  of  their  orders ;  and  at  forty-five  minutes  past 
three,  her  flag  came  down.  She  was  almost  cut  to  pieces,  and 
half  her  crew  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Wasp  was  five  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded :  among  the 
latter,  midshipmen  Langdon  and  Toscan  ;  both  of  whom  expired 
some  days  after.  The  Reindeer  having  been  found  altogether 
unmanageable,  was  blown  up ;  and  captain  Blakely  steered  for 
L'Orient,  to  provide  for  the  wounded  of  both  crews. 

After  leaving  L'Orient,  and  capturing  two  valuable  British 
merchantment,  captain  Blakely  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  ten  sail, 
under  convoy  of  the  Armada  seventy-four,  and  a  bomb-ship. 
He  stood  for  them,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  out  of  the  squad- 
ron a  brig  laden  with  brass  and  iron  cannon,  and  military  stores, 
from  Gibraltar.  After  taking  out  the  prisoners  and  setting  her 
on  fire,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  out  another,  but  was  chased  off  by 
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Jig  sovcnty-four.  In  the  evening,  at  half  past  six,  he  descried 
two  vessels,  one  on  his  starboard  and  one  on  his  larboard  bow, 
and  hauled  for  that  which  was  farthest  to  windward.  At  seven, 
she  was  aiocovered  to  be  a  brig  of  war,  making  signals  with 
flags  which  could  not  be  distinguished  owing  to  the  darkness, 
and  at  twenty-nine  minutes  past  nine  she  was  under  the  leo 
bow  of  the  Wasp.  An  action  soon  after  commenced,  which 
lasted  until  ten  o'clock,  when  captain  Blakely,  finding  his 
antagonist  to  have  ceased  firing,  paused  and  asked  if  he  had 
surrendered.  No  answer  being  returned,  he  commenced  firing 
again ;  and  the  enemy  returned  broadside  for  broadside  for  twelve 
minutes.  Perceiving  that  his  two  last  broadsides  were  not 
returned,  he  hailed  again,  and  was  informed  that  she  was  sink- 
ing, and  that  her  colours  were  struck.  Before  the  boats  of  the 
Wasp  could  be  lowered,  a  second  brig  of  war  was  discovered : 
the  crcv  were  instantly  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  preparations 
made  lor  another  engagement,  when  two  other  brigs  appeared. 
He  now  made  sail,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  brig  first  dis- 
covered after  him,  but  without  effect.  The  name  of  the  prize 
was  subsequently  discovered  to  have  been  the  Avon,  captain 
Arbuthnot ;  of  the  same  force  as  the  Reindeer.  She  sunk,  im- 
mediately after  the  last  man  had  been  taken  out  of  her  into 
one  of  the  vessels  which  had  come  in  sight.  She  had  eight 
killed,  and  thirty -one  wounded,  including  her  captain  and  seve- 
ral other  officers. 

The  Wasp  soon  repaired  the  damages  received  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  continued  her  cruise.  On  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, she  captured,  off  the  Madeiras,  her  thirteenth  prize,  the 
British  brig  Atalanta,  of  eight  guns,  and  the  only  one  which 
she  sent  into  port.  The  return  of  this  vessel,  after  her  brilliant 
cruise,  was  for  a  long  time  fondly,  but  unavailingly,  looked  for 
by  our  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  brave  commander 
and  his  gallant  crew  found  a  common  grave  in  the  waves  of  the 
ocean :  they  will  always  live  in  the  gratitude  and  recollection 
of  their  country. 

The  blockade  of  commodore  Decatur's  squadron  at  New 
London  ha-.ing  been  maintained  until  after  the  season  had 
passed  in  which  there  existed  any  prospect  of  escape,  the  ships 
of  which  it  was  composed  were  ordered  up  the  river  and  dis- 
mantled, wliile  the  commodore,  with  his  crew,  was  transferred 
to  the  frigate  President,  then  at  New  York.  A  cruise  was 
projected  for  a  squadron  to  consist  of  the  President,  the  sloops 
of  war  Peacock  and  Hornet,  and  the  Tom  Bowline  store  ship, 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Decatur.  As  the  enemy 
still  blockaded  New  York,  the  commodore  thought  it  safer  for 
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The  President  captured  by  a  British  Squadron. 


the  President  to  venture  out  singly  ;  and  after  ordering  the  other 
vessels  to  follow,  and  appointing  a  place  of  rendezvous,  he  sailed. 
In  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  pilot,  the  President 
struck  upon  the  bar,  and  remained  there  thumping  for  two  hours, 
by  which  her  ballast  was  deranged  and  her  trim  for  sailing 
entirely  lost.  The  course  of  the  wind  preventing  his  return 
into  port,  he  put  to  sea,  trusting  to  the  excellence  of  the  vessel. 
At  daylight  he  fell  in  with  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Endymion,  Tenedos  and  Pomona  frigates,  and  the  MajesMc 
razee.  In  spite  of  his  exertions  they  gained  upon  him ;  and 
the  foremost,  the  Endymion,  getting  close  under  his  quarters, 
commenced  firing.  The  commodore  determined  to  bear  up  and 
engage  her,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  her  by  boarding, 
and  afterwards  of  escaping  in  her  and  abandoning  his  own 
ship.  In  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  manoeuvring  of  the 
enemy.  The  engagement  was  protracted  for  two  hours,  and 
ended  in  reducing  the  Endymion  almost  to  a  wreck,  and  killing 
or  wounding  a  large  proportion  of  her  crew.  The  President 
was  also  considerably  damaged,  and  lost  twenty-five  men  in 
killed  and  wounded :  among  the  former,  lieutenants  Babbit  and 
Hamilton,  and  acting  lieutenant  Howell;  among  the  latter,  mid- 
shipman Dale,  who  afterwards  died,  and  the  commodore  himself. 
The  squadron  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  the  gallant  com- 
modore, unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  men  in  a  useless 
contest,  on  receiving  the  fire  of  the  nearest  frigate,  surrendered. 
He  was  taken  on  board  the  Endymion,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
the  miserable  farce  of  surrendering  his  sword  to  the  ofiicer  of  a 
frigate  which  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  but  for  the 
approach  of  an  overwhelming  force.  The  President  was  sent 
to  England ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  good  people  there  that 
she  was  a  seventy-four  in  disguise,  she  was  lightened,  and  laid 
in  dock  alongside  of  an  old  seventy-four,  which  had  been  dimin- 
ished to  appearance  by  being  deeply  laden. 

Not  the  least  among  the  exploits  of  our  naval  heroes,  was 
the  capture  of  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war  by  the  Consti- 
tution, captain  Stewart.  Having  sailed  from  Boston,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1814,  on  a  cruise,  he  discovered,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1815,  two  ships;  one  of  which  bore  up  for 
the  Constitution,  but  soon  after  changed  her  course  to  join  her 
consort.  The  Constitution  gave  chase  to  both,  and  at  six  P.  M. 
ranged  ahead  of  the  sternmost,  brought  her  on  the  quarter  and 
her  consort  on  the  bow,  and  opened  a  broadside.  The  fire  was 
immediately  returned ;  and  exchanges  of  broadsides  continued 
until  both  ships  were  enveloped  in  smoke.  When  it  cleared 
away,  the  Constitution  finding   herself  abreast  of  the   head- 
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most  ship,  captain  Stewart  ordered  both  sides  to  be  mnmud, 
backed  topsiiils,  and  dropped  into  his  first  position.  The  ship 
on  the  how  hacked  sails  also.  The  Constitution's  broadsides 
were  then  fired  I'rom  the  larboard  battery  ;  and  in  a  lew  mo- 
ments the  ship  on  the  bow,  perceiving  her  error  in  gettinj^ 
stcrnboard,  tilled  away  with  the  intention  of  tacking  athwart  the 
bows  of  the  Constitution.  Meanwhile  the  ship  on  the  stern  fell 
off  entirely  unmanageable.  The  Constitution  now  [>ursued  the 
ibrmer,  and  coming  within  a  hundred  yards,  gave  her  several 
raking  broadsides,  and  so  crippled  her  that  no  fiirther  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  her  being  able  to  escape.  The  cap- 
tain then  returned  to  the  latter,  from  which  a  gun  was  lired  to 
leeward,  to  signify  that  she  had  surrendered ;  and  took  pos- 
session, by  lieutenant  Hoffman,  of  the  frigate  Cyane,  captain 
(Gordon  Falkon,  of  thirty-four  carronade  guns.  Captain  Stew- 
art now  steered  in  pursuit  of  the  other  vessel ;  and  atler  a  short 
resistance,  in  which  she  suffered  considerably,  she  struck,  with 
five  feet  water  in  her  hold.  She  proved  to  be  the  sloop  of  war 
Levant,  captain  Douglass,  of  eighteen  thirty-two-pound  carron- 
ndes.  The  loss  on  board  the  two  ships  amounted  to  about  eighty 
in  killed  and  wounded :  of  the  crew  of  the  Constitution  there 
were  only  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded  ;  and  the  ship  re- 
ceived but  a  very  trifling  injury.  On  the  10th  of  March,  captain 
Stewart  entered  the  harbour  of  Praya,  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago, 
with  his  prizes;  and  on  the  11th,  a  British  squndrun  of  two 
ships,  of  sixty  guns  each,  and  a  frigate,  appeared  off  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  Captain  Stewart,  having  no  faith  in  his  secu- 
rity, although  in  a  neutral  port,  made  sail  with  one  of  his  prizes, 
the  Cyane,  and  though  closely  pursued,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  with  it  into  the  United  States.  The  Levant  was 
recaptured  in  the  Portuguese  harbour,  in  contempt  of  the  neu- 
trality of  the  port  and  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

The  Peacock,  Hornet,  and  Tom  Bowline  left  New  York  a 
few  days  after  the  President,  not  knowing  of  her  capture.  On 
the  23d  of  January,  1815,  the  Hornet,  captain  Biddle,  parted 
company,  and  directed  her  course  to  Tristan  d'Acunha,  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  On  the  23d  of  March,  she  descried  the 
British  brig  Penguin,  captain  Dickenson,  of  eighteen  guns  and 
a  twelve-pound-carronade,  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of 
that  island.  Captain  Biddle  hove  to,  while  the  Penguin  here 
down.  At  forty  minutes  past  one  P.  M.,  the  British  vessel  com- 
menced the  engagement.  The  firing  was  hotly  kept  up  for  fifteen 
minutes,  the  Penguin  gradually  nearing  the  Hornet,  with  the 
intention  of  boarding.  Her  captain  was  killed  by  a  grape-shot 
before  he  saw  his  orders  executed ;  and  her  lieutenant,  on  whom 
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tlio  rommand  of  tho  Pcn<:»uin  thrn  devolved,  boro  hor  up,  nnd 
niiuiiijt^  her  bowsprit  between  the  main  and  •nizzeii  rij^gin^  of 
tljc  I  lornet,  directed  his  crew  to  board.  Ills  men,  however, 
jKireeiviiig  the  boarders  of  the  Hornet  not  only  ready  to  receive 
t belli,  but  waiting  for  orders  to  spring  on  the  Penguin's  deck, 
rd'used  to  follow  him.  At  this  moment  the  lieavy  swell  of  the 
sea  lilled  the  Hornet  ahead,  and  the  enemy's  bowsprit  carried 
away  her  mizzen  siirouds  and  spanker  boom ;  while  the  Penguin 
hung  upon  the  Hornet's  quarter  deck,  with  the  loss  of  her 
foremast  and  bowsprit.  Her  commander  then  cried  out  that 
he  surrendered.  (Captain  IJiddle  had  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
firing,  when  a  man  in  the  enemy's  shrouds  was  discovered 
taking  aim  at  him,  by  an  oincer  of  the  Hornet,  who  called  to  him 
to  avoid  the  fire.  Scarcely  had  he  changed  his  position,  when 
u  musket  ball  struck  him  in  the  neck,  and  wounded  him  severely. 
Two  marines  immediately  levelled  their  pieces  at  the  wretch, 
and  killed  him  before  he  brought  his  gun  from  his  shoulder. 
The  Penguin  had  by  that  time  got  clear  of  the  Hornet,  and  the 
latter  wore  round  to  give  the  enemy  a  broadside,  when  they  a 
second  time  cried  out  tliat  they  had  surrendered.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  captain  Biddle  could  restrain  his 
crew  from  discharging  the  broadside,  so  exasjierated  were  they 
at  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  In  twenty-two  minutes  after  the 
commnicement  of  the  action,  the  Penguin  was  taken  possession 
of  by  lieutenant  Mayo,  of  the  Hornet.  She  was  so  much 
injured,  that  captain  Biddle  determined  on  taking  out  her  crew, 
and  scuttling  her.  He  afterwards  sent  off  his  prisoners  to  St. 
Salvador,  by  the  Tom  Bowline ;  by  which  vessel,  and  the  Pea- 
cock, he  had  been  joined  on  the  25th  of  the  month.  The 
enemy  lost  fourteen  in  killed,  and  had  twer'v-eight  wounded: 
the  Hornet  one  killed,  and  eleven  wounded  :  among  the  latter, 
her  lieutenant,  Conner,  dangerously. 

Captain  Biddle  was  compelled  to  part  from  the  Peacock  by 
the  appearance  of  a  British  ship  of  the  line,  and,  after  being 
closely  chased  for. several  days,  effected  his  escape  into  St. 
Salvador,  by  throwing  all  his  guns  but  one,  and  every  heavy 
article,  overboard.  The  news  of  peace  soon  after  arrived  there. 
The  capture  of  the  Cyane,  the  Levant,  and  the  Penguin  took 
place  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty. 

The  exploits  of  the  privateers  continued  to  rival  those  of 
our  national  vessels.  In  one  instance  the  enemy  was  compelled 
to  pay  dearly  for  his  disregard  of  the  sanctuary  of  a  neutral 
port.  The  privateer  Armstrong  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Fayal,  when  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Carnation, 
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the  lM!Uit;ii;»'iU't  :iiiil  \\\o  Kota,  liov(^  in  siyhf.     CaptaiM  Ilcid,  of 
lli(!  privalccr,  (liscovcriii^   by  tlic   lij^'lit  of  lh(»  rudoii  that  tlio 
(MiL'iiiy  hid  pill  out  ihf'ir  boats  and  wcro  jtrcpaiMng  to  attack 
hiiTj,  ch^arcd  l()r  ai.'tion,  and  moved  near  the  sliorc.     l-'oiir  boat? 
lillcd  witli  moil  wen:  avm  a|)proa('liing.     On  hcin^  hailed  and 
niakiii!^  no  answur,  ti  Hro  was  oponed  upon  tlicm  IVom  the  sljip, 
\\hi<li  soon   (onipcllf'd  them  to  liaul  ofK     (.'aptain   Keid  hovv 
prepared   li)i*  a  more    formidahli!    attack  ;    and    anchored    th<? 
privateer  a  cable's  li'iigth  from  the  shore,  and  within  pistol  shot 
of  the  castle.     The  next  day  the  enemy  sent  a  fleet  ol"  boats, 
supported  by  the  Carnation,  which  stood  before  the  harbour, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  privateer.     At  midnight  the  boats 
approached  a  se(;oncl  titnt^,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  lourteen, 
and  maimed  by  several  hundred  men.     They  were  sullered  to 
come  alongside  of  the  privateer,  when  they  were  assailed  with 
such  tremendous  fury,  that  in  forty  minutes  scarcely  a  man  of 
them  was  \qI\  alive.      During  these  attacks  the  shores  were  lined 
with   the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  brightness  of  the  moon, 
bad  a  full  view  of  the  scene.     The  governor,  with  the  first 
people  of  tiie  place,  stood  by  and  saw  the  whole  aflliir.      AHer 
the  second  attack,  the  governor  sent  a  note  to  the  comman(]er 
of  the  Plantagonet,  captain  Lloyd,  requesting  him  to  desist : 
to  which  the  captain  replied,  that  he  was  determined  to  have 
the  privateer  at  the  risk  of  knocking  down  the  town.     The 
American  consul  having  communicated  this  information  to  cap- 
tain Reid,  he  ordered  his  crew  to  save  their  eflects,  and  carry 
the  dead  and  wounded  on  shore  as  fast  as  possible.     At  day- 
light the  Carnation  stood  close  to  the  Armstrong,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire ;  but  being  considerably  cut  up  by  the 
private(>r,  she  hauled   oil'  to   repair.     On  her  re-appearance, 
captain  Reid,  thinking  it  useless  to  protract  the  contest,  scuttled 
his  vessel  and  escaped  to  land.     The  British  loss  amounted 
to  the  astonishing  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  wounded:  that  of  the  Americans 
was  only  two  killed,  and  s(!vcn  wounded.     Several  houses  in 
tlie  town  were  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  hurt. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  Canada  Frontier— General  Brown  collects  an  Army  at 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo— Captures  Fort  Erie— Batt'.e  of  Chippewa- Gallantry  of  Ma" 
jor  Jesup— British  retreat— American  Army  advances— Death  of  General  Swift — 
Movement  on  Port  George— General  Brown  retreats  to  the  Chippewa— Battle  of  Ni- 
agara—General  Bh.ll  taken  Prisoner— Colonel  Jesup— Colonel  Miller— "  I  will  try, 
sir"— British  Cannon  charged  upon  and  taken— Desperate  Efforts  of  the  British  to 
regain  their  Cannon— Generals  Scott  and  Brown  wounded — British  recover  their 
Cannon— Both  Armies  retire  from  the  Field— British  advance  again  the  followin(f 
Morning— Americans  retreat  to  Port  Erie— Defences  of  I'ort  Erie  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended— Siege  of  Fort  Erie— Projected  Attack  on  P  alo  repulsed— General  Gaines 
assumes  the  Command  at  Fort  Erie— Assault  on  Fort  Erie— Death  of  Colonel  Drum- 
niond— Tremendous  Explosion — The  Besiegers  driven  back  to  their  Works— Renewal 
of  the  Cannonade— Sortie  from  Fort  Erie— Desiruction  of  the  Enemy's  Works— Bri- 
tish raise  the  Siege  and  retreat  to  Fort  George — Arrival  of  General  Izard  at  Fort 
Erie — Americans  advance  along  the  Niagara — Enjjagement  at  Lyon's  Creek — De- 
struction of  Fort  Erie  by  the  Americans— Evacuation  of  Upper  Canada— Close  of 
the  Third  Invasion  of  Canada — Important  Results  of  the  Campaign — Affairs  of  the 
West — Unsuccessful  Expedition  against  Michilimackinac— Capture  of  two  American 
Schooners— General  M'Arthur's  Expedition  into  Canada. 

From  reviewing  the  events  of  the  war  on  the  ocean,  we  re- 
turn to  the  war  on  the  northern  frontier.  Not  to  be  without  a 
plan  of  campaign,  although  experience  had  already  shown  how 
small  a  portion  of  plans  formed  in  the  cabinet,  and  depending 
upon  so  many  contingencies  not  susceptible  of  calculation, 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  the  following  was  adopted. 
Colonel  Croghan,  with  the  assistance  of  commodore  Sinclair, 
was  to  proceed  against  the  British  on  the  upper  lakes,  with  a 
view  of  recovering  the  American  posts  of  Michilimackinac  and 
St.  Joseph.  An  army,  under  general  Brown,  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  was  to  cross  the  Niagara  and  take  posses- 
sion of  Burlington  Heights;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
commodore  Chauncey,  to  attack  the  British  posts  on  the  penin» 
sula.  General  Izard,  commanding  the  Northern  Army,  was  to 
push  a  numl>er  of  armed  boats  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  to 
command  the  Rapids,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston.  Batteries  were  also  to  be  thrown  up  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  fleet  on  Lake  Cham- 
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General  Brown  collects  an  Army Captures  Fort  Erie. 


plain,  and  to  prevent  that  of  the  British  from  entering  it.  The 
greater  part  of  these  arrangements  were  controlled  by  unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

The  spring  passed  away  before  general  Brown  was  in  a 
situation  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  British  posts  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ;  even  Fort  Niagr^ra,  on  this  side,  still 
remained  in  their  hands.  He  had,  however,  been  assiduously 
occupied,  with  his  gallant  officers  general  Scott  and  general 
Ripley,  in  collecting  and  disciplining  a  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo.  By  the  beginning  of  July, 
this  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  regulars,  the  first  commanded 
by  brigadier-general  Scott,  and  the  second  by  brigadier-general 
Ripley ;  and  a  brigade  of  volunteers,  with  a  few  Indians,  under 
generals  Porter  and  Swift.  In  the  meantime,  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  under  lieutenant-general  Drummond,  had  been  greatly 
increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  veteran  regiments, 
which,  since  the  pacification  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  had  been 
enabled  to  send  to  Canada. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken,  with  a  view  to  any  future  opera- 
tions against  Canada,  and  to  recover  the  possession  of  Fort 
Niagara,  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie  -;  for  if  the  Americans 
were  possessed  of  this  post,  it  was  supposed  that  the  enemy  would 
evacuate  the  American  side  of  the  frontier,  and  besides,  that  this 
garrison  could  be  carried  with  more  ease  than  the  other,  from 
the  circumstance  of  an  attack  being  less  expected.  Fort  Erie 
was  at  that  time  commanded  by  captain  Buck,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  two  brigades  of  regulars,  in 
obedience  to  general  Brown's  orders,  embarked  en  the  morning 
of  the  3d  of  July.  General  Scott,  with  the  first,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  under  major  Hindman,  crossed  to  the  Canada 
shore,  about  a  mile  below  Fort  Erie,  and  general  Ripley,  with  the 
second  brigade,  at  about  the  same  distance  above ;  while  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  had  also  crossed  over,  got  into  the  woods  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort.  The  garrison,  being  taken  by  surprise,  and 
surrounded  before  the  movements  of  the  assailants  were  dis- 
covered, was  compelled  to  surrender  after  firing  a  few  shot. 
Immediate  possession  was  taken  of  the  fort,  and  the  prisoners 
were  marched  into  the  interior  of  New  York. 

General  Brown  next  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  and 
attack  major-general  Riall,  who,  with  a  division  of  British 
regulars,  occupied  an  intrenched  camp  at  Chippewa ;  arrange- 
ments having  first  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  fort,  and 
for  protecting  the  rear  of  the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  general  Scott  advanced  with  his 
brigade  and  captain  Towson's  artillery  ;  and  was  follov/ed  in 
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the  course  of  the  day  by  general  Ripley,  and  tlie  field  and 
park  artillery  under  major  Hindman,  together  with  general 
Porter's  volunteers.  The  army  was  then  drawn  up  in  regular 
order  on  the  right  bank  of  Street's  creek,  within  two  miles  of 
the  British  camp.  In  approaching  to  this  post,  the  first  bri- 
gade had  encountered  the  advance  corps  of  the  enemy,  which 
retreated,  after  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  creek.  Captain 
Crooker,  who  had  been  directed  to  ilank  them  on  the  left,  had 
in  the  meantime  crossed  the  stream  at  a  point  some  distance 
above  the  bridge,  and  had  come  up  with  the  enemy  while  the 
American  brigade  was  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  creek.  The 
British  now  turned  upon  and  surrounded  him ;  but  he  defended 
liimself  in  so  gallant  a  manner,  that  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
them  off*,  until  captains  Hull  and  Harrison,  and  lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph, with  a  small  party  of  men  who  had  been  liastily  thrown 
across  the  stream,  came  to  his  relief. 

The  army  remained  in  this  position  until  the  next  day, 
when,  early  in  the  morning,  the  British  commenced  attacks 
upon  the  picket  guards  surrounding  it.  One  of  these,  com- 
manded by  captain  Treat,  was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  party 
concealed  in  some  high  grass  ;  one  man  fell,  and  the  rear  broke 
and  retreated.  The  exertions  of  the  captain  to  rally  them  were 
mistaken  for  cowardice,  and  he  was  stripped  of  his  command. 
Being  resolved  to  do  away  the  imputation^  he  requested  to  en- 
gage in  the  approaching  battle  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  accord- 
ingly directed  to  lead  a  platoon  of  the  same  company  which 
he  had  just  commanded  in  action.  He  was  afterwards  tried 
and  honourably  acquitted.  These  assaults  continued  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  day.  General  Riall,  perceiving  that 
an  engagement  was  linavoidablc,  now  resolved  to  strike  the 
first  blow;  he  therefore  issued  from  his  encampment  with  his 
whole  force,  and,  crossing  the  Chippewa  creek,  soon  appeared 
with  the  main  body  on  the  left  bank  of  Street's  creek.  He  had 
previously  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  a  wood  on 
the  left  of  the  American  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  their 
fiank.  The  movement  in  the  wood  was  discovered  early 
enough  to  frustrate  it ;  and  general  Porter,  with  the  volunteers 
and  Indians,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  compelled  the  enemy's  right 
to  retire.  While  in  pursuit  of  it  on  the  Chippewa  road,  he  came 
suddenly  in  contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  British.  The 
volunteers  were  now  severely  pressed  by  troops  greatly  supe- 
rior in  numbers  and  discipline.  General  Brown,  perceiving 
Ihis,  ordered  Scott's  brigade  and  Towson's  artillervto  advance, 
and  draw  the  enemy  into  action  on  the  plains  of  Chippewa. 
This  was  eftcctcd  immediately  on  crosshio  the  bridge. 
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The  first  battalion,  under  niajor  lieavcnwortb,  took  a  position 
on  the  right ;  and  the  second  was  led  to  its  station  ]iy  colonel 
Camjtbeli,  Avho,  on  being  wounded  shortly  atlerwards,  was 
succeeded  by  mujor  M'Neill.  Major  Jesup,  a  gallant  young 
Oihcer,  who  commanded  the  third  battalion,  which  was  formed 
on  the  leil,  resting  in  a  wood,  was  ordr^red  to  turn  tiie  right 
flank  of  the  British,  then  steadily  .advancing  upon  the  American 
line.  Whilst  warmly  engaged  in  this  service,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  detach  captain  Ketchum,  to  attack  some  troops 
coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  body  with  which  the  third 
battalion  was  engaged.  The  major,  having  cleared  his  front, 
moved  to  the  relief  of  his  captain,  who  had  maintained  an  un- 
equal contest  against  superior  numbers.  He  had  not  accom- 
plished this  until  after  a  severe  struggle :  being  closely  pressed 
in  front  and  flank,  and  his  men  falling  in  numbers  around  him, 
he  had  deliberately  given  orders  to  advance,  \mder  a  dreadful  fire; 
until,  gaining  a  position  of  more  security,  he  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retire,  and  came  up  in  time  to  co-operate  with  captain 
Kctchum's  detachment.  The  admirable  coolness  and  intrepi- 
dity of  his  corps  were  worthy  of  veterans,  and  proved  the  great 
progress  the  Americans  had  made  in  discipline.  The  battalion 
on  the  American  right,  under  major  Leavenworth,  was  not  only 
engaged  with  the  British  infantry,  but  cften  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  their  batteries.  One  of  its  oflficers,  captain  Harrison,  had 
his  leg  shot  oflf  by  a  cannon  ball ;  but  so  doubtful  did  he  con- 
sider the  contest,  that  he  would  not  suffer  a  man  to  be  taken 
from  his  duty  to  bear  him  from  the  field,  and  supported  the 
torture  of  liis  wound  until  the  action  ceased.  After  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  t>om  the  time  the  action  became  general,  captain 
Towson  having  completely  silenced  the  enemy's  most  power- 
fid  battery,  now  turned  upon  their  infantry  at  that  moment  ad- 
vancing to  a  charge.  The  fire  from  Towson's  artillery,  which 
poured  upon  them  ;  the  oblique  discharges  of  a  part  of  M'NeiH's 
battalion,  which  was  so  posted  as  to  assail  both  in  front  and 
ilank  ;  the  steadiness  of  the  two  battalions;  and  the  apparent 
issue  of  the  contest  on  his  right  flank  with  major  Jesup,  com- 
pelled general  Riall  to  retire,  until  he  reached  the  sloping 
ground  which  led  to  Chippewa.  From  this  point  the  British 
fled  in  confusion  to  their  intrenchmenls,  which  were  too  strong 
to  be  assailed. 

In  this  engagement  general  Ripley's  brigade  was  not  con- 
cerned. Ho  had  proposed  to  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  to  take  a  position  to  th(5  letl  of 
the  first  brigade,  and  passing  it,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  and 
prevent  his  retreat  to  Chippewa.     At  that  time  general  Browa 
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declined  Ms  proposal ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  British  began 
to  retire,  he  directed  him  to  put  his  plan  in  execution.  The 
precipitation  of  tlieir  movements  however  Irustrated  it. 

The  result  of  this  first  regular  pitched  battle  furnished  convin- 
cing proof,  that  nothing  but  discipline  was  wanting  to  give  to  our 
soldiers  on  land  the  same  excellence  which  our  seamen  had 
discovered  on  the  ocean.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
judgment  and  coolness  on  both  sides,  and  its  result,  considering 
the  numbers  engaged,  was  exceedingly  sanguinary.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  killr>d,  wounded  and  missing,  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Among  the  wounded  were, 
colonel  Campbell ;  captains  King,  of  the  Twenty-third,  Read, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth,  Harrison,  of  the  Forty-second  ;  lieutenants 
Palmer  and  Brimhall,  of  the  Ninth,  Barron,  of  the  Eleventh, 
and  De  Wit  and  Patchim,  of  the  Twenty-fifth.  The  total  loss 
of  the  British,  according  to  the  report  of  general  Drummond, 
was  live  hundred  and  five,  of  whom  forty -six  were  missing,  and 
the  remainder  either  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  wounded 
were,  seven  captains,  seventeen  lieutenants,  captain  Holland  aid 
to  general  Riall,  lieutenant-colonel  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale 
and  lieutenants-colonel  Gordon  and  Dickson.  Few  occurren- 
ces during  the  war  afforded  a  more  lively  gratification  to  the 
people.  The  most  honourable  testimonials  of  approbation 
were  bestowed  upon  the  principal  officers  concerned :  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  was  conferred  upon  majors 
Jesup,  Leavenworth  and  M'Neill ;  and  of  major  on  captains 
Towsoii,  Crooker  and  Harrison.  Several  other  officers  were 
named  as  having  distinguished  themselves  :  among  these,  major 
Wood  of  the  engineers,  captain  Harris  of  the  dragoons,  and 
lieutenant  M'Donald,  acquitted  themselves  with  much  credit. 

The  defeat  of  Riall  having  been  communicated  to  lieutenant 
general  Drummciid,  he  sent  a  regiment  to  reinforce  him,  and 
enable  him  to  repel  any  attack  upon  his  works.  General 
Brown  meanwhile  remained  at  his  encampment,  determined  to 
dislodge  the  British.  As  the  most  effectual  mode,  he  detached 
general  Ripley,  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  to  a  point  three  miles 
above  the  enemy's  camp,  to  open  a  road  to  the  Chippewa 
river,  and  to  construct  a  bridge  over  it  for  the  passage  of  the 
troops.  This  order  was  executed  with  so  much  secrecy,  that 
the  bridge  was  nearly  completed  before  it  was  discovered  by 
(he  enemy.  General  Riall  now  ordered  his  artillery  to  advance 
and  prevent  'he  Americans  from  completing  their  works ;  but 
the  cannon  of  general  Ripley  compelled  the  British  to  retire. 
Fearing  an  attack  on  his  right  flank  and  in  front,  general 
Riall  soon  after  abandoned  his  works,  which  were  occupied  by 
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general  Rrown  that  evening ;  and  fell  back  on  Quecnstown. 
On  the  tollosving  day  ho  retired  to  Ten  Mile  creek. 

The  American  arinj,  moving  forward,  encamped  at  Queens- 
town,  (leneral  Swift,  at  his  own  request,  was  now  detached 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
works  at  Fort  ( jcorge.  On  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
surprised  an  outpost,  and  took  prisoners  a  corporal  and  his  guard. 
One  of  these,  aller  having  asked  and  received  quarter,  suddenly 
raised  his  piece,  and  wounded  Swift  mortally.  The  general 
instantly  killed  the  assassin;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  party  of 
the  enemy  brought  up  by  the  firing  of  the  soldier,  he  continued, 
regardless  of  his  wound,  to  fight  at  the  head  of  his  detachment 
until  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  This  gallant  oflicer  died  soon 
after  he  w^as  brought  to  camp,  and  was  interred  with  all  the 
honours  the  army  could  bestow.  He  had  been  a  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  revolution  ;  and  his  loss  was  sincerely  regretted. 

The  question  as  to  the  step  next  to  be  taken — .vhether  to 
follow  up  the  enemy  rapidly  and  annihilate  his  force,  or  first 
to  attack  Forts  Niagara  and  Oeorge — was  submitted  by  general 
Ih'own  to  a  council  of  war.  The  latter  was  resolved  upon. 
Preparatory  to  this,  general  Ripley  and  general  Porter  were 
ordered  to  n^connoitre  the  forts — the  one  along  the  Niagara, 
the  other  by  the  way  of  St.  David's,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  respective  situations  and  obtaining  other  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  attack.  This  service  they  successfully 
performed,  although  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Oeorgc,  and  assailed  by  skirmishing  parties  sent  out  from 
thence.  Th(^  plan,  however,  was  abandoned,  in  consequence,  as 
was  alleged  by  general  Brown,  of  the  failure  of  the  fieet  to 
co-operate  with  him,  commodore  Chauncey  being  at  this  time 
extremely  ill.  The  general  therefore,  withdrawing  from  the  ad- 
vanced position  to  which  he  had  moved  on  the  Niagara  and  Lake 
(hitarlo,  prepared  to  pursue  the  British  army  to  Burlington 
Heights  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  on  the  24th  he  fell  back  to 
the  junction  of  the  Chippewa  with  the  Niagara. 

Lieutenant-general  Drummond,  mortified  that  his  veteran 
troops  should  have  been  beaten  by  what  he  considered  raw 
Americans,  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his 
credit.  He  had  collected  every  regiment  from  Burlington  and 
York,  and  the  lake  being  free,  had  been  able  to  transport  troops 
from  Fort  (Jeorn-e,  Kiiiiiston  and  even  Prescott.  General  Riall 
took  post  at  (iuecnstown,  immediately  after  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Americans  in  their  retreat  to  Chippewa;  thence  he  threw 
a  strong  detachment  across  the  Niagara  to  Levvistown,  to 
threaten  the  town  of  Schlosser,  which  contained  the  supplies  of 
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general  Brown,  and  also  his  sick  and  wounded  ;  and  at  ♦he  same 
time  despatched  a  party  in  advance  of  him  on  the  Niagara  road. 
With  the  view  of  drawin^^  off  the  enemy  from  his  attempt  on 
the  village  across  the  river,  general  Brown,  having  no  means  of 
transporting  troops  to  its  defence,  directed  general  Scott  to 
move  towards  Queenstown  with  his  brigade,  seven  hundred 
strong,  together  with  Towson's  artillery  and  one  troop  of  dra- 
goons and  inounted  men.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
i?5th,  general  Scott  led  his  brigade  from  the  camp,  and  a»>.er  pro- 
ceeding along  the  Niagara  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Chippewa,  and  within  a  short  di{jtance  of  the  cataracts,  discover- 
ed general  Riall  on  an  eminence  near  L^ndy's  Lane,  a  position 
of  great  strength,  where  he  had  planted  a  battery  of  nine  pieces 
of  artillery,  two  of  which  were  brass  twenty-four  pounders.  On 
reaching  a  narrow  strip  of  woods  which  intervened  between  the 
American  and  the  British  line,  captains  Harris  and  Pentland, 
whose  companies  formed  a  part  of  the  advance,  and  were  first 
fired  on,  gallantly  engaged  the  enemy.  The  latter  now  retreated 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  American  column  to  the  post 
at  Lundy's  Lane.  General  Scott  resolutely  pressed  forward, 
after  despatching  major  Jones  to  the  commander-in-chief  with 
intelligence  that  he  had  coi.ie  up  with  the  enemy.  He  had  no 
sooner  cleared  the  wood,  and  formed  in  line  on  a  plain  finely 
adapted  to  military  manoeuvres,  than  a  tremendous  cannonade 
commenced  from  the  enemy's  battory,  situated  on  their  right, 
which  was  returned  by  captain  Towson,  whose  artillery  were 
posted  opposite,  and  on  the  left  of  the  American  line,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  bring  his  pieces  to  bear  on  the  eminence. 
The  action  was  continued  for  an  hour,  against  a  force  three  times 
that  of  the  A  merican  brigade.  The  Eleventh  and  Twenty-second 
regiments  having  expended  their  ammunition,  colonel  Brady  and 
'  aitenant-colonel  M'Neill  being  both  severely  wounded,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  ofHcera  either  killed  or  wounded,  they  were 
withdrawn  from  action.  Lieutenant  Crawford,  lieutenant  Saw- 
yer, and  a  few  other  officers  of  those  regiments,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Ninth,  in  such  stations  as  were  assigned  them.  This 
regiment,  under  its  gallant  leader,  lieutenant-colonel  Leaven- 
worth, was  now  obliged  to  maintain  the  whole  brunt  of  the  ac- 
tion. Orders  had  been  given  him  to  advance  and  charge  on  the 
height,  and  with  the  Eleventh  and  Twenty-second  regiments 
to  break  the  enemy's  line ;  but,  on  information  being  commu- 
nicated to  general  Scott  of  the  shattered  condition  of  the  latter, 
the  order  was  countermanded.  Colonel  Jesup,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  had  been  detached,  with  the  Twenty- 
fifth  regiment,  to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line. 
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The  Hritivsh  now  pressed  forward  on  the  Ninth  regiment,  which 
with  wonderful  firmness  withstood  the  attack  of  their  over- 
whelming numliers.  Being  reduced  at  length  to  not  more  than 
one  half,  and  being  compelled  at  every  moment  to  resist  fresh 
lines  of  the  British,  colonel  Leavenworth  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  general  Scott,  to  communicate  its  condition.  The  gen- 
eral rode  up  in  person,  roused  the  flngging  spirits  of  the  brave 
men  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  reinforcements  were  ex- 
pected every  moment,  and  besought  them  to  hold  their  ground. 
Lieutenant  Riddle,  already  well  known  as  a  reconnoitering 
officer,  was  the  first  to  come  to  their  assistance,  having  been 
drawn  to  the  place  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  while  on  a  scour- 
ing expedition  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  same  circum- 
stance advised  general  Brown  of  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  induced  him  to  proceed  rapidly  to  the  scene,  after  giving 
orders  to  general  Ripley  to  follow  with  the  second  brigade.  He 
was  already  on  his  way  when  he  met  major  Jones,  and,  influ- 
enced by  his  communication,  he  despatched  him  to  bring  up 
general  Porter's  volunteers,  together  with  the  artillery. 

The  situation  of  Scott's  brigade  was  every  moment  becoming 
more  critical.  Misled  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance, 
general  Riall  overrated  their  force ;  and  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  general  Drummond,  at  Fort  George,  for  reinforcements, 
notwithstanding  that  the  number  engaged  on  his  side,  thus  far, 
had  been  more  than  double  that  of  the  Americans.  During  the 
period  that  both  armies  were  waiting  for  reinforcements,  a  volun- 
tary cessation  from  combat  ensued ;  and  for  a  time  no  sound 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  but  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  mingling  with  the  distant  thunder  of  the  cataract  of 
Niagara.  The  silence  was  once  more  interrupted,  and  the  en- 
gagement renewed  with  augmented  vigour,  on  the  arrival  of 
general  Ripley's  brigade,  major  Hindman's  artillery,  and  gene- 
ral Porter's  volunteers,  and  at  the  same  time  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Drummond  with  reinforcements  to  the  British.  The  artil- 
Ury  were  united  to  Towson's  detachment,  and  soon  came  into 
action  ;  Porter's  brigade  was  displayed  on  the  left,  and  Ripley's 
formed  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  to  the  right  of  Scott's  brigade. 
General  Dri  nrnond  took  the  command  in  person  of  the  front 
line  of  the  enemy  with  his  fresh  troops. 

In  the  meantime,  colonel  Jesup,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  had 
been  ordered,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  to  take  post 
on  the  right,  had  succeeded  during  the  engagement,  aftera  gallant 
contest,  in  turning  the  left:  flank  of  the  enemy.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  enemy 
in  omitting  to  place  a  proper  guard  across  a  road  on  his  left,  he 
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threw  his  regiment  in  the  rear  of  their  reserve ;  and  surprising 
one  detachment  after  another,  made  prisoners  of  so  many  of 
their  officers  and  men,  that  his  progress  was  greatly  imjjcded 
by  it.  The  laws  of  war  would  have  justified  him  in  putting 
them  to  death ;  "  but  the  laurel,  in  his  opinion,  was  most  glo- 
rious when  entwined  by  the  hand  of  mercy,"  and  he  generously 
spared  them.  One  of  his  officers,  captain  Ketchum,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  prisoner  of  general  Riall,  who,  on  tho 
arrival  of  general  Drummond,  had  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  reserve,  and  also  of  captam  Loring,  the  aid  of 
general  Drummond.  The  latter  was  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  it  prevented  the  concentration  of  the  British  forces 
contemplated  by  that  officer,  before  the  Americans  were  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  After  hastily  disposing  of  his  prisoners, 
colonel  Jesup  felt  his  way  through  the  darkness  to  the  place 
where  the  hottest  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  brigade  to  which  lie 
belonged  ;  and  drawing  up  his  regiment  behind  a  fence,  on  one 
side  of  the  (iuecnstown  road,  but  in  the  rear  of  a  party  of  Bri- 
tish infantry,  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  road,  he 
surprised  them  by  a  fire  so  destructive,  that  they  instantly  broke 
and  fled.  "  The  major,"  said  general  Brown,  "  showed  him- 
self to  his  own  army  in  a  blaze  of  fire."  He  received  the  ap- 
plause of  the  general,  and  was  ordered  to  form  on  the  right  of 
the  second  brigade. 

General  Ripley,  seeing  the  impracticability  of  operating  upon 
the  enemy  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  post 
his  brigade,  or  of  advancing  from  it  in  line  through  a  thick 
wood,  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  night,  determined, 
with  that  rapid  decision  which  characterizes  the  real  commander, 
to  adopt  the  only  measure  by  which  he  saw  a  hope  of  saving 
the  iirst  brigade  from  destruction,  or  of  ultimately  achieving  the 
victory ;  and  which,  when  made  known  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  instantly  sanctioned.  The  eminence  occupied  by  the 
enemy's  artillery  was  the  key  to  their  position.  Addressing 
himself  to  colonel  Miller,  the  same  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  Mngagua,  he  inquired  whether  he  could  storm  the  battery 
at  the  head  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment,  while  he  would  himself 
support  him  with  the  younger  regimen'  ^^e  Twenty-third.  To 
this  the  wary,  but  intrepid  veteran  replieo,  in  unaffected  phrase, 
I  WILL  TRY,  SIR ;  words,  which  were  aft  rwards  worn  on  the 
buttons  of  his  regiment ;  and  immediately  prepared  for  the 
arduous  effort,  by  placing  himself  directly  in  front  of  the  hill. 
The  Twenty-third  was  formed  in  close  column,  by  its  com- 
mander, major  M'Farland  ;  and  the  First  regiment,  under  co- 
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lonel  Nicholas,  which  had  that  day  arrived  from  a  long  and 
ratijn;uii\g  march,  was  left  to  keep  the  infantry  in  check.  Tho 
two  regiments  moved  on  to  one  of  the  most  j)crilous  charges 
ever  attempted  ;  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  supported  by  iho 
fire  of  a  i)owerful  line  of  infantry,  pouring  upon  them  as  they 
advanced.  The  Twenty -first  moved  on  steadily  to  its  purpose: 
the  Twenty-third  faltered  on  receiving  the  dc^adly  lire  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  soon  rallied  by  the  personal  exertions  of  gen- 
eral Ripley.  When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  summit, 
they  received  another  dreadful  discharge,  by  which  major 
M'Farland  was  killed,  and  the  command  of  his  regiment  de- 
volved on  major  Brooks.  To  the  amazement  of  the  British, 
the  intrepid  Miller  firmly  advanced,  until  within  a  few  paces 
of  their  cannon,  when  he  impetuously  charged  upon  the  artille- 
rists, and  after  a  short  but  desperate  resistance,  carried  the  whole 
battery,  and  formed  his  line  in  its  rear,  upon  the  ground  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  British  infantry.  In  carrying  the 
largest  pieces,  the  Twenty-first  sufTercd  severely :  lieutenant 
Cill<?y,  after  an  unexampled  eftbrt,  fell  wounded  by  the  side 
of  the  piece  which  he  took ;  and  there  were  f(?w  of  the  officers 
of  this  regiment  who  were  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  By 
the  united  efforts  of  these  two  regiments,  and  the  bringing  into 
line  of  the  First,  the  fate  of  this  bold  assault  was  determined : 
the  British  infantry  were  in  a  short  time  driven  down  the  emi- 
nence, out  of  the  reach  of  musquetry,  and  their  own  cannon  turned 
upon  them.  This  admirable  effort  completely  changed  the 
nature  of  the  battle  :  every  subsequent  movement  was  directed  to 
this  point,  as  upon  the  ability  to  maintain  it  the  rcjult  of  the  con- 
flict entirely  depended.  Major  Plindman  was  now  ordered  to 
bring  up  his  corps,  including  captain  Towson's  detachment, 
and  post  himself,  with  his  own  and  the  captured  cannon,  to 
the  right  of  Ripley's  brigade,  and  between  it  and  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  Jesup's,  regiment,  while  the  volunteers  of  general  Porter 
retained  their  position  on  the  left  of  Scott's  brigade. 

Stung  with  rage  and  mortification  at  this  most  extraordinary 
and  successful  exploit  of  the  Americans,  general  Drummond,  the 
British  commander,  now  considered  it  absolutely  essential  to  the 
credit  of  the  British  army,  and  to  avoid  insupportable  disgrace, 
that  the  cannon  and  the  eminence  on  which  they  were  captured 
should  be  retaken.  Having  been  greatly  reinforced,  he  advanced 
upon  Ripley,  with  a  heavy  and  extended  line,  outflanking  him 
on  both  extremes.  The  Americans  stood  silently  awaiting  his 
approach,  which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  sound  attend- 
ing it,  reserving  their  fire,  in  oljedienco  to  orders,  until  it  could 
be  eftcctive  and  deadly.   The  whole  division  of  the  British  now 
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inarclu'd  at  a  brisk  step,  until  within  twonty  paco.s  of  th<  summit  of 
the  height,  when  it  poured  in  a  raj)i(l  (Iro,  and  prepared  to  rush 
ibrvvard  wifli  the  bayonet.  TIjc  American  line  being  directed  by 
the  lire  of  tlie  enemy,  returned  it  with  deadly  ellect.  Tlic  enemy 
were  thereby  tlirown  into  momentary  confusion ;  but  being  ranie(i 
rt^turned  furiously  to  the  attack.  A  most  tremendous  conllic 
onsupd  ;  whieli  for  twenty  minutes  continued  with  violence  inde. 
scribable.  The  British  line  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield,  and 
to  retire  down  the  hill,  Jn  this  struggle  general  Porter's  vo- 
hmleers  emulated  the  conduct  of  tlio  reiiulars.  The  cJ^Hnnt 
major  Woofl,  of  the  Pennsylvania  corps,  and  colonel  JJobbin, 
of  the  New  York,  gave  examples  of  unshaken  intrepidity. 

It  was  not  supposed,  liowever,  that  this  would  be  the  la-st 
effort  of  the  British  general ;  general  Ripley  therefore  had  the 
wounded  transported  to  the  rear,  and  instantly  restored  his  line 
to  order.  Gcuieral  Scott's  shattered  brigade  having  been  con- 
solidated into  one  battalion,  had  during  this  period  been  held 
in  reserve  behind  tjie  second  brigade,  under  colonel  Leaven- 
worth ;  colonel  Brady  liaving  been  compelled,  by  the  severity 
of  his  wound,  to  resign  the  command.  It  was  now  ordered  to 
move  to  Limdy's  Lane,  and  to  form  with  its  right  towards  the 
Niagara  road,  and  its  lefl;  in  the  rear  of  the  artillery. 

After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  general  Drummond  was 
heard  again  advancing  to  the  assault  with  renovated  viiiour. 
Tlie  direction  at  first  given  by  general  Ripley  was  again 
observed.  The  fire  of  the  Americans  was  dreadful ;  and  the 
artillery  of  major  Hindman,  which  were  served  with  great  skill 
and  coolness,  would  have  taken  away  all  heart  from  the  British 
for  this  perilous  enterprise,  had  not  an  example  of  bravery 
been  set  them  by  the  Americans.  After  the  first  discharge, 
the  British  general  threw  himself  with  his  entire  weight  upon 
the  centre  of  the  American  line.  He  was  firmly  received  by 
the  gallant  Twenty-first  regiment ;  a  few  platoons  only  faltering, 
which  were  soon  restored  by  general  Ripley.  Finding  that 
no  impression  could  be  made,  the  whole  British  line  again  re- 
coiled, and  fell  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  During  this 
second  contest,  two  gallant  charges  were  led  by  general  Scott 
in  person,  the  first  upon  the  enemy's  left,  and  the  second  on 
his  right  flank,  with  his  consolidated  battalion  ;  but  having  to 
oppose  double  lines  of  infantry,  his  attempts,  which  would 
liave  been  decisive  had  they  proved  successful,  were  unavail- 
ing. Although  he  had  most  fortunately  escaped  unhurt  thus 
far,  subsequently,  in  passing  to  the  right,  he  received  two  severe 
wounds :  regardless  of  himself,  however,  he  did  not  quit  the 
field,   until   he    had    directed   colonel    Leavenworth  to  unite 
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his  bnltalion  with  the  Twenty-lii'th   regiment,   iintlci  tlic  com- 
luiind  of  colonel  .Icsuj). 

Ui.slu'urfuncd  by  these   repciitod  dcfoats,  \\u)  JJritisli  wcro  ou 
the  point  of   yielding  \hv.  contest,  when  they  received    fresh 
reinlbrcements  from  Fort  (leurge,  vvliith  revived  thi^ir  spirits, 
and  in(ku'ed  th(nn  to  make  another  and  still   more  desperate 
strui^gio.    Al>(n*  taking  an  honr  to  refresh  theinsi-ivt-s  and  reco- 
ver from  their  latigne,  they  advanced  with  a  still  more  extcMidi^d 
line,  and  with  confid».-nt  hopes  ol'  being  able  to  overpower  tho 
Americans.     Our  countrymen,   who  had  strxxl  to  their  arms 
during  all  this  time,  were  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  almost 
fainting  with    thirst,  which    there  was  no  water  at   iiand    to 
(}Ue'nch.     From  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
second  repulse,  th(^y  had  begun  to  cherish  hopes  that  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  a  further  attempt;   but  in  this  they  were  disa[)- 
pointed.     On  the  approach  of  the  British   for  the  third  time, 
tlieir  courageous  spirit  returned,  and  tliey  resolved  never  to 
yield  tiie  glorious  trophies  of  their  victory,  until  they  could 
contend  no  longer.    Tho  Brttish  delivered  their  fire  at  the  samo 
distance  ns  on  tho  preceding  onsets.     But  although  it  was  i-e- 
turned  with  tho  same  deadly  etrect,  they  did  not  fall   back  with 
tho  same  prer'-ipitation  as  before  ;  they  steadily  advanc«;d,  and 
repeated  their  discharge.     A  conflict,  obstinate  and    dreadful 
beyond    description,    ensued.      The    Twenty-first,    under    its 
brave  leader,  iirmly  withstood  tho  shock  ;    and  although  the 
right  and  leil  repeatedly  fell  back,  they  were  as  often  rallied 
by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  general,  and  colonels  Miller, 
Nicholas,  and  Jcsup.    At  length  the  two  contending  lines  were 
on  the  very  siunmit  of  the  hill,  whore  the  contest  was  waged 
with  terrific  violence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Such  was 
the  obstinacy  of  the  conthct,  that  many  battalions,  on   both 
sides,  were    forced    back,  and   the    opposing  parties   became 
mingled  with  each  other.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  despera- 
tion of  tho  bnttle  at  the  point  where  the  cannon  were  stationed. 
The  enemy  having  forced  themselves  into  the  very  midst  of 
mnjor  IJiudman's  artillery,  he  was  compelled  to  engage  them 
across  the  carriages  and  guns,  and  at  last  to  spike  two  of  his 
pieces.     General  Ripley,  iiaving  brought  back  the  broken  sec- 
tions to  their  positions  and  restored  the  line,  now  pressed  upon 
the  enemy's  flanks  and  compelled  them  to  give  way.      Tho 
centre  soon  following  tho  example,  and  the  attack  upon  tho 
artillery  being  at  this  moment  repulsed,  the  whole  British  line 
fled  a  third  time ;  and  no  exertions  of  their  officers  could  re- 
strain them,  until  they  had  placed  themselves  out  of  reach  of  the 
musquetry  and  artillery.     The  British  now  consented  to  relin- 
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quish  their  cannon,  and  retired  beyond  the  borders  of  the  field, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wonnded. 

General  Brown  had  received  two  severe  wounds  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Uist  charge,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  camp  at  the  Chipj)ewu,  leaving  the  command  to  general 
Ripley.  The  latter  ollicer  had  made  rc'pcated  efforts  to  obtain 
the  means  of  removing  the  captured  artillery ;  but  the  horses 
having  been  killed,  and  no  drag-ropes  being  at  hand,  they  wci'o 
still  on  the  place  where  they  had  been  captunjd,  when  orders 
were  received  from  general  Brown,  to  collect  the  wounded  and 
return  to  camp  immediately.  The  British  cannon  were  there- 
fore l«fl  behind,  the  smaller  pieces  having  first  been  rolled 
down  the  hill.  The  whole  of  the  troops  reached  the  camp 
in  good  order  about  midnight,  after  an  unmolested  march. 

ft  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  trophies  of  victory  could 
not  have  been  secured  ;  as  the  circumstance  of  their  recovery 
by  the  British  gave  them  occasion,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
to  claim  the  victory.  To  high  praise  they  certainly  were  en- 
titled ;  but  to  the  merit  of  "  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Americans," 
they  had  no  claim,  and  the  assertion  was  an  outrage  to  truth. 
A  compliment  for  such  a  victory  ought  to  infuse  the  blush  of 
shame  into  the  cheek  of  any  honourable  soldier  who  had  a 
share  in  the  contest  so  named. 

The  British  force  engaged,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  were 
militia  and  five  hundred  Indians,  was  little  short  of  five  thou- 
sand men ;  being  nearly  a  third  greater  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  loss  on  either  side  was  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
this  dreadful  and  sanguinary  battle:  its  aggregate, in  both  armies, 
amounted  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine ; 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  alone  to  near  one  thousand  four 
liundred.  In  the  records  of  the  most  bloody  battles  we  seldom 
meet  with  so  great  a  number  of  officers  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  side  of  the  British,  one  assistant  adjutant-general,  one 
captain,  three  subalterns,  and  seventy-nine  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  were  killed ;  lieutenant-general  Drum- 
mond,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors,  eight  captains, 
twenty-two  subalterns,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  were  wounded :  one  major 
general  (Riall,  who  was  also  wounded),  one  aid-de-camp — cap- 
tain Loring,  five  other  captains,  nine  subalterns,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  were 
prisoners  or  missing:  making  in  all  eight  hundred  and  seventy, 
eight  men.  The  American  loss  was,  one  major,  five  captains, 
five  subalterns,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  non-commis- 
sioned officers   and   privates,   killed;   major-general  Brown, 
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Ilrilikh  uiivunt'o  nijain  lln  r.Ilinvlrnj  Moriiin;^. ..  .AiiU'ricniiHrt'troat  to  Port  Krie. 

l)riu«urK!r-«^«ner{ils  »Scoit  mu\  I'ortcr,  two  uids-de-cainp,  (m(5 
bri;^M(lo  ni'ijor,  oiir  (••jlonci,  jlxir  lii'iifcuanf-coloiicis,  one- major, 
sovi'M  r.'iptuiiis,  lliiify..scv«!ti  siihiilicins,  mikI  live  Iniiulivd  atnl 
lilU't'ii  n()n-c(imiiiis.-.ioiicd  (tllictrs  ami  priviifcs,  woniKJcd  ;  and 
one  hri'jfadc  iiiajijr,  (uie  I'aptain,  six  suhalt.jrns,  and  oik;  inin- 
dred  and  two  non-coininlNsioiuul  otlicors  and  privates,  prisoners 
or  niissini;  :  makini,'  a  ^n-and  total  of  eight  hnndred  and  lilly-on«;. 
Thns  then;  was  a  dillerfnce  of  twcnfy-seven  oidy,  JHitween  the 
respectivi?  losses  (^f  the  contendini'  partirs. 

'riic  conunandcr-in-i  hicf  ordered  f^encral  Uij)ley  to  rdVcsh 
llie  troops  on  tJM'ir  arrival  at  the  camp,  and  in  the  mornin'^  to 
proceed  to  the  battle  <L!;round,  and  fini;a;^e  the  enemy  if  circum- 
Htanoes  permitted.  On  reconnoifering  the  enemy,  be  lluiiid 
thorn  drawn  up  in  advance  of  their  position  of  the  preceding 
day  on  the;  errunence,  and  j)rf>s(!ntinL,'  a  formidable  aj)pearanae. 
It  would  have  Ix-en  madness  to  renew  the  combat  with  a  forc(» 
which,  on  exaniinatiun,  amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred  men 
fit  for  duty  ;  and  he  therefore  properly  declined  it.  His  con- 
duct was  hastily  censured  by  jreneral  Brown,  in  his  despatches 
to  the  L!;ov(!rnment.  (Jeneral  Ripley,  in  conse([uence,  bad  lor 
a  lou"^  p(;riod  t(j  contend  with  the;  oblo(|uy  of  publico  opinion  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  suhsecpujntly,  that  the  liill  extent 
of  his  merit  was  Kiown.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  I  bat 
mui'h  of  the  praise  of  this  brilliant  victory  is  due  to  the  skill 
and  valour  of  this  oIliiuM'. 

(lencral  llipley,  fniding  himself  unable  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  superior  force  of  tlu^  British,  retreated  to  b'ort  Mrie, 
and  anticii)ating  their  approach,  inmiediately  set  about  extend- 
ing its  del'ences.  Tbe  enemy,  notwithstanding  their  pretended 
victory,  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  up  the  Americans,  until 
they  had  been  reinforced  by  general  Do  Waitevillc,  with  one 
thousand  men.  Their  whole  furce,  now  amounting  to  upwards 
of  five  thousand  men,  app(;ared,  on  the  lid  of  August,  before  a 
fortification  which  a  few  days  previously  had  been  considenul 
untenable,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  regular  intrencb- 
monts.  The  besieged,  at  the  same  time,  laboured  incessanily 
t«.>  com])l(.'te  their  arrangements  for  defence.  The  position 
which  the  American  army  Ictd  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining itself  against  so  o;rca.t  a  superiority,  possessed  f-w 
natural  advantag(!s  ;  and  the  work  called  Fort  Erie  was  little 
more  than  a  small  uiifmislKul  redoubt.  Situated  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  lake  shore  at  its  nearest  angle,  and  on 
a  plain  of  about  fifteen  feot  elevation,  this  tort  could  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  the  strongest  point  of  a  fortiiied 
camp.     A  Une  of  works  was  yet  to  be  constructed  in  front,  and 
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on  the  riglit  and  left  to  the  lake ;  the  rear  on  the  shore  being 
left  open.  The  fort  itself  probably  did  not  occupy  more  than 
a  sixth  of  the  space  occupied  by  tlie  line  of  defences;  and  the 
remainder  could  not  be  otherwise  than  hastily  constructed. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  slow  and  cautious  approaches  of 
the  British,  much  remained  unfinished  at  the  last  moment. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  enemy  appeared  before  Fort  Erie, 
a  detachment,  under  colonel  Tucker,  crossed  the  Niagara,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Bufialo  and  recapturing  general  Riall. 
This  party,  although  subsequently  increased  by  reinforcements 
to  twelve  hundred  men,  was  repulsed  by  major  Morgan  with 
but  two  hundred  and  forty  men.  In  this  affair  captain  Hamil- 
ton and  lieutenants  Wadsworth  and  MMntosh  were  killed. 

The  defences  of  Fort  Erie  were  sufficiently  completed,  by 
the  7th,  to  keep  at  Lay  an  enemy  who  had  learned  to  respect 
our  arms.  From  this  day,  until  the  14th,  there  was  an  almost 
incessant  cannonade  betvveen  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged.  In  the  frequent  skirmishes  which  took  place, 
the  Americans  were  generally  victorious  ;  in  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, they  lost  major  Morgan,  a  brave  ofticer,  who  had  d'-^- 
tinguished  himself  as  above  mentioned,  and  whose  death  was 
sincerely  lamented.  General  Gaines  had  arrived  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  before  any  regular  firing 
had  been  entered  upon.  Being  the  senior  officer,  he  assumed 
the  chief  direction,  and  general  Ripley  returned  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  brigade. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th,  general  Rioley  perceived  a  bustle 
in  the  British  camp ;  and  conceiving  that  an  assault  was  about 
to  be  made,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  aj)prize  general 
Gaines  of  his  convictions,  who,  however,  had  already  formed 
a  similar  opinion.  Dispositions,  in  which  the  troops  enthusi- 
astically participated,  were  now  rapidly  made  to  receive  the 
expected  assailants. 

General  Drummond  had  made  arrangements  to  assail  the 
American  fortifications  on  the  right,  centre  and  left  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  general  Gaines,  not  knowing  where  the  enemy 
would  make  his  attack,  was  prepared  to  meet  him  at  all  points. 
The  fort  and  bastions  were  placed  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain Williams,  of  the  artillery  ;  and  a  battery  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake  was  assigned  to  captain  Douglass,  of  the  engineers. 
A  blockhouse,  near  the  salient  bastion  of  the  fort,  was  occupied 
by  major  Trimble  with  a  detachment  of  infantry.  Captnins 
Hiddle  and  Fanning,  supported  by  general  Porter's  volunteers 
and  the  riflemen,  commanded  the  batteries  in  front.  The 
whole  of  the  artillery  throughout  the  garrison  were  directed  by 
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rnajor  [lindiiian.  The  first  brigade,  lately  commanded  by 
genenil  Scott,  now  under  lieutenant-colonel  Aspinwall,  was 
po^^ied  on  the  right ;  and  general  Ripley's,  the  second,  bngad(?, 
supported  Towson's  buttery  at  the  southwestern  extn-mity  of 
the  works,  and  the  line  of  the  works  on  the  left.  A  few  hours 
before  the  commencement  of  the  assault,  one  of  the  enemy's 
shells  exploded  a  small  magazine  within  the  American  works, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  loud  shout  Irom  the  bcsi(  irers.  The 
shout  was  returned  by  the  Americans  ;  and  cn})tain  Williams, 
amid  the  smoke  of  the  explosion,  immediately  discharged  all 
his  lieavy  guns. 

At  ludf  past  two  in  the  morning,  the  daikness  being  excess- 
ive, the  apj)roach  of  the  enemy's  right  column,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  strong,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Fischer,  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  on  the  left  of  the  garrison.  The  second  brigade, 
and  the  artillery  of  Towson's  battery  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  Advancing  steadily  and  quickly,  the  Briti.sh  assailed 
the  battery  with  scaling  ladders,  and  the  line  towards  the  lake 
with  the  bayonet.  They  were  permitted  to  approach  close  up 
to  the  works,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  them^ 
and  their  column  Icll  back  in  confusion.  Colonel  Fischer,  rally- 
ing his  men,  again  advanced  furiously  to  the  attack  ;  but  was  a, 
second  time  compelled  to  retire,  with  still  greater  loss.  The 
possession  of  Towson's  battery  being  considered  essential  to  the 
general  plan  of  assault,  he  next  essayed  to  pass  round  Lhc  abattis 
by  w'lding  breast  deepin  the  lake  ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  was  un- 
successful, and  nearly^  two  hundred  of  his  men  were  cither  killed 
or  drowned.  Without  seeking  to  learn  the  result  of  the  attack 
on  other  points,  he  now  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  British  encamp- 
ment. 

The  enemy's  central  and  left  columns  having  waited  until 
colonel  Fischer  was  completely  engaged,  colonel  Scott,  who 
commanded  the  left  column,  approached  on  the  right  along 
the  lake;  while  lieutenant-colonel  Drummond,  with  the  central 
column,  at  the  same  moment  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the 
fort  proper.  Colonel  Scott  was  checked  by  captain  Douglass's 
battery,  caj)tains  Boughton  and  Harding's  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  on  its  right,  the  Ninth  infantry  under 
captain  Foster  on  its  left,  and  a  six-pounder  stationed  there 
under  the  direction  of  colonel  M'Ree.  Their  fire  was  so  well 
directed,  that  the  approaching  column  made  a  momentary 
pause  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  and  then  recoiled.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  and  heavy  fire  from  captain  Williams's 
artillery,  the  colunni  of  colonel  Drummond,  composed  of  (jight 
hundred  select  troops,  firmly  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  ibrt. 
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Siuldcnly  applying  his  scaling  ladders,  he  mounted  the  parapet, 
his  olHcers  callinix  out  to  the  line  extending;  to  the  lake  on 
their  left  to  cease  firing.  This  artifice  succeeded  so  well,  that 
Douglass's  battery  and  the  infantry,  supposing  the  order  to 
liave  been  given  within  the  garrison,  suspended  their  fire,  and 
jsulfered  colonel  Scott,  who,  had  rallied  his  men,  to  approach 
their  line.  When  the  deception  was  discovered,  it  availed 
nothing ;  for  the  column,  on  its  second  charge,  was  resisted 
with  so  much  clTect,  as  to  be  compelled  again  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  its  commander  and  a  third  of  its  numbers.  The 
central  column  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  with  great  difficulty 
thrown  back,  although  the  troops  within  the  fort  were  quickly 
reinforced  from  general  Rij)ley's  brigade,  and  general  Porter's 
volunteers.  Repeated  assaults  were  made  by  colonel  Drum- 
mond.  Each  time  they  were  repulsed  by  colonel  Hindman's 
artillery,  and  the  infantry  under  major  Trimble  ;  and  now  that 
colonel  Scott's  column  had  withdrawn  from  the  action,  lieu- 
tenant Doujilass  was  enixaued  in  civincj  such  a  direction  to  the 
guns  of  the  battery,  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
colonel  Drummond,  and  the  reserve  which  was  "o  be  brought 
u})  to  his  support  under  lieutenant-colonel  Tucker. 

Colonel  Drummond,  although  three  times  repulsed,  wns  un- 
willincT  to  renounce  his  undertakinji;.  Availing  himself  of  the 
dark!!"-!  of  the  morning,  which  was  increased  by  the  smoke, 
he  sr«  le  silently  along  the  ditch,  and  suddenly  applying  his 
ladders,  once  more  rapidly  gained  the  parapet,  crying  out  to 
his  men  to  charge  vigorously,  and  give  the  Yankees  no  qvar- 
ter  !  This  order  was  faithfully  exec  uted  ;  and  the  most  furious 
strife  now  ensued  that  had  been  witnessed  dariui'  the  assault. 
All  the  efforts  of  major  Ilindman  and  the  corps  supporting 
him  could  not  dislodge  tlic  enemy  from  the  bastion,  though 
they  prevented  him  from  approaching  further.  Captain  Wil- 
liams was  mortally  v/ounded ;  lieutenants  Watmough  and 
M'Donough,  severely.  The  latter,  no  longer  able  to  fight,  called 
for  quarter.  This  was  refused  by  colonel  Drummond,  who  re- 
peated his  instructions  to  his  troops  to  deny  it  in  every  instance. 
The  declining  and  almost  exhausted  strength  and  s])irits  of 
the  lieutenant  being  restored  and  roused  by  the  barbarity  of 
this  order,  he  seized  a  handspike,  and,  with  the  desperation  of 
mndness,  defended  himself  aga"'ist  the  assailants,  until  he  was 
shot  by  colonel  Drummond  himself.  The  latter  survived  this 
act  only  a  W^w  minutes :  he  received  a  ball  in  his  breast,  which 
terminated  his  existence.  Ih'utal  courage  merits  nothing  but 
abhorrence ;  it  is  only  when  tempered  with  mercy,  that  valour 
is  a  virtue.     The  enemy  still  maintained  their  position,  notwith- 
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Standing  the  death  of  their  leader,  and  repulsed  'very  attempt 
to  dislodg(3  them  until  daylight :  they  had,  in  the  meantime, 
sullered  excessively.  The  contest  along  the  whole  line  oi' 
defences,  with  this  exception,  having  ceased,  considerable  rein- 
forcements were  ordered  up.  The  enemy  now  began  to  recoil ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  many  of  them  were  thrown  over  the 
bastion.  The  reserve  coming  up 'to  their  support,  the  cannor 
of  the  Douglass  battery  enfiladed  the  column  as  it  approached, 
and  the  artilhn'y  of  lieutenant  Fanning  played  -ipon  it  with 
great  elfect ;  while  a  gun  under  the  charge  of  captain  Biddle 
was  served  with  uncommon  vivacity.  A  part  of  the  reserve,  to 
the  number  of  f'-om  three  to  four  hundred  men,  was  neverthe- 
less about  to  rush  on  the  parapet  to  the  assistance  of  the  recoil- 
ing soldiers,  when  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  under  the 
platibrm  of  the  bastion,  which  carried  away  the  bastion  and  all 
who  were  on  it.  The  reserve  now  fell  back  ;  and  the  contest, 
in  a  short  time,  terminated  in  the  entire  defea'  of  the  enemy, 
and  their  r(!turn  to  their  encampment. 

The  British  left  on  the  field  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
killed,  among  them  fourteen  officers  of  distinction ;  one  hiui- 
dnnl  and  seventy-four  wounded  ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  pnson(,'rs :  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
The  official  statement  of  general  Drummond  makes  it  in  all 
nine  htuidrcd  and  five,  of  which  fifly-seven  were  killed.  The 
American  loss  amounted  to  seventeen  killed,  filly-six  wounded, 
and  one  lieutenant  (Fontain,  thrown  out  while  defending  the 
bastion)  and  ten  privates  prisoners  :  in  all,  eighty-four  men.  It 
was  not  until  all  hopes  of  carrying  the  fort  were  at  an  end,  that 
the  British  deigned  to  make  prisoners  of  a  few  wounded  men 
who  fijll  into  their  power. 

The  cx}<losion  of  the  bastion  furnished  the  British  with  an 
excuse  lor  their  defeat ;  and  they  represented  its  consequences 
as  much  more  serious  than  they  really  were.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  assault  had  already  failed  at  every  other  point ; 
and  the  small  body  of  men  in  possession  of  the  outer  bastion 
could  not  by  possibility  have  subdued  the  whole  garrison. 
Nov  was  the  number  killed  by  the  explosion  so  great  as  they 
stated:  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  took  place  during  the  as- 
sault, which,  at  the  time  when  the  occurrence  took  place,  had 
lastcid  upwards  of  an  hour. 

The  enemy  now  remained  quiet  in  his  intrenchments  until 
he  received  a  rcMufon^ement  of  two  regiments.  When  they  ar- 
rived, he  renewcMl  his  assault  on  the  fort  from  enlarged  batteries, 
continuing  it,  with  little  intermission,  to  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust.   On  (he  2dth,  general  (laines  being  severely  wounded  by 
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the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  BufFalo,  the 
command  again  devolved  on  general  Ripley. 

The  situation  of  the  army  in  Fo.t  Erie  had  begun  to  excite 
Considerable  uneasiness  ;  but  the  operations  of  sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  about  this  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Champlain  and  Platts- 
burg,  rendrrcd  it  for  a  period  very  uncertain  whether  any 
relief  could  be  sent  by  general  Izard.  It  allerwards  appeared, 
that  orders  to  that  effect  had  been  given  to  this  officer  by  the 
secretary  of  war  ;  but  he  was  prevetitod,  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
from  moving  as  rapidly  as  could  have  been  desired.  The 
garrison,  however,  was  strengthened  by  the  daily  arrival  of 
militia  and  volunteers;  and  general  Brown,  having  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  had  returned  to  the  command  on 
the  2d  of  September.  The  siege  was  still  maintained  with 
vigour  by  the  British,  who  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  carrying 
the  place  otherwise  than  by  regular  approaches,  although  their 
force  had  been  considerably  augmented  since  their  last  defeat. 
The  Americans  laboured  with  unrelaxing  assiduity,  to  complete 
their  fortifications.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  and  a  can- 
nonade on  either  side  was  kejii  up  ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
took  place  until  the  17th  of  September.  General  Brown,  ob- 
serving tliat  the  enemy  had  just  comj)leted  a  battery,  which 
would  open  a  most  destructive  fire  tlie  next  day,  planned  a 
sortie,  which  has  been  considered  a  military  chef-d'oeuvre,  and 
which  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  day  just  mentioned. 
The  British  force  consisted  of  three  brigades,  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  men  each:  one  of  them  was  stationed  at  the 
works  in  front  of  Fort  Eri(^ ;  the  other  two  occupied  a  camp 
two  miles  in  the  rear.  The  design  of  general  Brown  was  to 
"  storm  the  batteries,  destroy  the  cannon,  and  roughly  handle 
th<^  brigade  on  duty,  before  those  in  reserve  could  be  brought 
up."  A  road  had  previously  been  opened  by  lieutenants  Riddle 
and  Frazer,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  the  woods,  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  right  flank  of  the  line  of  hostile  batteries,  and 
with  such  secrecy  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  enemv. 
At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  readiness  to 
make  the  sortie.  The  left  division,  commanded  by  general 
Porter,  was  composed  of  riflemen  and  Indians  under  colonel 
Gibson,  and  two  columns,  the  right  commanded  by  colonel 
Wood,  the  lefl  by  general  Davis  of  the  New  York  militia;  and 
was  to  proceed  through  the  woods  by  the  road  which  had  been 
opened.  The  right  division,  under  general  Miller,  was  sta- 
tioned in  a  ravine  between  the  fort  and  the  enemy's  works, 
with  orders  not  to  advance  until  general  Porter  should  have 
engaged  their  right  flank. 
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The  troops  ofgoncral  Porter  advanced  with  so  mucli  celerity 
and  caution,  that  their  attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  their  approach.     A  severe  conflict  ensued, 
in  which    those  gallant  oificers.  colonel  Gibson   and   colonel 
Wood,  fell   at  the  head  of  their  columns.     Their  respective 
commands  now  devolved  on  lieutenant-colonel  M'Donald  and 
major  ]>rooks.     In  thirty  minutes,  possession  was  taken  of  the 
two  batteries  in  this  quarter,  and  also  of  a  blockhouse  in  the 
rear,   and    its    garrison.      Three   tvventy-four-poundcrs    were 
rendered  useless,  and  their  magazine  blown  up  by  lieutenant 
Riddle,  who  narrowly  escaped    the    effects  of  the  explosion. 
At  this  moment  the  troops  under  general  Miller  came  up.    Aided 
by  colonel  Gibson's  column,  they  pierced  the  British  intrench- 
meuts,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  carried  a  battery  and  a  block- 
house.    In  this  assault  bri'radier-^eneral  Davis  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  volunteers.     These  batteries  and  the  two  blockhouses 
being   in    the  possession  of  the  Amcsricans,  general    Miller's 
division  directed  its  course  toward  the  battery  erected  at  the 
extremity  of  the  enemy's  left  flank.     At    this  moment    they 
were  joined  by  the  reserve  under  general  Ripley.     Tho  resist- 
ance here  was  much  bolder  and  more  obstinate,     Tho  works 
being  exceedingly  intricate,  from  the  studied  complexity  of  tho 
successive  lines  of  intrenchments,  a  constant  use  of  the  bayonet 
was  the  only  mode  of  assailing  them.     The  enemy  had  also, 
by  this  time,  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  their 
encampment  in  the  rear.    General  Miller  continued  to  advance, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  those  valuable  oflicers,  colonel 
Aspinwall  and  major  Trimble,  the  former  severely,  the  latter 
dangerously  wounded.    The  Twenty-first  regiment,  under  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Upham,  belonging  to  the  reserve,  and  part  of  the 
Seventeenth,  uniting  with  the  corps  of  general  Miller,  charged 
rapidly  upon  the  battery,  which  was  instantly  abandoned  by 
the  British  infantry  and  artillery.     General  Ripley,  being  the 
senior  ollicer,  now  ordered  a  line  to  be  formed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  detachments  engaged  in  destroying  the  batteries,  and 
was  engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  following  up,  on  tho 
rear  of  general  Drummond,  a  success  which  had  so  fir  tran- 
scended expectation,  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  neck, 
and  fdling  by  the  side  of  major  Brooks,  was  immediately  trans- 
ported to  the  fort.     The  objects  of  the  sortie  having  been  com- 
pletely efl'ected,  general  Miller  called  in  his  detachments,  and 
retired  in  good  order,  with  the  prisoners  and  many  trophies  of 
this  signal  exploit.     Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  the  labour  of  tho 
enemy  for  forty-seven  days,  was  destroyed ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  their  cannon,  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  their 
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men  were  placed  hors  dc  combat,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  were  taken  prisoners.  The  American  loss  amounted 
to  eighty-three  killed,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded,  and 
a  like  number  missing.  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
several  other  ofriccrs  of  great  merit  were  killed  in  this  affair : 
captains  Armistead  of  the  rifle  corj.s,  Hall  of  the  Eleventh 
infantry,  Bradford  of  the  Twenty-first,  and  Bucl  of  the  volun- 
teers ;  ensign  O'Fling,  of  the  Twenty-third  infantry,  a  gal- 
lant officer ;  and  lieutenants  Brown,  Belknap,  and  Blakcsley, 
of  the  volunteers.  On  the  third  day  after  the  British  had 
achieved  this  splendid  victory  !  for  as  such  it  was  claimed  by 
them,  they  broke  up  their  encampment,  and  marched  to  Fort 
George. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  general  Izard  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Plattsburg,  and  being  the  senior  officer,  succeeded 
to  the  command  ;  while  general  Brown  was  ordered  to  Sackett's 
Harbour.  By  this  accession  of  force,  and  the  completion  of 
the  defences,  all  apprehensions  of  any  further  attempt  against 
Fort  Erie  were  removed.  About  the  latter  end  of  July,  the 
secretary  at  war,  hearing  that  the  British  were  sending  strong 
reinforcements  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  liad  intimatcid  to 
general  Izard,  the  propriety  of  proceeding  from  Plattsburg  to 
Sackctt's  Harbour  with  the  principal  part  of  his  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  threatening  Prescott  and  Kingston,  and  at  the  seme 
time  of  aiding  general  Brown  in  the  prosecution  of  his  part  of  the 
campaign.  In  pursuance  of  this  intimation,  the  general  moved  to 
Sackett's  Harbour,  with  nearly  all  his  effective  force,  amounting 
to  four  thousand  men,  arriving  there  on  the  17th  of  September. 
The  events  which  had  in  the  meantime  occurred,  and  which 
have  been  already  detailed,  had  given  a  new  face  to  the  cam- 
paign. Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  general  at  Sackctt's 
Ilarbour,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  general  Brown,  giving 
information  of  his  critical  position,  and  calling  for  speedy  relief. 
It  was  not  before  the  20th,  that  general  Izard  was  enabled  to 
embark  his  troops  on  lake  Ontario,  and  the  12th  of  October 
had  arrived  before  he  actually  reached  Fort  Erie.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  post  which  he  left  was, 
soon  allcr  his  departure,  placed  in  a  situation  as  critical  as  that 
which  he  had  come  to  relieve.  These  were  the  unavoidable 
results  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  a  handful  of  men,  along 
a  frontier  of  such  immense  extent,  in  the  expectation  that 
small  corps,  at  distances  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  apart, 
could  march  to  the  relief  of  each  other,  or  act  on  concerted 
plans,  subject  to  innumerable  contingencies.  Fortunately,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  general  Izard,  the  success  of  the  sortie  plan- 
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ned  by  G:cnoral  Brown,  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  approach  ot^  j^cneral  Izard,  in  all  probability,  liad 
furnished  some  inducement  to  the  adoption  ol"  this  step  by  the 
enemy. 

A  sufhcient  garrison,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Ilindman,  be- 
ing lefl  for  the  protection  of  Fort  Erie,  the  army  moved  towards 
the  Chippewa,  to  operate  otiensively  against  the  ene.ny;  but 
nothing  of  moment  occurred  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  shyness  of  the  latter. 

Before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  a  gp.llant  aflair  was  achiev- 
ed by  general  Bissel,  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  lirst  division. 
On  the  18th  of  October,  he  was  detached  with  nine  hundred 
men,  to  the  neighbourhopd  of  Cook's  mills,  at  Lyon's  creek, 
a  branch  of  the  Chippewa,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  stores  in  that  quarter.  After  driving  in  a  picket  guard 
and  capturing  its  officers,  he  threw  across  the  creek  two  light 
companies  under  captain  Dorman  and  lieutenant  Horrel,  and  a 
rifle  company  under  captain  Irvine,  and  then  encamped.  The 
next  morning  the  detachment  was  assailed  by  the  marquis  of 
Tweeddale  with  twelve  hundred  men.  The  comp  mies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  received  the  enemy's  first  fire,  and 
sustained  the  attack  until  general  Bissel  had  formed  his  men 
and  brought  them  to  their  support.  Colonel  Pinkney,  with  the 
Fiflh  regiment,  was  ordered  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank 
and  cut  ofl'a  piece  of  artillery  which  they  had  brought  into  ac- 
tion, while  major  Barnard  advanced  in  front  with  instructions 
to  make  a  free  use  of  the  bayonet.  These  orders  were  rapidly 
carried  into  execution.  The  whole  line  of  the  enemy  began  to 
recoil ;  and  the  American  reserve,  composed  of  the  Fifteenth 
regiment  under  major  Grindage,  and  the  Sixteenth  under  co- 
lonel Pearce,  was  no  sooner  discovered  advancing,  than  the 
marquis  fell  back  in  disorder  to  his  intrenchments  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  leaving  his  killed  and  wounded  behind.  Aft.er 
pursuing  him  for  a  small  distance,  general  Bissel,  in  compli- 
nnee  with  his  orders,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  stores  at  the 
Mills ;  and  then  retreated,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-seven  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
the  weather  growing  cold  and  the  season  for  military  opera- 
tions drawing  to  a  close,  it  was  determined  to  destroy  Fort 
Erie,  and  evacuate  Upper  (Janada.  This  was  accordingly 
effected  ;  and  the  troops  were  transported  to  the  American  side, 
and  distributed  in  winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock  and 
Batavia. 

Thus  terminated  the  third  invasion  of  Canada,  if  it  could  pro- 
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perly  be  so  called ;  for  it  was  not  generally  expected  that  any 
thing  further  would  be  accomplished,  than  keeping  in  check 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  and  regaining  wliat  we  had  lost  on 
our  own  side.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  general  Brown 
indulged  a  hope  of  being  able,  in  conjunction  with  commodore 
Ci'auncey,  to  subdue  the  British  forces  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  to  possess  himself  of  Kingston  ;  but 
towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  so  material  a  ch-iiige  had 
occurred  in  our  situation,  in  consequence  of  the  great  ougmen- 
tation  of  the  British  force  on  the  Canada  frontier,  and  the  inva- 
sions of  our  territory  on  the  sea  coast,  that  all  idea  of  making 
an  impression  on  Canada,  with  the  means  then  on  foot,  way 
abandoned.  It  was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  best  mode  of  protecting  the  Atlantic  coast,  was 
to  threaten  Canada,  and  thus  compel  Gr^at  Britain  to  concen- 
trate the  greater  part  of  her  force  in  that  quarter.  While  the 
British  regulars,  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  exceeded  twenty 
thousand,  nearly  all  veterans;  those  of  the  Americans  scarcely 
reached  ten  thousand — the  whole  of  which  force,  distributed  in 
ilie  dilferent  Atlantic  cities,  could  not  have  afforded  much  de- 
pendence for  defence  from  the  troops  .vhich  would  have  been 
sent  ag"inst  them,  had  Great  Britain  Leen  relieved  from  the  de- 
fence of  Canada.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  perma- 
nent acquisition  of  that  province  would  materially  have  bene- 
fited us.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  were  persons  who  (led  from 
this  country  during  our  contest  for  independence ;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  would  willingly  consent  that  it  should  be 
incorporated  with  our  rt^public. 

The  most  important  results,  however,  followed  the  campaign 
on  the  Niagara.  The  character  of  vVmerican  troops  when 
under  proper  discipline,  was  thereby  developecl  ;  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  as  much  honour  to  the  United  States,  as  of  surprise 
to  the  enemy.  The  experience  gained  in  the  two  first  years 
of  the  war  >vas  scarcely  suflicient  to  form  good  officers ;  but 
during  the  residue  of  the  period,  the  arni}^  was  composed  of 
better  materials,  the  aversion  for  enlistment  was  gradually 
subsiding,  and  commissions  were  sought  by  young  men  of 
education  and  talents.  Another  year  would  have  produced  an 
army,  which  Great  Britain  might  have  regarded  with  some 
uneasiness.  That  spirit,  which  bestows  superiority  to  man  in 
every  station,  was  beginning  to  discover  its  resistless  power ; 
and  the  closing  scenes  of  this  campaign  jjlaced  the  army  on  a 
level  with  the  navy.  What  is  that  sj)irit?  It  is  the  spirit  of 
freedom  ;  it  is  that  which  gives  conscious  dignity  and  worth 
to  the  soldier  and  the  citizen.     It  is  that  which  i^ave  victories 
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to  Greece,  and  gained  triumphs  for  Ronme,  and  which  has  car- 
ried the  power  of  Britain  round  the  globe.  It  was  already  proved 
to  the  world,  that  we  could  conquer  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea. 
The  Imttics  of  Niagara  and  Chippewa,  both,  were  won  by  a  com- 
bination of  military  skill  and  {lersonal  courage  ;  and  the  defence 
of  Fort  Erie,  and  the  sortie  from  thence,  had  they  been  achieved 
by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  ranked  among  the 
most  distinguished  acts  of  valour. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  several  expeditions  were  under- 
taken to  the  westward.  An  attempt  was  made  by  major  Cro- 
ghan,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  of  Lake  Erie  under  com- 
niodorc  Sinclair,  to  regain  possession  of  the  fort  and  island  of 
Michilimackinac.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  gallant  young 
ofhcer  effected  a  landing  on  the  island,  but  soon  ibund  that  the 
enemy  was  in  such  strength  as  to  render  the  capture  of  the 
plac(?  hopeless  :  he  therefore,  after  a  severe  conflict,  returned 
to  the  shipping,  with  the  loss  of  about  sixty  in  killed  and 
woiuulcd  ;  among  the  former,  major  Holmes,  a  valuable  ofiicer, 
and  of  the  latter  captain  Desha  of  Kentucky.  The  expedition 
was  not  altogether  useless :  Fort  St.  Joseph's,  and  the  British 
establishment  at  Sault  St.  Mary's  were  destroyed.  On  leaving 
the  island,  commodore  Sinclair  stationed  two  of  his  schooners, 
the  Scorpion  and  Tigress,  near  St.  Joseph's,  to  cut  ofl'the  sup- 
plies of  the  British  garrison  at  Michilimackinac.  These  were 
unfortunately  surprised  by  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  carried  by  boarding,  after  great  slaughter. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  general  M'Arthur,  with  about  sevca 
hundred  men,  marched  from  Detroit  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and,  afler  dispersing  all  their  detachments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Thames,  destroying  their  stores,  and  taking  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners,  arrived,  without  loss,  at  Detroit  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  month.  A  severe  injury  was  thus  inflict- 
ed upon  the  British,  and  their  project  of  attacking  Detroit  ren- 
dered impracticable. 
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War  on  tiie  Sea  Coaft— Engagements  between  tlie  Enemy  and  Commodore  Bar- 
ncy'K  Flotilla  In  ChfHapff  ke  Bay— Plunderinnaof  iHfc  British— Wasliington  and  Bal- 
timore tliroatentd — PrcparationH  for  Dofence— (ioiicral  Winder  apiiointed  to  com- 
iiiaiid  the  troops  to  be  assc  .ibled— Impracticability  of  collecting  a  Nutticient  Force  — 
The  Enemy  are  reinforced -Landing  of  the  British  Army  under  General  Ross— Ad- 
vance of  the  British  Army  on  Washington  — American  Army  takes  post  at  B'aden»- 
biirg— Battle  of  Bladenshnrg— Defi  .;t  of  the  Americans — Washington  abandoned  to 
the  Enemy— British  burn  the  Public  Buildings— Retreat  of  the  British  to  their  Ship- 
ping—Plunder of  Alexandria— Repulse  of  the  British  at  Moors  Fields,  and  death  of 
fcjir  Peter  Parker—Rebignution  of  the  Secretary  of  War — Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Gen- 
eral Wimler. 


I-, 


The  shifting-  scenes  of  this  war,  carried  on  over  a  surface  so 
extensive,  and  with  objects  so  various,  once  more  bring  us 
back  to  the  Atlantic  sea  coast.  With  the  return  of  spring,  the 
British  renewed  their  practice  of  petty  plundering  and  barbarous 
devastation  on  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  to  an  extent 
still  greater  than  they  had  carried  it  the  year  before.  A  flotilla, 
for  the  dclence  of  the  inlets  and  smaller  rivers  of  the  bay,  con- 
sisting of  a  cutter,  two  gun-boats,  and  nine  barges,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  that  gallant  veteran,  commodore  Barney. 
Ol  the  1st  of  June,  1814,  he  gave  chase  to  two  of  the  enemy's 
schooners,  one  of  which  carried  eighteen  guns,  but  on  the  ap- 
pcaranrn  of  a  largo  ship,  which  despatched  a  number  of  barges 
to  cut  him  off,  the  commodore  ordered  his  flotilla,  by  signal, 
to  sail  up  the  Patuxcnt.  Here  he  engaged  the  enemy's 
schooners  and  barn-es,  and  succeeded  in  beating  them  off  and 
inflicting  considerable  injury  on  them.  In  a  few  days,  tbe 
enemy,  having  been  reir forced,  followed  the  flotilla  into  St. 
Leonard's  creek,  and  made  another  attempt  on  it,  but  wore 
ai^ain  compelled  to  retire,  find  pursued  to  their  ships.  On  llie 
10th,  the  enemy  made  a  still  more  formidable  attack  upon  tbe 
flotilla,  with  the  two  schooners  and  with  twenty  barges.  After  a 
smart  action,  the  barges  were  driven  for  shelter  to  th(»  eigbteen- 
gun  schooner,  which  was  then  so  roughly  handled  at  long  shot, 
that  her  crt  /  ran  her  aground  and  abandoned  her.  These 
attempts  were  frequently  repeated  until    the  -iOth.,  when  the 
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commorlore,  liaving  recoivod  a  reinforcement  of  artillerists  ond 
marines,  niovrd  against  the  enemy's  squadron,  two  of  ♦he  ves- 
sels ol*  which  were  frigates,  and,  al^er  an  action  of  two  hours, 
drove  thtsm  from  their  anclionige.  The  commodore,  finding 
llie  blockade  of  the  St.  Leonard's  raised,  sailed  out,  and  ascend- 
ed the  Patuxent. 

After  this,  the  enemy  were  conscantly  engaged  in  making 
inroads  on  the  defenceless  and  unprotected  settlements  and  vil- 
lages along  the  bay  and  its  various  inlets.  The  towns  of  Bene- 
dict ami  Lower  Marlborough,  on  the  Patuxcnt,  were  plundered 
of  considerabU;  quantities  of  tobacco,  merchandize,  and  cattle. 
Iji  the  detail  of  these  o|)crations  given  by  themselves,  it  appears 
to  have  been  their  uniform  practice,  to  destroy  the  shipping, 
carry  away  the  tobacco  and  other  articles  which  they  found 
in  (juantities,  and  induce  the  negroes  to  join  them.  A  great 
ntuuber  of  individuals  in  casv,  and  even  ailluent  circumstances 
were  reduced  to  j)ovcrty.  Several  gallant  attempts  were  made 
by  general  Taylor,  and  general  Hungerford,  in  one  of  which 
the  former  was  wounded  and  unhorsed  and  narrowly  escaped 
capture,  to  repress  their  incursions  into  Virginia  ;  but,  generally, 
the  ni'.litia,  being  hastily  assembled,  wciC  found  inefficient.  At 
Kinsalo,  St.  Mary's,  and  various  other  places,  admiral  Cock- 
burn  obtained  considerable  booty  in  tobacco,  negroes  and  house- 
hold furniture. 

Towards  the  close  of  .Time,  appixihensions  began  to  be  en- 
tertained, that  the  enemy  had  in  view  some  more  serious 
object  of  attack  —  either  Baltimore,  or  Washington.  Much 
alarm  had  been  felt  in  these  places  the  previous  year ;  but 
after  it  had  subsided,  an  opinion,  probably  well  founded,  was 
indulged,  that  a  land  force,  greatly  more  considerable  than  was 
then  at  the  command  of  the  British,  would  be  required  to  make 
any  serious  impression  upon  either  of  these  places,  or  even 
upon  Annapolis  or  Norfolk.  This  was  particularly  proved  in 
the  attack  upon  the  Latter ;  and  it  was  justly  thought,  that  the 
enemy  then  received  a  lesson  which  would  render  him  cautious 
of  attacking  the  larger  towns.  But  sudden  and  unforeseen  oc- 
currences  in  Europe  had  entirely  changed  the  face  of  thmgs; 
Great  Britain  was  now  able  to  supply  what  she  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  year  befoi-e,  a  powerful  land  force.  Our  govern- 
ment received  certain  intelligence  from  Messrs.  Gallatin  and 
Bayard,  that  our  enemy  was  about  to  send  powerful  reinforce- 
ments to  America.  From  the  English  prints  it  «.ppeared  that 
England  was  extravagantly  elated  by  the  gi*eat  events  which 
liad  transpired  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  took  to  herself  the 
whole  merit  of  being  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  and  in  reality 
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Ix'lieved  horsclf  the  iniatross  of  tlif>  world.  Sim  was  well  ac- 
qimintrd  with  our  sifiuition:  sho  knew  flint  oiir  rci^ndiir  troops 
on  th(?  ( 'aiifuhi  IVonficr  coidd  not  In;  withdrawn  Ironi  tli(n<'(!,  at 
n  niorncnt  when  she  was  prrparinj^  a  powi  rfid  army  toponotrato 
our  norihcrn  slates;  and  tliat  it  was  ini|)os9il)le  for  us,  in  tho 
short  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  tho  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  consecjuent  release  of  hor  land  troops  from 
occupation,  to  enihody  a  considerahlo  and  efllcient  Ibn-c.  Th*? 
Ain(>rican  cities,  although  tolerably  well  lortilied  ai^ainst  any 
approach  by  water,  were  all  exposed  to  attack  hy  land.  A  lew 
tliousand  regulars  scattered  along  a  coast  of  filhicn  hundred 
niilec,  and  inexj)erienced  militia  drawn  together  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  were  all  the  force  we  had  to  op{)osc  to  the  vr^te- 
ran  soldiers  of  our  enemy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  militia 
constitute  the  best  materials  for  armies,  because,  individually, 
each  man  is  iniluenced  by  higher  motives  tljan  those  which 
generally  actuate  the  enlisted  soldier;  but,  in  order  to  be  efli- 
cient,  to  use  the  words  of  n  great  fp- ^^.d  of  this  species  of 
force,  *'  they  must  be  on  a  right  foot ;"  thry  must  be  encamped, 
disciplined,  harmonised,  accustomed  to  see  danger,  and  taught 
to  obey  and  confide  in  their  olliccrs.  This  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day.  In  tiie  open  field,  where  active  and  practised  evolutions 
arc  ner-essary,  the  novelty  of  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
mutual  reliance,  renders  it  impossible  for  this  description  of 
force  to  encounter,  with  effect,  an  army  of  veterans,  used  to 
dangers,  and  so  regularly  compacted  by  discipline  as  to  act 
as  it  were  with  one  mind. 

The  attention  of  the  presid'^nt  of  tho  United  States  being 
seriously  awakened  to  the  approaching  danger,  by  the  m;ws 
that  reinforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  the  British  fleet  then  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  he  called  a  council  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  suggested  the  ])ropricty  of  collecting  all  tho  regu- 
lars within  reach,  of  forming  a  camp  of  at  least  three  i] rv. 
sand  mf  n  at  some  i)oint  between  the  Patuxent  and  the  Eas'ern 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  embodying  ten  thousand  milina 
at  Washington.  These  ideas  ap;  oared  to  mcM.-t  the  approbation 
of  all;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  tl;at  could  they  have  been  car- 
ried  into  execution,  both  the  cities  of  Baltin)ore  and  AVashinii- 
ton  miiiht  safely  have  bid  defiance  to  the  British  arms.  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  in  furtherance  of  these  views.  Requisi- 
tions were  made  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  her  whole 
quota  of  militia,  amounting  to  two  thousand  men;  on  Mary- 
land for  the  same,  six  thousand  men  ;  on  Pennsylvania  for  five 
thousand  men  ;  and  on  Virginia  for  two  thousand  mf»n  :  makincr 
m  the  whole  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  of  which  ten  tho  j-.r^d,  it 
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was  tliotirrht,  wotild  not  fail  to  take  the  field.  It  was  asccr- 
taiiKMJ,  that  ahont  a  ihousaiui  regulars  eould  be  (ii'jJOMilcd  on; 
bj'sidcs  u  s(juadruii  of  jjorso  then  in  INjunsylvaiiia,  some  addi- 
lutiial  r('y,ular.s  whieh  were  ordered  from  Sforlli  Carolina,  and 
oonuiiodore  Harney's  m(!n,  in  case  it  should  U;  found  necessary 
t )  abandon  iiis  flotilla.  This,  on  [)aper,  was  a  lormidable  arn)y  : 
bul,  with  the  excteption  of  the  regulars,  the  soldiers  of  whieh  it 
was  to  be  eoniposed  were  at  their  respective  homes — many  of 
them  at  a  ronsiderable  distance  ;  and  the  work  of  collecting, 
embodying,  arming,  and  disciplining  them,  operations  re(juiring 
time  and  subject  to  delays,  was  yet  to  be  performed. 

A  new  military  district,  composed  of  Maryland,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  part  of  Virginia,  was  formed;  and  on  the  5th 
of  July  the  (uiirnnand  of  it  was  given  to  general  Winder,  au 
olllcer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  at  the  battle 
of  Stony  Creek,  and  who  had  recently  been  exchanged.  The 
duties  assigned  to  him  were  among  the  most  important  entrusted 
to  any  one  during  the  war,  and  were  of  an  exceedingly  ar- 
duous and  dilFicult  nature.  The  army,  with  which  he  was  to 
defend  the  important  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  existed 
only  in  prospect;  and  whether  it  could  be  brought  into  the  field 
or  not,  depended  upon  events  beyond  his  control.  In  justice 
to  himself,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
he  ha<l  not  declined  the  command;  but  the  desire  of  distinction 
and  a  sincere  wish  to  serve  his  country  overcoming  every  per- 
sonal consideration,  he  diligently  employed  himself,  from  the 
moment  of  his  appointment,  in  visiting  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  examining  its  difTercnt  fortifications — itself  a  work  of 
considerable  labour  and  time,  and  in  assiduously  collecting  his 
force.  In  this  latter  undertaking,  unexpected  dithculties  oc- 
curred. The  governor  of  Maryland,  after  issuing  draughts  for 
three  thousand  men,  found  that  scarcely  as  many  hundred  could 
be  collected.  With  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  matters  were 
still  worse :  he  informed  the  secretary  at  war,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deranged  state  of  the  militia  law,  the  executive 
had  at  tliat  moment  no  power  to  enforce  a  draught ;  but  that 
lie  would  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  in  the  hope 
that  the  legal  objection  would  not  be  made.  Seven  thousand 
men  were  thus  at  once  out  of  the  question,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  thousand  men,  not  more  than  one-third  could  be 
relied  on.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  general  had  but  a 
thousand  regulars,  actually  collected ;  and  about  four  thousand 
militia,  of  which  only  the  smaller  part  were  collected.  On 
the  failure  of  the  draught  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  the  force 
then  embodied  at  Annapolis  was,  by  the  consent  of  the  gover- 
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nor,  taken  as  part  of  the  state  requisition.  A  brig;idc  of  Mary- 
land militia,  under  general  Stansbury,  was  also  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  general  Winder ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore, 
near  which  city  it  was  collected,  recollecting  their  own  exposed 
situation,  could  not  part  with  it  without  reluctance. 

This  is  a  candid  statement  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
subsequent  disaster ;  for  in  the  circumstances  the  event  could 
scarcely  have  happened  otherwise  than  as  it  did,  without  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  turns  of  fortune,  of 
which  we  can  ibrm  no  calci  lation.  It  would  be  wronix  to  charuo 
the  blame,  whic  h  was  justly  due,  exclusively  to  the  agents  in 
the  aflair.  A  portion  must  be  assumed  by  the  nation,  and  by 
our  political  institutions. 

The  expected  reinforcements  to  the  British  fleet,  twenty-one 
sail  of  the  line,  under  admiral  Cochrane,  tirrived  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  were  soon  joined  by  a  fleet  in 
great  force  under  admiral  Malcolm.  Accompanying  these  were 
several  thousand  land  troops,  under  one  of  Wellington's  most 
active  officers,  general  Ross.  An  expedition  was  destined 
against  BaltitiiuiC  or  Washington,  but  until  the  last  moment  it 
was  uncertain  against  which  in  particular.  The  enemy  divided 
his  force  into  three  parts.  One  division  was  sent  up  the  Poto- 
mac, under  captain  Gordon,  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding 
Fort  Warburton,  and  opciiing  the  way  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  another,  under  sir  Peter  Parker,  was  despatched  to 
threaten  Baltimore.  The  main  body,  whos**  procoedinjrs  we 
are  now  to  relate,  ascended  the  Patuxent,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  commodore  Barney's  flotilla,  which  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  head  of  that  river,  but  with  the  real  inten- 
tion, as  it  was  soon  discovered,  of  attacking  Washington.  \n 
prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  expedition  proceeded  to  [jinodict, 
the  head  of  frigate  navigation.  This  place,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Potuxent,  was  reached  on  the  10th  of  August;  aiul  on 
t'le  next  day  the  debarkation  of  the  land  forces  under  general 
Ross,  to  tin;  number  of  six  thousand,  was  completed.  On  the 
'Jlst,  pursuing  the  course  of  the  river,  the  troops  moved  to  Not- 
tingham, and  on  the  2'Jd  arrived  at  Upper  Marlborough  ;  a  flo- 
tilla, consisting  of  launches  and  barges,  under  the  comm.'ind  of 
admiral  Cockburn,  ascending  the  river  and  keeping  paee  with 
them.  The  day  following,  the  flotilla  of  commodore  Bnrney, 
in  obedience  to  orders  to  that  effect,  was  blown  up  by  men  lell 
for  the  purpose;  the  commodore  having  already  joined  general 
Winder  with  his  seanK^n  and  marines. 

CJeneral  Winder  at  this  time,  when  the  enemy  were  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  was  at  the  head  of  only  tliret;  thou- 
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sand  men,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were  militia  entirely  un- 
tried. The  Baltimore  militia,  those  from  Annapolis,  and  the 
Viriiinia  detachment,  had  not  yet  arrived.  His  cami)  was  at 
the  VV'oodyard,  twelve  miles  from  Washington.  It  was  still 
doubtful  whether  the  British  intended  an  attack  upon  Fort 
\\'arburton,  which  could  oiler  but  little  resistance  to  their 
land  Ibrces,  although  it  could  be  formidable  to  their  ships, 
or  intended  to  march  directly  on  Washington.  The  lirst  was 
certjiinly  the  saler  course  of  action,  and  as  the  enemy  did  not 
take  it,  it  must  he  inferred  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  incapacity  of  the  city  at  this  moment  to  resist  an  attack. 
On  the  alleriioon  of  lhe2xJd,  the  British  army  again  set  out,  and 
after  skirmishing  with  the  Americans,  halted  for  the  night,  five 
miles  in  advance  of  Upper  Marlborough.  General  VVindcr 
now  retreated  to  a  place  called  the  Old  Fields,  which  covered 
Bladensburg,  the  bridges  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  Fort  Warburton.  Colonel  IMonroi',  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  subs(Hjueutly  pr(!sident  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  with  him  for  several  days,  assisting  him  with  his  coun- 
sel, and  actively  engag(,'d  in  reconnoitering  the  enemy ;  and 
he  was  now  j(jined  by  the  president  and  heads  of  departments, 
who  remfiined  until  the  next  evening.  The  anxious  and  pain- 
ful situation  of  the  general  rendered  him  desirous  of  bencliling 
l)y  the  counsel  of  the  lirst  olTiccrs  of  the  nation;  and  their 
uneasiness,  in  the  urg(>ncy  of  the  moment,  induced  them  to 
hazard  their  opinions,  perhai)s  too  freely,  on  matters  purely 
executive.  VVh(<re  prompt  decision  is  necessary,  the  sugges- 
tions and  expedients  of  too  many  minds  do  more  harm  than 
jTood.  Oil  the  '2'h\,  colonel  Scott  and  major  Peter  were  detached 
with  some  tield  pic'ces,  and  the  companies  of  captains  David- 
son and  Slull,  to  .skirmish  w  ilh  the  eiu^my  ;  who  however  con- 
tiiuied  to  .'idviince,  and  took  a  position,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  within  three  miles  of  Old  Fields.  Appreliensivc 
of  a  night  attack,  wiiich  would  deprive  him  of  his  great  supe- 
riority in  cannon,  gcMieral  Winder  retirr>d  to  tlu^  city,  intending 
to  select  a  j)osition  between  it  and  Bladensburg,  where  he 
.^might  op|)ose  the  enemy  with  his  whole  force. 

( )n  the  i)recedin»i;  eveninii;,  wneral  Stansbury  had  arriv(>d  with 
his  brigade  at  filadensburg,  aller  a  very  fatiguing  march,  and 
immediately  despatched  his  aid,  major  Woodyear,  with  the 
iritelligence  to  general  Winder.  On  the  evening  follov.ing,  he 
was  joined  bv  colonel  Sferreft's,  the  Fiftii  Baltimore,  regiment, 
five  hundred  s(ron<r,  .and  a  rifle  battalion  und<.'r  major  j'inknev, 
late  attorney-g(Mieral  of  the  United  States.  OeriernI  Stans- 
bury's    command    amounted  to  two   thousand    men.      About 
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twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  secretary  of  state  arrived  at  the 
general's  o'  irters,  and  communicating  the  circumstance  of  the 
enemy's  advance  on  general  Winder,  advised  him  to  fall  in 
the  enemy's  rear  immediately ;  but  the  general  objected,  on 
the  score  of  having  been  ordered  to  this  post,  and  besides,  that 
his  men  were  so  muc'  harassed  and  fatigued  by  their  march 
(a  considerable  portion  naving  only  just  arrived),  that  it  would  bo 
impracticable.  During  the  night  several  false  alarms  were  giv  n, 
by  which  the  troops  were  prevented  from  taking  the  repose 
they  so  much  required,  after  fatigues  to  which  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  unaccustomed.  On  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  general  Winders  retreat,  general  Stansbury,  on  consul- 
tation v.'itli  his  officers,  determined  to  move  towards  the  city. 
Before  day  he  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Eastern  Branch  of 
the  Potomac,  and  after  securing  his  rear,  halted  for  a  few  hours. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  again  moved  forward,  with  the  view  of 
taking  possession  of  some  ground  for  defence,  when  orders 
were  received  from  general  Winder  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy  at  Bladensburg ;  he  therefore  retraced  his  steps,  and 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  halted  his  troops  in  an  orchard 
field,  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Washington  to  that  place. 
The  enemy  were  then  within  three  miles  of  him,  and  in  full 
march. 

The  best  arrangements  the  time  would  permit  were  made. 
About  five  hundred  yards  from  the  bridge,  the  artillery  from 
Baltimore,  consisting  of  six  six-pounders,  under  the  command 
of  captains  Myers  and  Magruder,  were  posted  behind  a  kind  of 
breastwork ;  and  major  Pinkney's  riflemen  were  placed  in  am- 
bush to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to  annoy  tlu^  enemy  wIilmi  at- 
tempting to  cross  th(^  stream,  and  at  the  sanK^  time,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Captain  Doughty's  com|)any,  to  support  \hc.  artillery. 
The  Fifth  Baltimore  n^Ljiment  was  drawn  up  about  lilty  yards 
in  the  roar  ;  and  aflerwarcis,  perhaps  injudiciously,  removed 
much  further.  The  other  j)ar(sof  the  brigade  were  also  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  support  the  artillery,  and  annoy  the  enemy  in  his 
approach.  Shortly  after  this  disj)o.sitiou  was  madc^  lieutenant- 
colonel  Beall  arrived  with  about  five  hundred  men  from  Anna- 
polis, and  was  posted  higher  up  in  a  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road. 
General  WintJer  having,  by  this  time,  brought  up  his  main 
body,  had  formed  it  in  the  rear  of  Stansbury 's  brigade,  and  in 
a  line  with  Beall's  detachment,  and  the  heavy  artillery  under 
commodore;  Bani'^y  posted  to  the  right  on  an  eminence  near  the 
road.  This  line  had  scarcely  been  formed,  when  the  engage- 
ment commenced.  The  president,  with  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, who  had  until  now  been  j)i'esent,  withdrew  ;  as  he  con- 
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ceived  it  proper  to  leave  the  direction  of  the  combat  to  Iho 
military  men. 

Aijout  twelve  o'clock  of  the  24th,  a  column  of  the  enemy  made 
its  appearance  on  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  stream,  und 
moved  down  towards  the  bridge,  throwing  rockets,  and  appa- 
rently df!t(M'mined  to  force  the  passage.  lie  now  made  an 
attempt  to  throw  a  strong  body  of  infantry  across  ihe  stream, 
but  a  few  well  directed  shot  from  the  artillery  compelled  him 
to  shelter  himself  behind  some  houses.  Alter  a  considerable 
pau-se,  a  large  column  of  the  British  rapidly  advanced  in  the  luce 
of  the  battery,  which,  although  managed  by  oflicers  of  acknow- 
ledged skill  and  courage,  were  unable  to  repress  them  ;  and  they 
continued  to  j)ush  Ibr'vard,  until  they  Ibrmcd  a  considerable 
body  on  the  \Vashington  road.  These  troops  had  not  ad- 
vanced far,  when  the  company  under  captain  Doughty,  having 
discharged  their  pieces,  fled,  in  spite  of  the  ellorts  of  their  com- 
mander  and  of  major  Pinkney  to  rally  them.  The  major's 
corps  i)(\n;an  its  lire  too  soon,  but  did  some  execution.  The 
J3ritish  now  were  every  moment  drawinir  nearer  the  arlillerv, 
which  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  h\  the 
absence  of  troops  to  support  them,  it  became  unavoidably  neces- 
sary for  the  artillerists  to  retire,  vvhicdi  they  did,  followed  by 
major  PInkney's  riflemen,  and  leaving  one  gun  behind  them. 
The  whole  fell  back  upon  the  Fiflh  regiment,  the  nearest  rall\'- 
ing  point.  A  volunteer  company  of  artillery  now  opened  a 
cross  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  through  the 
orchard,  but  not  with  much  effect.  Colonel  Sterrett  was  next 
directed  to  advance ;  but  he  was  almost  immediately  halted  in 
conseijuencc  of  the  other  tv/o  regiments  of  Stansbury's  brigade 
having  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  rockets  and  begun  to 
give  ^vay.  Fn  a  ihw  minutes  they  took  to  flight.  Sterrett's 
regiment  eviriced  a  disposition  to  make  a  gallant  resistanec  ; 
but  I  Ik;  enejny  having  by  this  time  outflanked  it,  a  retreat  was 
onlered.  'J'his  unfortunately  was  ellected  in  conlusion  and  dis- 
order, the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  militia. 
Thus  the  first  line  was  complet(;ly  routed.  The  Baltimore  ar- 
tilliM-y  had,  bel«)re  this,  taken  a  position  higher  up  on  the  hill. 
(Ml  the  right,  colonel  Beall,  (!ommanding  the  Annapolis  militia, 
had  thrown  forward  a  small  detachment  under  colonel  Kramer, 
which,  aller  maintaining  its  ground  some  time  with  consider- 
abl(!  injury  to  tin.'  enemy,  retired  U{)on  the  main  hotly.  On  Ihe 
retreat  t)f  this  d(!taehment,  the  enemy  advanced  along  th(^  turn- 
pike road,  and  comini:  in  front  of  conunodore  IJarnev's  artillerv, 
were  exposed  to  the  lire  of  an  eighteiMi-pounder,  by  which  their 
progress  was  checked  ;  and  in  several  subsequent  attemi)ts  to 
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pass  the  battery,  they  were  repulsed  with  j^reat  loss.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  attempted  to  flank  the  commodore's 
right,  by  passing  through  an  open  field ;  but  this  was  frustrated 
by  captain  Miller  of  the  marines,  with  three  twelve-pounders, 
and  the  nuvi  of  the  flotilla  acting  as  infantry.  After  being  thus 
kept  in  check  for  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  out- 
fl;mking  the  right  of  the  battery ;  and  pressed  upon  the  militia 
of  Annapolis,  v/ho  fled,  after  giving  an  inelfcctual  ftre.  The 
command  of  commodore  Barney  was  now  left  to  maintain  the 
contest  alone  :  but  the  enemy  no  longer  appeared  in  front ;  he 
continued  to  outflank,  pushing  forward  a  few  scattering  sharp- 
shooters, by  which  the  commodore  was  wounded,  and  his  horse 
killed  under  him.  His  corps  was  by  this  time  outflanked  on 
both  sides  ;  two  of  his  princijjal  oflicers  were  killed,  and  two 
others  wounded;  and,  in  the  confusion,  the  ammunition  wagons 
liad  been  driven  oil'.  His  men  therefore  retreated,  leavinij 
their  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  conmiodore  him- 
self, after  retiring  a  short  distance,  fell,  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood,  to  the  ground.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  he 
was  treated  with  that  courtesy  which  his  gallantry  merited, 
and  received  the  immediatf-  attendance  of  Ihcir  surgeons. 

The  Georgetown  and  Citv  militia,  and  the  regulars,  st'If  re- 
mained  ftrm,  having  been  stationed  in  the  rear  of  tlie  second 
line,  in  positions  the  most  convenient  for  annoying  the  enemy 
and  supporting  the  other  corps.  These  being  in  danger  every 
nioment  of  beinii;  outflanked,  orders  were  sent  to  them  to 
retr(\-it  towards  the  city.  After  retiring  a  few  hundred  pnces 
as  directed,  they  were  Joined  by  a  regiment  of  Virginia  militia, 
which  had  arrived  the  evening  before,  but  had  not  been  ready 
ujitil  now  to  take  the  field.  General  Winder  still  entertained 
hopes  of  being  able  to  rally  his  troops,  and  of  fighting  thn 
enemy  between  this  ])lace  and  Washington.  He  had  ord(>red 
the  Baltimore  artillery  to  move  on  towards  the  city  ;  and  r'x- 
l)ected  to  find  that  Stansbury's  command  had  fallen  down  the 
road  to  that  j)lace.  With  the  view  of  making  another  struggle  to 
save  the  capital,  he  rode  forward  for  the  purj)ose  of  selecting 
a  position  ;  but  he  soon  foimd  that,  instead  of  proceeding  towards 
A^'ashingt(>n,  they  had  scattered  in  every  direction.  It  aft<'r- 
wfirds  appeared,  that  the  greater  part  had  fled  toivards  Mont- 
gomery Courthouse.  The  City  and  (ieorgeto  vn  militia  were 
tbus  com[)eII  h1  to  retire,  without  having  luul  the  slightest  op- 
|)(»rtunity  of  dt^fcnding  their  homes  :ind  their  firesid(!S.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  city,  general  Winder  was  met  by  the  secre- 
tary at  war  and  the  secretary  of  state;  and  after  a  consulta- 
tion, it  was  agreed,  that,  with  the  small  remains  of  the  army, 
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it  WPS  in  vain  to  think  of  making  a  stand  tiiern.  It  was  there- 
fore proposofi  to  rally  thr;  troops  on  the  Heights  of  Georgetown. 
The  general  soon  found,  however,  that  but  few  of  the  inihtia 
could  be  collected.  Some  had  strayed  off  in  search  of  f(Jod  or 
refreshment,  having  sutfercd  much  during  the  day :  and  those 
who  remained  were  cxliausted  by  the  privations  and  fatigues 
which  they  had  experienced.  The  next  day  he  proceeded, 
with  such  as  he  could  collect,  to  Montgomery. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Bladen  our^  was  lit- 
tic  short  of  a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  or  missing :  that 
of  the  Americans,  between  thirty  and  forty  killed,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  wounded,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  taken  pri- 
soners. By  the  issue  of  this  battle,  general  Ross  obtained 
possession  of  the  bridge  over  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 
Potomac.  After  halting  his  army  for  a  short  time  for  refresh- 
ments, he  moved  on  to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  about 
eight  o'clock  the  same  evci^mg.  Having  stationed  his  main 
body  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  about  seven  hundred  men,  without  meeting  any 
opposition. 

In  the  American  metropolis,  or  rather  its  site,  the  British 
found  about  nine  hundred  houses,  scattered  in  groups  over  a 
surface  of  three  miles;  and  two  splendid  buildings,  the  Capitol, 
as  yet  unfinished,  and  the  President's  House,  amon'^  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  new  world.  Orders,  issued  by 
admiral  Cockburn  and  general  Ross,  for  the  conflagration  of 
these  noble  edifices,  were  immediately  executed.  The  great 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  was  also  wantonly  burnt ;  together 
with  an  elegant  hotel,  and  several  otlier  private  dwellings.  This 
barbarous  destruction  is  detailed  in  the  official  letter  of  the  Brit- 
ish general  in  a  manner  of  perfect  indifference  !  The  blaze  pro- 
duced by  the  conflagration  was  seen  even  in  Baltimore.  All  that 
was  combustible  about  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  House, 
including  therein  all  the  furniture  and  articles  of  taste  or  value, 
and  the  valuable  libraries  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  the  walls  of  these  stately  build- 
ings, blackened  with  smoke  and  in  melancholy  ruin,  remained, 
for  a  time,  the  monuments  of  British  barbarity.  Ail  the  public 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  patent  office,  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  public  stores,  vessels,  and  buildings  at  the  navy 
yard,  had  been  destroyed  by  order  of  government,  to  pi/went 
them  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  What  rernaiiiod  v.as 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  who  took  particular  pains  to  mutilate 
the  beautiful  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  navai  Ik  roes 
who  fell  at  Tripoli.     The  plundering  of  private  houses  was  not 
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carried  on  to  the  oxtc^*  that  might  have  been  expected,  proba- 
bly iVom  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  wliich  the  Hritish 
remained.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  25th  of 
August,  they  retreat(?d  from  Washington. 

It  being  no  v  conjectureil  that  the  enemy  meant  to  proceed 
iiiunediately  to  Baltimore,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation,  a  feeling  which  the  arri- 
val of  th(^  city  militia  fro.'^i  the  field  of  battle  was  not  likely  to 
allay.  Notwithstanding  this  disheartciuing  panic,  the  citizens, 
rejecting  all  thoughts  of  Cf.pitulation,  prepared  themselves  under 
generals  Smith  and  Strieker,  to  oppose  the  enemy  ;  and  in  all 
probii'jility,  they  would  have  made  ihat  desperate  resistimcc 
which  renders  inexperienced  troops,  when  lighting  for  their 
families  and  their  homes,  superior  e'  on  to  veterans.  These  mea- 
sures proved  to  be  unnecessary  however.  General  Ross  returned 
over  the  same  road  by  which  he  had  advanced.  He  did  not 
reach  Benedict  until  the  evening  of  the  27th  ;  and  in  such 
straggling  confusion  was  this  movement  effected,  that  his  troops 
wort!  the  appearance  of  a  vanquished  rather  than  a  victorious 
army. 

The  squadron  under  captain  Gordon,  that  division  of  the 
enemy's  iU.-et  which  ascended  the  Potomac,  and  consisting  of 
eight  snil,  passed  Fort  Warburton  two  days  after  the  retreat  of 
the  Biiiish  from  Washington.  The  fort  had  been  abandoned 
and  blown  up  by  captain  Dyson,  the  commandant,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner ;  probably  under  the  influence  of  the 
dreadful  panic  which  generally  prevailed.  His  orders  had 
been  to  abandon  it  only  in  case  of  an  attack  by  land  forces ; 
but  on  a  mere  rumour,  and  without  waiting  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, he  thought  proper  to  take  this  measure.  On  the  29th, 
the  squadron  reached  Alexandria  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  being  completely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  offered 
terms  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  town  from  conflagration  and 
pillage.  The  insatiable  avarice  of  the  latter  imposed  tlic 
hardest  conditions :  all  the  merchandize  then  in  the  town,  as 
well  as  all  which  had  been  removed  thence  since  the  19th,  was 
required  to  be  put  on  board  the  shipping  at  the  wharf,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  inhabitants,  and,  together  wilh  the  shipping,  includ- 
ing those  vessels  which  had  been  sunk  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  public  and  private  naval  and  ordnance  stores,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy.  These  terms,  somewhat  modified, 
were  complied  with  ;  and  captain  Gordon  moved  down  the  river 
with  a  f]<!et  of  prize  vessels  and  a  rich  booty.  In  the  mean- 
limr,  preparations  had  been  hastily  mad«>  by  the  naval  heroes 
captains  Porter  and  Perry,  to  throw  difliculties  in  the  way  of 
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liis  descent.  Tho  first,  .it  the  battery  of  tho  White  House, 
was  assisted  l)y  general  Himgerford's  brif^ade  of  Virginia 
militia,  and  captain  Humphreys's  rillc  company;  and  at  tl)o 
battery  at  huHan  Head,  captain  Perry  was  sup[)orted  by  tho 
bri;:^ade  of  jfeneral  Stewart,  and  the  volunteer  com))anies  of 
MMJor  Peter  and  caj)lain  Burch.  From  tho  .*Jd  until  the  Otii 
of  September,  tho  Britisli  vessels  were  greatly  annoyed  in 
passing  these  batteries.  Frequent  attempts  to  destroy  them 
were  also  made  by  commodore  Kodgc^rs,  by  means  of  fcinall 
fire- vessels  ;  l)Ut,  owing  to  a  change  ol  wind,  thev  proved  in- 
elfectu'il.  These  respective  forces  were  afterwards  concen- 
trate," under  commod(jre  Rodgers,  at  Alexandria;  wiiich  place 
lie  determined  to  defend,  should  tho  enejny,  who  was  not  yet 
out  of  sight  of  the  nearest  battery,  think  j)ropcr  to  return. 

Sir  Pett.'r  Parker,  who  ascended  the  Chesapeake,  was  not 
so  fortunate  as  thj  otlua*  officers.  He  landed  at  night  in  the 
n(!ighl)ourluiod  ol'  IMoors  Fields,  with  the  view  of  surprising  a 
parly  of  militia,  encamp(;d  there  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Jv(ud.  In  tins  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  militia,  having  heard 
th(!  approach  of  the  barg(?s,  were  prepared  to  receive  him.  Sir 
P(!t(M-,  having  landed,  moved  forward  at  the  head  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and,  on  approaching  within  seventy 
yards  of  the  Americans,  was  received  with  a  heavy  fire,  lie 
•Mideavoured  to  j)ress  forward  on  the  centre  of  the  line;  but 
being  foiled  in  this,  he  threw  himself  on  the  flank,  where  also 
he  v/as  repulsed.  Colonel  Reid,  being  informed  that  the  am- 
munition was  nearly  expended,  ordenid  his  men  to  retire  u 
small  distance  until  they  could  procure  a  supply.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  British  having  suflered  severe  loss,  thought  proper 
to  retiie;  carrying  with  tluim  the  wounded.  Among  the  latter 
M'as  sir  Peier' Parker,  who  died  sliortly  afterwards,  greatly 
lamented  by  his  ccAintrymeii,  and  much  respected  by  us. 

The  capture  of  Washington  excited  the  most  jjalnlul  sensa- 
tions throughout  tiie  United  States;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  at  tirst  levelled  against  the  whole  administration,  was 
soon  concentrated  on  the  secretary  of  war  and  general  Wind-'r. 
Against  the  former,  the  cry  was  every  where  so  loud,  that  the 
president,  from  motives  of  prudence,  intimated  to  him  the  j)ro- 
priety  of  suspending  his  fimctions  for  a  time.  This  his  priik? 
would  not  j)ermit  him  to  do;  and  he  therefore  resigned.  It 
aj)pears,  from  the  olficiai  letter  of  general  Ross,  since  publish- 
ed, that  he  had  not  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  Washing- 
ton until  w  ithin  sixteen  miles  of  it,  and  after  Ik;  had  received 
iiifonnation  of  its  defenceless  state;  and  that  the  destruction 
of  commodore  Barney's  llotilla  had  been  his  real  and  sole  ob- 
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JGct.  It  was,  notwithstanding,  an  act  of  unparalleled  rashness, 
and  from  whicli  no  commensurate  advantage  was  to  be  gained. 
So  great  was  the  improbability  of  sucli  an  attempt,  tjjat  the 
secretary  at  war,  it  is  said,  could  not  be  j)orsuaded,  until  the 
last  moment,  that  it  was  seriously  intended.  CJencral  Winder 
demanded  an  examination  of  his  co«duct,  and  a-court,  of  which 
general  IScott  was  president,  acquitted  hiin  honourably. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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Sensations  produced  v  stic  c.plnre  of  Wasliington  in  Europe  and  In  Enplnnd— 
Effect  of  tliis  Event  in  tne  Uniteti  :  'es — Preparations  for  the  Defence  of  Baltimore 
— Admiral  Pochrane  appears  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Patapsco — Delinrkniion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Troops  at  North  Point— General  Strieker  marches  from  Baltimore  to  meet  them — 
Battle  of  North  Point— Death  of  General  Ross— Retreat  of  the  American  Army- 
British  Army  appears  before  Baltimore— Bombardment  of  Fort  M'Henry— Attack  on 
Baltimore  abandoned— British  Fleet  retires  to  the  West  Indies— Affairs  on  the  North- 
ern Frontier— Invasion  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  British  under  Sir  George 
Prevost— Pro;:ress  of  the  British  impeded  by  General  Macomb— British  Army  occu- 
pies Plattsburfr  opposite  the  American  Works— Gallant  Atl'air  of  Captain  M'Glassin 
— British  and  American  Fleets  on  Lake  Champlain— Battle  of  Lake  Champlain — 
Battle  of  Plaltsbiirg— Defeat  of  the  British  Squadron  and  Capture  of  its  principal 
Vessels— Retreat  of  the  British  Army  from  the  Am^jrican  Territory. 


■I 


The  capture  of  Washington  was,  at  first,  exulted  in  by  the 
British  ministry,  as  a  most  signal  exploit;  but  it  was  viewed 
in  a  very  dilTerent  light  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  by 
tlie  British  nation  at  large.  To  say  nothing  of  the  prosecution 
of  hostilities  with  augmented  rigour  during  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  for  peace,  the  acts  of  wanton  barbarity  which  accompa- 
nied them  aroused  general  indignation.  In  the  British  parlia- 
ment, so  great  a  sensation  was  excited,  tiiat  the  pcrpretrators 
were  fain  to  shelter  themselves  from  odium  by  the  basest 
falselioods,  and  the  ministry  stated  that  instructions  had  been 
sent  to  tlie  coast  of  America  to  desist  from  furtlier  inlhctions  of 
vengi^ance. 

But  if  the  efiect  was  powerful  abroad,  it  was  overwhelming 
throughout  the  United  States.  Party  sjjirit  instantly  vanished, 
and  with  it  the  dissensions  which  had  almost  paralyzed  our 
efTorts.      But    one  voice  was    heard ;    a   glorious    union  was 
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brought  about, ;  and  a  nation  of  fnMMnon  was  sncn  to  riso  in  its 
stronifth.  Tlioso  who  had  at  first  opposed  th(;  war  on  tho 
ground  ni'  its  ijnpolicy,  or  wlio  had  condemned  tlio  invasion  of 
Canada,  now  viewed  (Ircat  Britain  only  as  a  powerful  nation 
al)oiit  to  precij)itafe  lier  armies  on  the  country,  witli  the  avowed 
intention  of  dcsolatinj^  its  fairest  ])ortions.  Tho  dissensions 
of  political  parties  iiad  terminated  with  tlu;  political  death  of 
Napole<in;  and  wiio  could  now  say,  that  jiritain  was  actu;iled 
by  other  than  the  mere  thirst  for  reven<!;e,  or  the  less  honour- 
able thirst  for  plundt.'r?  The  war  now  came  liomc  to  the 
interests  and  feelin;L!;s  of  every  man.  'J'he  scene's  of  prej)ara- 
tion  w(M'e  the  most  animated  that  cotdd  1)C  conceived.  Tho 
whole  coufitry  was  in  motion  ;  every  town  was  a  camp ;  and  the 
peaceful  avocations  of  the  citizens,  whi(di  the  war  until  now  had 
scan  ely  interrupted,  were  laid  aside.  All  the  principal  cities 
instituted  tlieir  committees  of  defence ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
population,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  moved  in  bands  to 
the  daily  occupation  of  labouring  at  the  erection  of  intrench- 
nients  and  I'ortifications. 

The  New  England  states,  at  first  so  ov';,Sf  j  the  war,  now 
exhibited  their  (diaracteristic  activity  r.  d  e- '  ;*gy,  and  gave 
satislactory  proof  that  nothing  was  furf^  •  i\  "m  their  intentions, 
than  secession  from  the  confederation.  T!:e  governor  of  Ver- 
nKMit,  who  the  year  before  had  made  n  attempt  to  recall  the 
militia  of  th(!  state  from  the  service  c  fie  United  States,  and 
on  which  occasion  the  militia  nobly  refused  to  obey  him,  now 
made  ample  atonement  by  promptly  calling  them  forth.  The 
American  ladies,  always  conspicuous  for  patriotic  conduct  in 
times  of  dilhculty  and  danger,  never  appeared  so  lovely  in  their 
zeal  for  their  country. 

The  next  objfH't  of  attack,  it  was  rightly  conjectured,  would 
be  l^altiinore  ;  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
awaited  the  result  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  their  fate  depended 
upon  its  successful  issue.  After  the  first  moments  of  despond- 
ency occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Washington  had  subsided 
in  Rait i more,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  place  would  not 
be  assailed  immecliatcly,  the  inhabitants  set  about  making  pre- 
parations for  defence.  A  ditch  was  opened,  and  a  breastwork 
thrown  up  by  the  inhabitants,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city  (to  construct  which  all  classes  of  the  peoplt- 
united),  so  as  completely  to  protect  the  town  in  the  only  fpiarter 
in  which  it  was  accessible  by  land  forces.  In  the  course  of 
a  lew  days,  a  considerable  number  of  militia  arrived  from 
Pennsylvania,  V^irginin,  and  the  int(Mior  of  Maryland;  and  the 
spirits  (d'the  inhabitatits  were  greatly  animated  l)y  the  presence 
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of  the  naval  vct(!ran  coinmodom  l{(»<l;:;('r.s,  who,  with  liis  ina 
rincs,  took  possession  of  th(,'  heavy  hatterics  on  the  hill  above 
nientioncil.  A  brij^M'ie  of  Vir^nnia  volunteers,  and  the  i-e;^iilar 
troops,  VM)\v  assigned  to  <ren«M'al  Windfr;  and  the  City  hrii,'ade 
was  coinnianded  by  general  Strieker;  the  whole  under  the  ehid' 
direc^tion  of  major-general  Smith.  Of  thes(^,  tin;  two  latter  w«'re 
distinguisjjed  revoliiti(,nary  ollieers.  The  approach  to  the  city 
by  water  was  chifended  by  Fort  M'Meiu'y,  and  garrisoned  by 
about  one  thousand  men,  volunteers  and  regulars,  under  major 
Armistead.  Two  batteries  upon  the  l\atapseo,  to  the  right  of 
Fort  M'llenry,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  diu'ing  the 
night  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  were  manned,  the  ouo  by  lieu- 
tenant Newcombe  of  tlie  Gucrrierc?,  with  n  detachment  of 
sailors;  the  ctlicr,  by  lieutenant  Webster,  with  men  from 
Harney's  flotilla.  The  former  was  called  Fort  (Jovington  ;  the 
latter,  the  City  I^attery.  To  the  defence  of  Fort  M' Henry,  and 
to  'he  repulse  of  the  British  from  the  lines,  the  iidiabitants 
looked  lor  safety. 

Independently  of  the  pretexts  which  had  already  led  to  the 
scenes  at  Washington  and  Alexandria,  the  city  of  Baltimore 
was  a  selected  object  of  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  active  and  patriotic  exertions  during  the  war.  No 
one  could  imagine  to  himself  a  just  picture  of  the  state  of  {inxious 
f(>eling  in  which  fitly  thousand  people  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
event  which  should  determine  the  safety  or  destruction  of  tluMr 
city.  Even  in  case  of  successful  resistance,  the  most  painful 
incertitude  would,  foi  a  time,  hang  over  the  fate  of  those  who 
liad  risked  their  lives  in  its  deHince.  These;  latter  were  not 
strangers  or  mercenaries,  but  friends,  brothers,  sons,  parcMits, 
and  husbands ;  for  every  one  who  could  wield  a  musket,  v\im 
old  men  and  boys,  was  found  in  the  ranks.  The  committeo 
of  safety,  composed  of  those  advanced  in  life  and  of  the  most 
ijifluential  citizens,  (among  whom  was  colonel  Howard,  a  hero 
of  the  revolution)  took  a  large  share  in  the  preparations  to  meet 
the  approaching  danger. 

The  British  army  having  re-embarked  on  board  the  fleet  in 
the  Patuxcnt,  admiral  Cochrane  moveil  down  the  river  and 
proceeded  up  the  Chesap/eake  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  September,  appeared  at  the  mouth  (jf  the  Patapsco,  about 
fiturteen  miles  frojn  the  (;ity  of  Baltimore,  with  a  fleet  of  slii|)s 
of  war  and  transj)orts  amounting  to  fifty  sail.  On  the  next  day, 
the  land  forces,  to  the  nundjer  of  at  least  six  thousand  mc^n, 
(It 'barked  at  North  Point,  and,  under  the  command  of  general 
Uoss,  took  uj)  their  march  for  the  city.  (Jencral  Strieker,  \s  ho 
hud  claimed  for  the  City  brigade  under  his  command  the  ho- 
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Hour  of  hc'iii;:;  tlK3  first  to  mret  llio  iiivad*  r,  was  (h-tncliocl  by 
general  Siiiitli,  in  anlicipatioii  uf  tiic  landiriL,'  <>('  tlic  iirili.sii 
troops.  ( )n  tlu;  lltli,  {general  Strieker  proceeded  on  iIk?  road 
to  JVortli  Point,  at  tlu)  liead  of  fhne  tlioiisand  two  lunidred 
elH-efive  men:  consistiiiL'  'M'  the  l^'ilUi  reirinieiif,  lUKJer  lieufen- 
ant-coloned  Mtcrrett,  live  li  indred  and  (illy  stroni,';  six  luindnd 
and  twenty  of  tlie  Sixth,  under  lieutenant-colonel  M'Donald  ; 
live  liundred  of  tlio  Tvv(;nty-seventh,  under  lieutenunt-eolonel 
Lon;^  ;  five  liundred  and  filly  of  the  Thirty-ninth,  under  lieuten- 
ant-(;olonel  Fowler;  seven  hundred  of  tlu;  Filty-lirsf,  under 
lieutenant  eolonel  Ainey  ;  one  hundred  and  lilly  riflemen,  under 
captain  Dyer;  one  hundred  and  fitly  cavalry,  under  li»!Utenant- 
eolunel  liiays ;  and  the  Union  Artillery,  of  seventy-live  men 
and  six  four-pounders,  under  captain  Montfjjomcry,  attorney- 
f^eneral  of  the  state.  A  corps  of  light  riflemen  and  musketry, 
taken  from  general  StansUiry's  brigade,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  weix)  detaeh(;d,  under  major  Randall,  to  the  mouth 
of  Bear  (.'re(;k,  with  ord(>rs  to  co-operate  with  general  Strieker, 
and  to  check  any  landing  which  the  enemy  might  elfect  in  that 
(piarler. 

At  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  general  Strieker  reached  a  meeting- 
hi>use,  near  the  head  of  Bear  Creek,  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
Ih-re  the  brigade  halted,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry, 
who  moved  forward  to  Gorsuch's  firm  three  miles,  and  the 
rillemen,  who  tO(jk  [)ost  near  a  blacksmitirs  shop,  two  miles 
in  advance  (){  the  encampment.  The  following  morning,  the 
12th,  at  s<>ven  o'clock,  information  was  received  from  the 
videttes,  that  the  enemy  were  debarking  troops  under  cover  of 
th(Mr  gun-vessels,  which  lay  olfthe  bluff  of  North  Point,  within 
the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  river.  The  baggage  was  immedi- 
ately sent  back  under  a  strong  guard;  and  general  Strieker 
ordered  forward  the  Fifth  and  Twenty-seventh  regiments,  and 
the  artill(>ry,  to  the  head  of  Long  Log  liane,  posting  the  Fillh 
with  its  riaht  on  the  h(!ad  of  a  branch  of  Bear  Creek  and  its 
lell  on  th(!  main  road,  the  Twenty-seventh  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tln^  road  in  a  line  with  and  to  the  lell  of  the  Fifth,  and  the 
artillery  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  regiments.  The  Thirty-ninth  regiment  was  drawn  uj)  three 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  Twenty-seventh,  and  theFifly- 
first  at  tin;  same  interval  in  the  rear  of  the  P'ifth.  The  Sixth 
regiment  was  ke|)t  as  a  reserve  within  sight,  at  the  distanc(;  of 
half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  second  line.  Thus  judiciously 
posted,  tht^  general  d<»termin(>(l  to  wail  an  attack,  having  first 
given  ordiM's,  that  the  two  regiments  composing  the  front  line, 
if  compelled  to  fall  buck,  should  retire  through  the  Filly-first 
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niul  Tliirfy-niMtli,  and  form  un  the  right  of  tlic  Sixth,  postccl,  ns 
uln<a(ly  stuti'd,  in  ri'servc. 

Ci(>ij('ral  Strieker  now  learned,  from  tho  cavalry,  wlio  uc- 
cordlni'  to  orilers  liad  retreated,  that  tlje  IJritisli  \\(.>re  niovinjr 
rapidly  up  th(3  road;  hut  at  tlu;  monient  when  he;  expected  tlieir 
approach  to  lie  announced  and  iniju'ded  hy  the  rilleinen  stationed 
in  th(!  low  thick  pine  and  lirs  in  advance,  greatly  to  iiis  chaj^rii:, 
ho  tliscovercd  that  they  were  {idling  hack  upon  the  n»ain  pt)si- 
tion,  under  a  groundless  apprehensit)n  that  the  enemy  had  land- 
ed on  liack  river  to  cut  them  oil*.  This  part  of  tho  general's 
plan  having  been  lVustru»"d,  lie  placed  tho  rilletnen  on  the  right 
of  diis  iVont  line,  and  hy  this  means  better  secured  that  /lank. 
Tho  videltcs  soon  alter  bringing  information  that  a  party  c  f 
tho  enomv  were  carousing  in  a  careless  manner  at  Gorsuch's 
farm,  scv(!ral  of  tho  oflicers  otlbred  their  services  to  dislodge 
them,  ('aptains  Levering  and  Howard's  companies,  from  tho 
FilUi  n^gimont,  about  one  hundred  and  (illy  in  number,  under 
major  Heath;  captain  Aiscjuith's  and  a  fc'W  other  rillemen,  in  all 
about  seventy  ;  and  a  small  pi(>ce  of  artillery  and  some  cavalry, 
under  lieut(Miant  Stiles,  were  sent  forward  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  the  enemy's  advance;,  and  to  evince  a  wish  on  tho  part 
of  the  American  army  to  engage.  The  detachment  had  scarcely 
proceeded  half  a  mile,  when  it  suddenly  came  in  contact  with 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy-  In  the  skirmish  which  ensued, 
major  Heath's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  several  of  tho 
Americans  were  killed  and  wounded;  while  the  enemy  lost  their 
commandcr-in-ciiief,  major  general  Ross.  This  oificor,  who 
had  imprudently  advanced  too  far,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitering,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  company  of  captain  Howard. 
Aller  the  death  of  general  Ross,  tho  command  devolved  on  colonel 
Brooke,  who  continued  to  advance  notwithstanding  this  occur- 
rence. The  American  detachment  now  foil  back  ;  and  general 
Strieker,  perceiving  the  companies  of  Howard  and  Levering 
to  be  too  much  fatigued  to  share  in  the  approaching  conflict, 
ordered  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  reserve.  At  half 
past  two  o'clock,  the  enemy  commenced  throwing  rockets, 
wjjich  did  no  injury  ;  and  immediately  captain  Montgomery's 
artillery  opened  a  fire  upon  them,  which  they  returned  by  a 
six-pounder  and  a  howitzer  directed  upon  the  loll  and  centre. 
Tho  tiro  was  brisk  for  some  minutes,  when  general  Strieker, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  enemy  within  canister  distance, 
ordered  it  to  cease  on  the  American  side.  Perceiving  that  the 
etlbrts  of  the  British  were  chielly  din^cted  against  the  left  (lank, 
he  now  ordered  up  tho  Thirty-ninth  regiment  into  line  with 
and  on  the  loll  of  tho  Twenty-seventh.      Two  pieces  of  artil- 
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Irry  \vri*o  also  flctacluMl  to  tlio  left  of  tlu?  'I'hirly-ninfli  ;  imd 
ill  onlrr  inorc  comnlcfcly  to  protect  tliis  lliink,  colonel  Ainoy 
WHS  ordered  to  |i»nn  his  rejurinicnt,  tju;  Filly-lirst,  at  rij^ht  .iiit^Ies 
witli  the  line,  with  his  right  reslin;^  on  the  led  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth.  This  inovenuuit  was  badly  execute-d,  and  caused  some 
conliisiuii  in  fliat  (iiiartor,  wliich  however  was  immediately  rcc- 
til'KMl. 

The  enemy's  rif^lit  column  now  advanced  upon  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Thirty-ninth  re;^umeuts.  linfortunatc'ly,  at  this 
juucfure,  the  Fidy-lirst  regiment,  in  a  sudden  panic,  alter  deli- 
vering one  volley  at  random,  hroke  and  retreated  in  confusion, 
occasioning  tlie  same  disorder  in  the  second  hattalion  of  the; 
Thirty-ninth.  The  tire  on  the  enemy  by  this  time  becanu;  ge- 
neral from  right  to  leil ;  and  tlu;  artillery  poured  an  incessant 
and  d(;structivi>  stn'am  upon  tlie  enemy's  left  column.  Tlu;  latter 
end(,'avoure(l  to  sheltcu*  itself  behin<l  a  loghou>e,  which  soon 
uder  burst  into  a  blaze;  captain  Sadller  of  tli(>  Fillh  regiment, 
who  had  pniviously  occupied  it,  Iiaving  taken  the  precaution  to 
lire  it,  befonj  he  and  his  yagers  abandoned  it.  About  ten 
iuinut(;s  past  three,  the  IJrilish  line  came  on  with  a  ran'  I  dis- 
eiiarg<!  of  musketry,  whicli  was  well  returned  by  the  FilUi  and 
the  Tweiily-sevenlh  regiments,  and  the  tirst  battalion  of  tho 
Thirty-ninth  re;fiment.  The  fire  was  incessant  from  this  time 
until  about  twenty-five  minutes  belore  fl)ur  o'clock,  during 
which  period  general  Strieker  gall;uitly  contended  against  four 
times  his  luuubers.  Finding,  however,  that  the  unequal  con- 
test could  be  maintained  no  loufrer,  and  that  the  enemy  were 
about  to  outflank  liim,  he  was  compelled  t<>  retire  upon  his  re- 
serve, a  niovc'ineut  which  he  elfected  in  g<iod  order.  At  tlu^ 
point  occupied  by  this  regiment  Ik;  formed  his  brigade, and  tailing 
})ack,  took  j)ost  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  intrcncbments  for 
tl.c  defence  of  the  city.  Ib.'re  Ik^  was  joined  by  general  ^Vinder, 
\\  ho  had  been  stationed  on  the  \\<\st  side  of  the  city,  but  was 
now  ordiM'ed,  with  wneral  l)ou<flass's  Virginia  brigade  and 
captain  Hinl's  [Jnitc^l  8tates  dragoons,  to  lake  post  on  the  lell 
(d'  general  Strieker.  The  enemy  (iicamped  for  the  night  on 
t!ic  ground  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  without  attempt- 
in.  a  pursuit. 

TIiP  conduct  of  the  Haltimore  brigade,  with  the  exception  of 
the  !"ifty-fu*st  regiment  and  the  second  battalion  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth,  who  wen;  sei/.(Hl  with  the  panic  to  which  raw  troops  are 
so  nm(d»  subject,  deserved  the  highest  praise:  veterans  could 
not  have  doiK;  more.  Their  hxss  in  killed  and  wounded, amount 
ed  to  one  bimdrcd  and  sixty-thn^e,  among  whom  were  sonic 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Baltimore.     Adjutant  Jr.m'33 
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liowry  Donaldson,  of  the  Twenty-soventli  regiment,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  was  killed  in  the  hottest  of  the  light  ;  majors 
Heatii  and  Moore,  aiui  a  numlter  of  ftther  oilieers,  were 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  liritish  was  nearly  double  that  of 
the  Ainerieans,  according  to  th(Mr  own  ackn(»wledgm(>nt,  and 
probahly  was  nnieh  greater  in  reality.  In  their  ollicial  stale- 
nvMits  th<^y  eoni|)nt(!(l  tlu^  American  force  at  six  tiiousand,  a 
great  jiroportion  regulars,  and  the  loss  at  one  thousand  ;  ilata 
from  \\hi(di  wi;  may  infer  their  opinion  of  the  manner  iti  wliidi 
they  Were  reeeived. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
North  I'oint,  lieutenant-colonel  Sterre'tt  ;  majors  Heath  and 
Harry  of  tlie  FilUi  regiment;  captain  Spangler  of  tlie  York 
(Pennsylvania)  volunteers  ;  adjutant  Cheston,  wlio  was  slightly 
wounded;  lieutenant-colonel  Jjong  of  tlu^ 'J'wenty-sfn'enth  regi- 
ment, which  "  was  nnsur|iasse(i  in  bravery,  resolution  and  en- 
thusiasm ;"  lie'Utenant-colonel  I"\)wler  and  major  Steriger  of  the 
'I'hirty-mnth  regiment,  and  tin-  voltmteer  co;-ipanies  alta<died 
to  it  ;  captain  Quantril  from  llagerstown,  and  captain  ^h'ty,gar 
from  Hanover,  l*ennsylvani'i,  the  former  of  wliom  was 
wounded;  captain  Montiiomery  ;  I'rigade-niajors  ( ';\lhouii  and 
Fraily  ;  and  major  (leorge  P.  Stevenson,  aid  to  g^Ufiral 
Strieker,  wer(>  highly  and  most  deservedly  complimrnfed  in 
general  orders.  Majors  Moon^  and  liobinson,  of  the  'lAvcnty- 
seventli  regim(,'nt,  wvvo.  also  consj)icous  for  their  activity  ami 
gallantry  throughout  the  engagement. 

The  result  of  this  affair,  together  nn  if  h  the  death  of  the  l?iitish 
geiie'ial,  served   to  (di(;er   the  spirits  of  tlie  militia,  and   inspire 
ronlidence.     'J'he  brigades  of  general  St;m- bury  and  {''onuian  ; 
the  seamen  and  marines  under  (onunodore  liod<„'ers  ;  the  Pemi- 
s\l\ania    voltmteers,    under    cuIoikjIs    I'obean     and     I'indlay  ; 
the  Uallimore   artillery  under  colonel  Harris;   and   the  marine 
artillerv  under  captain  Stiles,  maimed  the  tren<dies  and  batterv , 
and  in  this  situation  spent   the  night  under  arms.      The  eiietny 
made    his    appearancr*  early    the   n(^xt  day   to  the  east   of   Iho 
iiitrenehments,  at   the  distance  of  two  miles,  whence  he  bad  a 
(nil  vicu  ol'  the  positi(»n  of  the  Americans.      During  tln'  morn- 
ing, b\    Ins   mancruvres   to  the  right,  he  seemed  to  show  an  in- 
tention ol'eoniing  down  by  the  I  larford  and  N'ork  roails  ;  to  bailie, 
vhiehd"'  .i^n  geiurffls  Winder  and  Strieker  adapied  their  mo'-<>. 
ments.     At  no<in  the  Mrifisii  eoncentrafj'd  their  lorc(>  in  front  ol' 
the  American   line,  approached  within  a  mile  ol'  ihe  mtreiKh- 
lii.'hts,   and    made   arraiiLjiMnents    li>r    an    atta(d<    that   e\ening. 
(leueral   Smilh,  therefore,   innnediatelv  drew   generals  \\'ind"r 
and  Sincker  nearer  tu  the  riyht  of  llie  enemy,  antl  ttrdered  thenj 
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to  fall 


his  flank 


upon   his  Hank  or  rear,  in  case  he  should  make  the 
attcinjit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  naval  attack  had  already  commenced. 
The  fleet,  afler  landing  the  troops,  as  before  mentioned,  pro- 
ceeded to  bond)ard  Fort  M'l  lenry,  which  commands  the  entrance 
of  tlic  harbour.     On  the  lJ3th,  about  sunrise,  the  British  had 
brou^lil  sixteen  sliips  within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  the  fort. 
M;i)()r  Armistead  arranged  his  force  in  the  following  manner:  the 
re^rular  artillerists  under  captain  Evans,  and  the  volunteer  artil- 
lerists under  cfi|)tain  Nicholson,  manned  the  bastions  in  tht;  star 
fort ;  captains  Bunbury,  Addison,  Rodman,  Berry  and  lieuten- 
ant-commandant Pemjington's    commands,  were  stationed  on 
th<i  lower  works;    and    the  infantry  under    lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart  and   major  Lane;  wi're  in  the  outer  ditch,  to  meet  iho 
enemy,  should  he  make  an  attemj)!  to  land.    The  assault  com- 
mence(i  from   five   bomb-vessels,  which   had    anchore<l   at  the 
disf.'iuce    of   two    mil(!s.     Thence,  finding    themselves    within 
striking  distan('(>.  and  at  the  sauK;  time  out  of  \hc  reach  of  the 
gnus  of  th(^  li»rt,  they  maintained  au   inc(>ssant   bombardiueut. 
'I'he  situation  of  the  garrison  was  painfully  inactive.'  and  highly 
pcM'iloiis;  and  y(^t  ev(;ry  man  stood  to  his  post  without  shrink- 
ing,     (hie  ol"  the    twenty-fnu"    poundjM's,    on    the    south-west 
bastion,  under  captain   Nicholson,  was  dismounteil,  killing  his 
second    lieulinant    and    wounding    several  of  his   men.     The 
ern'iny  now  approaching  somewhat  iu\'irer,  a  tremendous  (ire 
Mas  insUmtly  openeil  from  tin.'  Ibrt,  wliii  h  compelled  him  ])r(^- 
cipii.ilelv  to  return   to  his  former  position.     The  Iximbardmeiit 
was   kept  up  during  the  whole  day  and   night.     The  city,  as- 
sailed on    bdili   sides,  awaited  the  result  with  wakeful   silence: 
when  siiddciiK,  a'»oiii   midnight,  a  trenwudous  cannonadt.'  was 
lieard  in   the  direction  of  llie  besieged  fort;  and  the  allrighted 
populafioii   Ix'lieNed   that  all   was  over.     'I'heir  ll  ars,  however, 
NNcre  happily  soon  (piieted.    Souk;  barges  of  the  enemy,  having 
passed   I'ort    M'l  lenry  unobserved,  had   made  an   unsuccessfid 
atliiiipl  to  land  a  boilv  ol'  trtxips  ;  and  after  sullering  immense 
loss  from  the  guns  of  the  Cily  I5attery  and  I'ort  Covington,  bad 
ba.stilv  retired.      At  seven  o\'lock  next  inorMinL',  the  14lli,  the 
bombardment  of  the   fort  terminaU-d,  after  upwards  of  lifleen 
•       (bed  shells  had  lieen  thrown,  a  large  porlii»n  of  w  hicli  burst 
(»\er  llie  fort,  scattering  their  fragnif  nts  amongst  its  (U^fiinders 
and  materialls   injuiiiig  several  of  the  buildings.    The  pt-rsonal 
damage  sustained  was,  ncivertlu^less,  inconsiderable.    ( )nly  linir 
were  killed,  and    twenty-lour    wounded:    among    the  litrmer, 
lieutenant  Clagget  and  sergeant  Cleiiim,  of  caplain  XicholstMi's 
\olunleers,  j^reatly  lamented  by  their  IcUow-citiiienb  I'm'  their 
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personal  bravery  ami  hi^h  private  standiiiiij ;  and  ol'  tlie  latter, 
liriiferianl  liusscl,  a  gentleman  of  the  lialiiniori'  har,  of  l*en- 
ninirt(,ii\s  company,  who  nobly  persist(-i"  in  eontimjin<2;  al  his 
jiost  (liirin<^  the  whole  nttaek.    Str  En>^rav'uis^^pasrc22''iant('. 

In  the  course  of  the  niijht  oftlie  IMth,  ailmiral  Cochrane;  had 
lield  a  conll.'rentre  with  colonel  IJrooke,  tlu;  connnander  ol'  the 
l.ind  for*- 's,  at  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  reliiKiuish  tiie 
(.Milerj)rise  as  impracticable.  The  retreat  of  the  army  com- 
menced immediately,  and  was  highly  favoured  by  the  extrenu; 
darkness  and  the  contir'ued  rain ;  while;  the  uninterrupted 
C(jntinuance  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  IM'lIenry  served  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans.  In  the  meantime,  alonii; 
the  Am(M'i(  an  lines  ten  thousand  nu-n  waited  the  approach  of 
day  with  much  anxiety;  and  there  is  evi.-ry  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  would  have  rej)clled  tin;  euemy  wilji  great  loss,  had 
]je  made  an  attack.  "When  day  dawned,  however,  it  was-dis- 
eovered  tjiat  he  had  disapiK^arcd.  (leiieral  Winder,  with  the 
Virginia  hrigade,  captain  IJird's  dragoons,  major  liandal's  light 
corps  and  all  the  cavalry,  was  immediately  detached  in  jiui- 
suit  of  him  :  but  so  I'xhausted  wen;  the  troo|)s  with  cunli- 
nu(Ml  watciung,  having  been  imder  arms  during  three  da\s  and 
nights,  exposed  tin;  greater  j)art  of  the  lime  to  very  inedement 
weather,  that  it  was  found  impossible  tcj  do  any  thing  ni'trc 
than  j>i(d{  up  a  lew  stragglers,  liesides,  the  limc^  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  conniiencemeiit  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
liad  given  them  an  opportunity  of  protecting  their  embarkation 
in  such  a  manner  as  ellectually  to  see  lu'e  their  rear.  'I'he 
troops  v>'ere  taken  on  Ixtard  in  l)ie  eveiung  of  the'  sam(»  day  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  tlie  lOlh,  the  IJritish 
flvvA  dese'cnded  the  bay. 

The  intelligence  of  this  happy  event  was  received  ;  i  the 
neighbouring  cities  witli  demonstrations  of  raptm'fius  joy.  Ihit 
a  moiU'  lit  be|()re,  the  popidar  dismas  appeared  to  have  r<>a(died 
ils  acpi  •,  and  the  most  gloomy  anticipations  were  unlulged  ; 
lor  ail  tht^  larger  towns,  ecpially  with  Baltimore,  were  threat- 
ened witli  devastation.  The  feelings  of  the  iidiabitants  of  tho 
city  itself,  can  with  dilliculty  hr,  conceived.  Measures  v\ero 
taken  to  celebrate  the  occurrence',  und  to  rewani  those  who 
Jield  distinguished  conunands.  To  such  as  fell  in  the  sacred 
<'.tUSe  of  the  defence!  e)l"  the;ir  Himilie'S  aiiel  he»me's,  a  moniuuerit, 
to  be'  e-ree'te'el  in  the  e-e-ntre'  e)f  the  e'ity,  was  elecreeel.  Admi- 
ral ('e)e-hrane',  afle-r  the;  failure  e»f  this  ali('m|)t  em  l>altime)re», 
retM-ed  with  all  his  He'e't  anel  the  lanel  forces  to  th'-  West  Inelie-s, 
wilh  the  view  e)f  awailiug  the'  arrival  eif  reinleue'eMne-nts  fre>m 
England  ;  anel  ne)t  ejnly  abaniloneel  thu  idea  for  'he  prwscnt  of 
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nttark'm^  any  other  of  our  citios  or  larger  towns,  hut  also 
>vith(lnw  all  tlio  parties  which  had  hren  eii'ia'fcd  in  niaraudinii 
expeditions  into  tho  country  ah^nfj;  the  coast. 

Meanwliilc  events,  resulting];  in  successes  of  tho  most  brilliant 
character,  had  trans|>ired  on  the  northern  iVontier.  W'hih; 
admiral  (Jotdu'ano  was  threatening  the  sea-coast  with  devasta- 
tion, at  the  request,  ;is  lie  stated,  of  sir  (leorge  I'revost  ;  this 
ollicer,  wlio  was  invading  the  United  States  in  another  (piar- 
t<»r,  held  very  ditlbrent  language.  W  hile  lie  could  direct  tho 
British  forces  to  tlie  south  to  lay  waste  ami  destroy  (if  he 
really  ever  gav(i  such  din^ctions),  \\v.  was  a  great  stickler  for 
generous  and  honourable  warfare  on  the  borders  of  Canada, 
and  was  careful  to  issue  orders  of  the  most  conciliator}  kind. 
On  enferiuij  the  state  of  New  York,  in  hon<'\c(l  lanmiajre  "ho 
makes  known  to  its  peaceable  and  unofl!  luling  inhaljitanfs,  that 
they  have  no  cause  of  alarm,  from  this  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try, for  the  safety  of  themstdves  and  families,  or  for  tin;  secu- 
rity of  their  projKirty.  Me  explicitly  assures  them,  that  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  deuH.'an  themselves  ]U'aeeably,  they 
shall  be  j)rotected  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  homes,  and 
j)ermined  fre(;ly  to  pursU(*  their  various  occupations.  It  is 
against  tlu'  gov(!rnm(;nt  of  the  United  Stales,  by  whom  this 
unjust  and  unprovoked  war  has  been  d(!clared,  and  against  thoso 
wlu)  support  it,  either  openly  or  secretly,  that  tlie  arms  of  his 
majestv  are  directed.  'J'he  (piief  and  unolli'nding  inhabitants, 
not  found  in  arms,  or  otherwise  aitling  in  iiostililies,  shall 
meet  wilh  kind  usag(3  and  generous  treatment;  and  all  just 
conM)laints  against  any  of  his  majesty's  sidtjects,  ofli-ring  vio- 
|en«'(^  to  them,  to  their  f'lmilies  or  to  their  ()Ossessions,  shall 
be  inmiediately  redressed."  'J'here  is  nothing  said  cd'  retalia- 
tion, nor  the  slightest  hint  tb.at  hostilities  had  not  been  con- 
ducied,  on  ihe  part  of  the  Americans,  according  to  the  usages 
(d'  war.  With  th(!se  lair  words,  sir  (leorge  led  his  army  on 
I'laftsburg,  in  th'.'  statr-  rd'  N(>w  York,  about  the  beginning  of 
Septendx-r,  while  the  lirilish  licet,  under  captain  Duunie,  pro- 
ceeded up  Lake  ('hami)lain  on  Ids  left. 

!'repar;itions  ol' t|i(^  most  extensive  <lescription  had  been  made 
for  this  invasion.  Transporls  w  ith  tk*oo|)s  Iiad  ix-en  continually 
arriving  at  (iuei)ec  from  l')iigland,  during  the  monih>  ol  July  and 
August  ;  so  that,  at  the  time  when  sir  (Jeorge  I'nnost  entered 
the  American  territory,  his  army  was  f()urteen  thousand  strong, 
amonu  wliom  were  lari'e  bodies  of  Neterans  who  had  distm- 
guislicd  theniselves  under  Wellington.  'J'hc  joicc  consisted 
of  three  brij',ades  ai\d  a  corjts  of  reserve,  ea(di  connu.iudcd  by 
a  niajor-gcncral  of  e.\pericn<-e  ;  a  squadron  of  light  dragoons; 
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niul  ;in  immciisr  train  orartilN'ry.  Thccsxpcilitiou  had  in  view 
ail  olijcct  iiioic!  imporiant  tliaii  that  of  a  jucn;  inroad.  Tho 
dcfrat  ami  dcstniction  of  the  American  army,  then  lying  in  tho 
nc'ijhhourhnod  of  IMatlshiir^  ;  th(^  suhjn^alion  ol'lhc  country  as 
iai  as  Crown  I'oint  and  Ticondcroj^a,  lor  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  strong  posiiitjn  in  w  lii<di  to  winter;  and  ullinut'ely,  inco-op(;ra- 
tion  with  an  army  wiii(  h  was  to  invade  New  Vork  or  Con- 
necticut from  the  sea,  liic  separation  of  the  New  Eiigland  states 
i'njm  th''  union  i)y  tiie  line  ol"  the  river  Hudson,  were  the 
results  !it  wiii(di  sir  (leorgc*  Prcivost,  under  the  express  direc- 
tions ol'tlie  liritish  Prini-e  Kegent,  was  ord(;red  to  aim. 

Alh'r  general  1/anl  had  marched  lijr  tin;  Niagarii,  the  force 
Icll  at  riattshurg  under  general  Macomh  did  not  e.\cet>d  lilh-en 
liundred  regidars,  and  consisted  ehielly  of  invalids  and  ik.'W  re- 
cruits ;  .'ind  ol"  these  there  was  hut  one  battalion  properly  organ- 
ized. TIk'  lortilications  wert;  slight,  and  the  stores  and  ord- 
nance in  great  disorder.  The  IJritish  to.<k  pcts.scssion  of  tlio 
village  of  ('hamplaiu  on  tli*;  'M  of  Seplemhi-r  ;  and,  from  the; 
|>roelam.*iti<ins  and  the  impressnuMits  of  wagons  and  trams  in 
this  vicinity,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  t!ii!  immedial(,  ohject 
of  attack  was  IMaftshm'g.  Not  a  minute  was  lost  in  placing  'he 
Works  in  a  state  ol'  dcleiice.  In  o'-dcr  to  create;  enitil'ifieii  .'I'd 
/(•al  among  the  oIUccm's  and  men,  they  were  divided  into  de- 
tachments, and  stationeil  in  tlie  several  forts;  and  the  '/>  -wmi 
declared,  • 
its  own  work,  and  hound  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extreui 


jrders,  tiiat  each  detacdnnent  was  llie  ^a;  lison  of 


Al 


the  same  time,  lie  ca 


died 


on  general  Mooers,  o 


>fth 


!»!>- 


fori 


militia,  and  with  him  adopted  measures  lur  eajii.ig  iheni  out 
en  masse.     With  the  exce^r^'  >n  of  a  ftnv  niei'  a!id  som.'  hoys, 


who   fornu'd    themselves  in(< 


cernoany,  receive 


■d  rid 


es  aiK 


w 


ere  exc«.'edingly  useful,  tiie  iidiui.ii-.  't.s  (jf  Plattshurgj  with 
tiieir  families  and  id't-cts,  ded  fro!))  M;e  town. 

(leneral  INIooers,  having  collected  ahoul  seven  himdred 
militia,  advanci'd,  on  tin;  Uli  of  tin;  month,  seven  niiles  on  ijio 
lieekmantown  road,  to  watch  th(^  motions  of  the  enemy  and 
skirmish  with  them  as  tliey  aj>proa<died,  and  at  the  same  lime 
to  ohsti'iict  the  road  hy  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  felling 
trees.  Captain  Sj)rowl,  vvilh  two  himdred  men  of  the  Thir- 
teenth regiment,  wlio  was  posted  at  Dead  Creek  Uriilge,  on 
the  lake,  or  more  eastern,  road,  also  with  similar  oi)i<'cts,  was 
ordered  t(j  fortify  himself  with  two  fudd  picices  sent  with  him 
f^^  I  he  fi'irpose,  and  to  n;ceive  further  instructions  from  lieute- 
(iiint-coionel  Ajipling.  In  advance  of  this  position,  tin*  latt<'r 
.>l)"«' <  t  with  one  Inn  dred  ridemen,  was  recoimoilering  the 
awHPcmeiils  of  the  enemy.     Al  ila^liyht  on  the  Otjj,  the  enemy 
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wore  sorn  ndv  "rinij,  l)y  thvsc  roads,  in  two  ruliiniiis ;  the 
colmiiii  on  tho  I'cc^Uumntown  road  apiiroacliini^  morn  rapidly 
than  the  other.  (uMir^ral  Mocxu's's  militia  skirniisjicd  a  litfNj 
with  its  advance  parties,  hut,  with  th'>  exception  ol'a  (ew  hrav(5 
nuMi,  soon  hroke,  and  fled  in  fh(3  greatest  disorder.  A  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  and  filly  reiijMlars,  nndor  major  Wool, 
whicji  had  marched  to  their  support,  could  not  succeed  in  re- 
storin;j5  thrin  to  confidence. 

Clenc  ral  iMacjjnd),  findini;  that  tho  enemy's  ohjert,  in  makint; 
80  much  mor<»  rapid  a  march  on  the  western  tlian  the  lake  road, 
was  to  cut  oil'  the  detachments  of  captain  Sprowl  and  colonel 
Applini;',  (lesi)atclK'd  orrlers  to  tho  latter  ollicer  to  withdraw  tho 
troops,  make  a  junction  with  major  VV'«viI,  and  then  attack  tho 
enemy's  riglit  flank.  While  in  compliance  with  this  order, 
colonel  Applini;  fell  in  with  tho  head  of  a  column  of  tho  enemy 
sent  to  cut  him  oil";  and  had  they  made  this  movement  an 
instant  earlier,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  taken  ))risoner. 
As  he  retreated,  he  poured  a  destructive  fire  on  then)  from 
his  rillem(;n,  and  continued  to  annoy  <hem  untU  he  formetl  a 
jimction  with  major  \Vool.  The  column  of  the  enemy  or.  ihc 
lake  ro;id,  nolwithstandini^  that  consid(!rable  execution  bad 
been  done  by  captain  Sj)rowl's  two  field  pieces,  and  althou^;h 
iuipeded  in  its  advance  by  tho  fallen  tnies  and  lh(^  des^ructicja 
of  th(!  bridiz<!  over  Dead  ('reek,  as  well  as  harassed  by  a  ju;all- 
inu;lire  from  sonu;  jfun-boats  and  galleys  anchored  in  the  creek, 
still  continued  to  press  forward. 

The  villa<;e  of  IMattsburjr  stands  on  tlie  nortli  side  of"  the  small 
river  Saranac,  near  its  entrance  info  Lake  ( 'hamplain  ;  aiid  tho 
American  works  were  situated  on  tho  soutlk-rn  sid(s  die  ctly 
opposite.  'I'he  town  beinuf  no  longer  tenable,  owinfT  Ut  its 
occupation  by  th(^  enemy,  tho  parties  of  Apnling,  \^  oo'  an.! 
Sju'owl,  whicli  i);id  contested  the  advance:  of  tlu-'r  o^  jjonents 
step  by  step,  retrealed  within  the  Am<Tican  works  ii;  goixl 
order,  k(M^ping  up  a  brisk  fire  uiitil  they  undercover.  (Jen- 
eral  Macoiid*  nov/  (lir(>cted  the  passap  iver  the  bridge  on  ibo 
Saran.ic  to  b(Mlestroy(>(l.  This  order  ,is  not  ev(>  uti-d  \\  itliout 
some  (liliicuhy,  as  th(!  enemy  had  thr<  i  their  light  tioops  into 
•/he  houses  tii'ar  the  bridge,  and  annoyed  tlu;  Ajn(M'ic;ins  with 
llieir  small  shot  from  the  wimlows  id  balconies.  'J'hey  were 
at  length  dislodged  by  n  discharge  of  hot  shot  which  set  the 
buildings  on  lire.  Throughout  the  day  atienipts  \M're  luailo 
by  the  lirilish  to  obtain  possession  of  the  several  bridges  over 
the  river;  but  they  were  unsuccessful  in  every  instance.  As 
sof>n  as  the  whole  of  thi' American  troop-;  had  gained  the  south- 
ern baidcsoflhe  river,  the  plaidis  of  tlic  Irid/^es  had  been  taken 
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up,  fuid  placed  in  tho  fo'in  of  brc'st  works  ;  nud  Ixliiiid  these  fho 
iniMi  eliar^f(>(l  with  tlie  du'lenct!  ol"  llie  passages  liniily  ri;.sislt;d 
the  advances  of  the  enemy. 

The  cniMny,  now  masters  of  tlie  villa;i;o,  instead  ot'  attempt- 
\i\[f  to  storm  th(!  American  works  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
river,  wliicii  their  vast  snperii»rity  of  lorce  mi^ht  hav(^  enaliled 
thi^m  to  do,  contented  ihtinselves  with  enn-lin^  batteries  and 
tlii'owin::^  np  breastworks,  and  witli  I'rcfpient  attempts  to  carry 
tho  bridiies  and  cross  at  the  lords.  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
main  body  ol'  the  liritish  army  arrived  ;  and  «^rneral  iMacomb 
\vas  reinforced  bv  a  considerable  body  of  New  York  militia, 
and  of  volunt(>ers  from  \ho  mountain,"  of  V(;rmont.  Therr!  was 
now  scarcely  any  intermission  to  tlie  skirmishes  whicli  took 
place  belwer.'n  detachments  of  the  enemy,  and  tl»e  American 
militia  and  vcjbinteors  ;  whiU;  tho  former  were  <iettinLf  np  a 
train  of  batterini^  cannon,  ;ind  the  AnKM'ican  re!j;nlars  were 
labuMrin<i  incessantly  in  stren^thenin<;  and  extendinif  their 
works.  DnrinLX  this  time  a  handsonu;  allair  was  achi<!vcd  by 
captain  .MHllassin,  who,  crossiiiLj  the  ri\or  in  the  nij^lit,  assailed 
a  i^uard  of  British  regulars  of  mor<^  than  three  times  his  num- 
b».M's,  stationed  at  a  masked  battery  which  had  been  for  some 
days  preparing,  and  whi<ii,  when  co'npieted,  would  have  ijiveri 
incalculable  anncjyant'o,  drove  them  from  their  post,  and  de- 
molisiieii  th«^  Iwittery.  lie  returned  to  tlie  American  camp  witli 
tlie  loss  of  iMi-lv  three  men  nnssinjj.  For  this  jrailant  action 
Ik-  rec>i-,cd  the  public  thanks  ol'liis  ■  -nr-ral,  and  th(,'  brevet  rank 
ul"n»ijjor  fro. a  the  president  of  ilie  liiiled  Stat(.'S. 

On  the  mi»rnin|L;  nf  the  Htli  of  Sept<  niluir,  tin;  (illh  day  of 
th(i  siej^e,  the  motives  which  induced  tin;  British  "^'eneral  to 
delay  his  assault  upmi  the  Amerjcan  works  became  a|>parent. 
ItelyinjLi  on  his  ability  to  carry  them,  however  tiiey  miulit  be 
slren^iihened  an^i  ll)rtilied,  In-  had  await«'d  the  arrival  of  the 
Briii.sh  fled,  in  the  Uliel'  that,  with  irs  ts'-operation,  he  could 
make  an  easy  eoiKpiest  not  ordy  of  th»>  American  army,  but  alr,o 
ol*  their  llect  on  l^ake  Ciiamplain,  then  l>in<^  at  anchor  in 
Cumberkmil  I»ay,  in  front  of  tho  t«)wn  of  Plattsbur;^.  On  that 
(lay  tile  Briiish  licet,  consisting  of  ijic  frigate  (\.nliance,  car- 
rvnii  thirt\-nine  j^uns,  fwtMitv-se\en  of  which  wei'(^  tweiif\- 
liuir  [)oimders  ;  the  brii;  Lmihf,  of  sixteen  i;uns  ;  the  sloops 
( 'lud<an(l  l"'iiich,each  <'arr\  in^rlcven  ;,Mins;  and  thirt(,'en  <;alleys, 
llveof  which  carried  two  mms,  andthe  reniaindt'r  one  mni,eacl«, 
was  seen  cominLj  roun»l  Cund.'^'riand  Head.  The  American 
l*eet,  under  eommod»jrc  \ri)<int»u;ih,  comprised  the  Sanito^a, 
carrying  t\v<'nt>-si\  ;iuns,  ei«4;ht  of  whicdi  were  loiiu;  twenty- 
four  pounders;  the  Iviirle,  of  twenty  i^uns  ;  the 'I'icondcrega, 
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of  sovonfccn ;  Ihn  Prchlr,  sovon  ;  nnd  ten  gnlloys,  six  carrying 
two  ji^uns,  (iM(l  tlic  n'maiiuior  <in(;  n^un.  liesidcs  tlio  advanta<ji;(! 
whicit  tiic  enemy  possessed  in  being  able  to  choose  their  posi- 
tion, tlieir  force  was  nuicii  superior.  Tlie  niunher  of  guns  in 
the  IJritish  ihi't  amoimtcd  to  ninefy-fivo,  and  of  men,  to  uj>\vards 
of  a  thousand  ;  while  the  Americ^ans  had  only  eighty -six  guns, 
and  eight  liuixhed  and  twenty  men.  <  )ne  of  the  American  ves- 
sels had  been  i)uilr  with  ahnost  incredible  despatcli  :  eighteen 
days  before,  the  trees  of  wliicli  it  was  constructed  were  actually 
gnnving  on  ijio  shon.'s  of  the  lake. 

'J'he  American  V(\ssels  were  moored  in  line,  with  five  gun- 
boats or  galleys  on  each  flaidt.  At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  immcs 
tliatel)  on  getting  round  Cumberland  Ileail,  captain  Downie, 
the  iiritish  <-ommander,  anchored  in  line  abreast  <jf  the  Auh^ri- 
can  srpjad'on,  and  at  about  three  himdred  yards  distance.  The 
Confiance,  captain  Downie's  own  vessel,  was  opposed  to  the 
Saratoga,  M'Donougirs  vessel;  the  Linnet  to  the  Eagle;  the 
Hritish  galleys  and  one  of  their  sloops,  to  the  Ticonderoga,  the 
Preble  and  the  h.fl  division  of  the  American  galleys  ;  their  otlicr 
sloop  was  opposed  to  the  galleys  on  the  right. 

In  this  situation  the  wiioK^  force  on  both  sides  became  en- 
gaged ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  the  firing  of  the  first  gun 
irom  the  Conli/mce  had  be<n  the  signal,  the  contest  conunen- 
ced  between  general  .MaC(Mub  and  Sir  (ieorge  I'njvost.  One 
of  the  Hrilish  slooj^s  was  soon  tl  mau  out  of  th(.'  engagement 
by  ruunuig  on  a  reef  of  rocks  whence  she  c(jidd  not  be  extri- 
cated, while  several  of  their  galleys  were  so  roughly  handled 
as  to  be  coujpelled  to  j)ull  out  of  the  way.  liut  the  fat(;  of 
this  interesting  battle,  in  which  the  two  competitors  lor  r  aval 
superiority  were  for  the  second  time  matched  in  "squadron, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  result  of  the  engagement  betwe(.'U  the 
two  lariiesf  shios.  The  Aujerican  commodore  had  now  main- 
tained  th(;  unequal  contest  for  two  hours;  and  notwithstanding 
the  greater  weight  of  the  enemy's  battery  seemed  to  incline  tljc 
scale  of  victory  in  liis  favour,  he  sufll'red  |)rodigiously.  The? 
chances  a'j:ainst  the  Saratoga  were  acrideiitally  increased  by  tluj 
commander  of  the  Iviglc,  who,  being  unable  to  bring  Ins  guns  to 
bear  as  he  widied,  cut  his  ca!)le,  and,  anchoring  between  flio 
Ticondernga  and  Saratoga,  exposed  th(>  latter  vessel  to  a  galling 
\\\T  from  the  enemy's  brig  the  Litmet.  'J'he  guns  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  Saratoga,  wi  re,  by  this  time,  <'ither  dismounted  or  en- 
tire l\  unin  uiau'calile,  and  the  sitiiatioiiof  tlw  enemy  was  little  bet- 
ter :  to  eac|»  tlu^  liii-tuiie  (»f  the  d;iy  depended  upon  lh(?  (  xecuti.pu 

of  one«»f  the  st  (blUeuIt  of  naval  nriiKCuvres,  thai  of  wiiwlitig 

the  vessel  rouuil,  and  bringing  a  new  broadside  to  bear.     The 
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Coiilianoe  cssayctl  it  in  vain,  hut  tlio  ctlorls  of  tlin  Saratoga 
wrrc  sijcccssrul :  a  stern  anchor  U'ing  put  on  and  tli(!  bower 
cable  t'Ut,  tlu;  sliip  windcil  roinid.  A  fresh  broadside  was 
now  broiiL'lit  to  bear  on  the  eneujy's  lViu;ate ;  wliii-b,  shortly 
alter  its  (l(  livery,  surren^lered.  xNo  sooner  liad  the  ( 'oidianec; 
surrendered,  than  tlie  Sarato«j;a's  broadside  was  spruni^  to  hear 
ui)on  the  liinnot,  whicli  struek  its  llan^  filleen  minutes  after- 
wards, (hie  sh»oj)  liad  stnudc  to  the  ICauh;  sonu;  time  before; 
and  the  Tieondfiroga  caused  the  surrender  of  the  reinainini; 
shxtp.  Three  of  the  j^^alloys  were  sunk  ;  the  ten  others  eseaped. 
lU  the  time  this  desperale  contest  was  over,  tlien.*  was  scarcely 
a  mast  in  either  scjuadron  capable  of  bearing  a  sail,  and  tiio 
•greater  part  ol*  the  vessels  were  in  a  sinking  state.  'J'hen; 
were  liftv-fivo  round  shot  in  tiKiliull  of  the  JSarato^a,  and  in  thr; 


Comianci^  one  liundred  anil  five 


Ti 


le  »^arato<fa  was  twice  set 


on  lire  by  hot  shot.  Ol*  the  crew  of  tli(;  Coiiliance,  liltv  were 
killed,  and  sixty  wounded  ;  among  tlie  former  was  captain  J  )ow- 
nie.  (  hi  board  the  Saratoga,  lliere  wt-re  tweiity-eigiil  killed,  >i' 
uhom  lieutenant  (lambh)  was  oiu',  and  twenty-nine  wounded, 
liieuteiiant  Stansbury,  of  theTiconderoga,  son  of  general  Staiis- 
bur\  of  Maryland,  lost  his  lile;  and  heutenant  Smitli,  a<Mini£ 
ii(  uteiiaiil  Spencer  and  midshipman  i'alduiii  were.'  among  the 
\vounded.  'J  he  total  loss  in  the  American  scpiadron  amounted 
to  lil'ty-two  killed,  and  iiHy-eiglit  wounded.  The  enemy  had 
<'ighty-l<)ur  killed,  and  one  h'uuh'ed  and  ten  wounded.  Tlie 
action  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

'J'his  engagement,  so  deeply  interesting  and  on  the  result  of 
wljich  so  much  was  at  stake,  took  place  in  sight  of  the  hostile 
armies.  Hut  tli(\y  were  by  no  means  (piiet  s|)<'ctators  of  the 
scene:  a  tremendous  camionail(!  was  kept  up  (hiring  the  whole 
time,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  bombs,  rockets  and  Ji(>t  balls. 
Tlire(>  desperate  ellt)rts  were  mad('  by  the  IJriiish  to  cross  the 
river  and  stnrm  the  American  works,  in  which  they  were  as 
often  re|)ulsed  with  '-onsidtM'alih'  loss.  'JMieir  ardour,  however, 
naturally  abated,  after  witnessing  the  painful  sigh'.,  so  little  e\- 
pect((i,  of  till'  capture  of  nearly  lliei!"  whole  licet.  vMthough 
the  bring  was  kept  up  until  dark,  the  jtlans  of  sir  (leorge  i're- 
viist  w-  re  completely  frustrated.  Now  that  the  Americans  had 
the  Command  of  Lake  ( 'liam|ilain,  the  possession  of  their  works 
on  the  land  could  not  serve  him  in  any  furliier  design;  atid  in 
the  meiiiitime,  he  was  exposed  to  danger  whicji  increased  with 
th(^  hourly  augmentation  of  llut  American  force.  lie  deter- 
mined hercfore  to  raise  the  siege.  I'nder  cover  of  the  night 
he  sent  oil' all  the  ba'Tj'ai'e  and  artillri\  for  which  he  coulrl 
obtain  means  of  transportation  ;  and  precipitately  litllowed  with 
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nil  bis  rorccs,  IcvivinLT  iH-hind  liiin  \\\r  sick  mikI  wtamdcil.  At 
(layl»r»'!ik  nf  the  TJili,  when  lliis  movcmmt  uus  «lisr(ivi':t'(l,  Ih; 
was  pursued  li)  the  Anicricans.  'J'hfy  captured  some  sfrajr- 
•.flirs,  and  covcnMl  llu;  cscnpr  of  a  grca  niindM-r  nf  deserters  ; 
liiit  were  preveiifrd  by  l>ad  weatiior  iVoiii  roiiliMuiiej;  tbe  pur- 
suit beyniid  ( 'ba/A  ,  n  <bstnnf(Mil'  I'oiirteeii  miles  iVoin  I'lalt.s- 
biir''.  Tbe  loss  ol'  tbe  Hritisb  in  killed,  wuimded  and  mis.siiii: 
was  alxMit  fdbi  i»  liuiidred  men:  of  tlu,' Americans,  tbirly-seveu 
killed,  sixty-two  wrmnd«'d  and  twenty  missiniij.  Vast  cpiaiili- 
ties  of  provisions,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  wliic  b 
tbe  enemy  bad  not  time  to  take  witii  tliem  «»r  destroy,  jell  into 
tbe  bands  (d'  liie  Americans,  in  tlu;  course  of  tbe  day  ;  and  iIk; 
amount  was  ^^really  increased  by  wliat  were  allerwards  found 
Indilen  ii»  marsbes,  or  buried  in  tbe  ^roimd.  I'romulions  of 
all  u  bo  distinuuisbed  tliemselves  on  tbis  ;f|ori(»us  day  inniiedi. 
ately  took  place:  at  tb«^  b«ad  of  tbe  list  were  general  .Mac(»iiih 
and  counuodori;  M'Donougb. 

'I'bose  (d'  the  Hrifisb  army  and  navy  wbo  fell,  were  interred 
wilb  tbe  iionuurs  <d"  war.  Tbe  bum:in(>  attention  of  tbe  Ame- 
rii-ans  to  tbe  wounded,  and  tbeir  generous  |)oliteness  to  llic 
prisoners,  were  aeknowl(>dged  in  grateful  terms  by  captain 
Prvng,  till'  snetu^ssor  of  captain  Downie,  in  bis  olfirial  despat(  b 
to  tbe  Hrili^b  admiralty. 

'I'iui-^  was  tins  portentous  invasion  most  jia|>pily  rc|»elled  ; 
anotber  of  our  in! md  seas  made  glorious  in  all  coming  time; 
and  tJK^  "  star-spangb'd  banner"  waved  in  triumpb  over  the 
waters  of  Cbanjplain,  as  over  tbosecd'  l')rie  anri  Ontario.  The 
lakes,  tbose  noble  leattires  of  oin'  great  ronfijieut,  are  umw 
viewed  nitb  an  interest  wbicli  is  associated  witb,and  lieigbterK  d 
l)y,  tbe  recollectidiis  of  victories  won  i"ron>  powerful  enemies 
in  I  bo  absortion  of  our  rigbts. 
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Unanimity  of  Sentiment  in  Congress — Negotiations  with  Great  Britain— British 
Sine  (iua  Non — Hartford  Convention— Mr.  Biddle's  Report  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania—Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government  from  Washington  agitated— Mr.  Dai- 
las  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Trcabury— Improvement  in  our  Finances- Affairs  to 
the  Southward — Attack  on  Fort  Bowyer  most  gallantly  repulsed — Inroad  into  Flori- 
da, and  CaptureofPens<icola,  by  General  Jackson— Invasion  of  Louisiana  meditated 
by  the  British — Preparations  for  Resistance — Arrival  of  General  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans — His  Prcf-cnce  inspires  Confidence— British  Fleet  arrives  off  the  Coast- 
Capture  of  the  American  Gun- Boats— Martial  Law  proclaimed  by  General  Jackson 
— Tlie  Pirate  Lafitte— British  Forces  land  within  seven  Milus  of  New  Orleans— Bat- 
tle of  the  23d  of  December— Results  of  the  Battle— General  Jackson  encamps,  and  for- 
tifies himself— Affairs  of  the  28tii  of  December,  and  1st  of  January,  1815 — Position  of 
the  American  Troops — British  prepare  to  storm  tiie  American  Works  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi— Memorable  Battle  of  the  8th  of  January—Death  of  General  Pack- 
enham— Defeat  and  Terrible  Carnage  of  the  British  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  River — 
Americans  driven  from  thc.r  Intrenchments  on  the  Right  Bank — Louisiana  evacu- 
ated by  the  British— UnsucrLssful  Bombardment  of  Fort  St.  Philip  by  the  British — 
Depredations  of  Admiral  Cockburn  along  the  Southern  Coast— Peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain—Terms of  the  Treaty— Conclusion. 


The  national  legislature  convened,  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1814,  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  which  had  existed 
in  that  body  for  many  years  previous.  Party  spirit,  it  is  true,  still 
glowed  beneath  its  ashes ;  but  whatever  variety  of  sentiment 
might  prevail  with  respect  to  the  past,  and  as  to  the  men  in  power, 
there  was  but  little  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  fui  are.  The 
accusation  of  being  subject  to  French  influence  could  no  longer 
be  brought  against  the  administration  ;  the  war  had  now  become 
a  war  of  defence;  and  the  recent  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  that  she  was  not 
wantonly  pursuing  hostilities. 

The  whole  country  felt  the  neglect  with  which  Great  Britain 
had  treated  our  ministers  in  Europe.  Suffering  them  at  first 
to  remain  for  months  unnoticed,  and  afterwards  shifting  the 
place  of  negotiation,  she  had  endeavoured,  with  a  duplicity  un- 
becoming a  great  nation,  to  prolong,  for  half  a  year,  a  treaty 
which  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  day.  But  when  the 
first  occurrence  which  took  place  on  the  meeting  of  the  British 
and  American  commissioners  was  made  known,  it  produced 
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a  burst  of  indignation  from  all  parties,  both  on  the  floor  of 
congress  and  throughout  the  union.  It  was  now  thought  that 
all  hopes  of  peace  were  at  an  end,  and  the  people  began  to 
prepare  their  minds  for  a  long  and  bloody  war.  In  the  in- 
structions which  they  had  received,  our  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  pass  the  subject  of  impressment  in  silence  for  the 
present.  By  the  pacification  of  Europe,  the  motives  which 
had  induced  Great  Britain  to  resort  to  impressment,  no  longer 
existed — the  practice  had  ceased  with  its  alleged  necessity. 
The  subject  of  blockade,  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  also  at 
an  end;  and  could  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.  In  fact  there  was  nothing  in  controversy 
between  the  two  nations :  and  a  war  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  us  by  the 
English  and  French  belligerents,  came  naturally  to  a  conclusion 
when  peace  was  restored  to  Europe. 

Perhaps  our  government  was  censurable  for  manifesting  this 
great  anxiety  for  peace ;  perhaps  we  ought  never  to  have  yield- 
ed, until  sonfie  provision  had  been  made  by  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent the  future  recurrence  of  the  detestable  abuses  inseparable 
from  the  practice  of  impressing  her  seamen  from  our  vessels. 
But  the  nation  at  this  moment  required  peace ;  we  had  suffered 
much  from  our  inexperience  during  this  first  war;  and  a  few  years 
of  repose  would  enable  us  to  vindicate  our  rights  with  greater 
hope  of  success.  It  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Great 
Britain,  by  this  time,  felt  that  she  had  paid  dearly  for  the  im- 
pressment of  Americans  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  that  hereafter  she  would  be  cautious  of  seizing  the  persons, 
or  interfering  with  the  commerce  of  our  citizens.  Besides,  a  war 
is  seldom  so  successful  as  to  enable  the  victor  to  wrin^  from  his 
enemy  an  acknowledgement  of  his  wrong;  it  is  by  the  resistance 
made,  and  the  injury  inflicted,  that  its  object  is  attained.  The 
sincere  wish  of  the  American  government  for  peace  was  net 
mot  in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  the  British  commissioners. 
The  latter  proposed  at  once,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  the  surrender 
of  an  immense  portion  of  the  American  territory,  and  a  total 
relinquishment  of  the  lake  shores.  These  new  and  unwarrant- 
able pretensions  excited  universal  astonishment.  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  the  English  commissioners  would  descend  to  the 
trifling  artifice  of  prolonging  the  negotiation  by  proposing  terms 
from  which  they  meant  to  recede?  Could  they,  consistently 
with  the  dignity  of  their  nation,  recede  from  them?  If  seriously 
made,  such  proposals  argued  either  a  surprising  ignorance  of 
the  situatioji  of  the  United  States,  or  a  disposition  to  insult  our 
government  in  the  grossest  manner. 
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A  subject  which  was  brought  before  the  legislature  of  Penn 
sylvania  furnished  a  strong  proof  of  the  general  disposition  to 
unite  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  The  leaders  of  the  party  in 
the  New  England  states  opposed  to  the  war,  had  grown  every 
day  more  and  more  intemperate,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  those  districts,  on  the  contrary,  was  becoming 
better  reconciled  to  it.  Under  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  real  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  it  was  suggested  that  a  convention,  to 
consist  of  delegates  from  the  different  states  composing  New 
England,  should  meet  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  Its  object, 
according  to  rumour,  was  no  less  than  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  dismemberment  of  the  union.  Whatever  were  the 
views  of  its  projectors,  the  proposal  was  not  received  with 
much  favour.  Deputies  from  only  three  states,  representing 
scarcely  a  third  of  New  England,  convened;  and  a  short  session 
terminated  in  the  adoption  of  a  declamatory  address  on  subjects 
now  nearly  forgotten,  and  a  remonstrance  or  memorial  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.,  enumerating  some  objections  to 
the  federal  constitution. 

This  extraordinary  paper  was  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  for  the'r  approbation,  and  was  rejected  by 
them  all.  In  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee ;  and  a  noble  and  eloquent  report  on  the  subject 
was  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  opposition,  (Mr.  Biddle,  now 
President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,)  in  which  the  causes 
of  complaint  set  forth  were  clearly  refuted,  the  constitution  of 
the  union  was  ably  vindicated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  memo- 
rialists severely  censured.  Let  it  be  the  warm  prayer  of  every 
American,  that  the  confederacy  of  the  states,  a  fabric  reared 
by  the  hands  of  sages  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots, 
may  be  eternal.  Flow  much  bloodshed  has  it  not  saved  already, 
and  how  much  will  it  not  save  in  future  ?  Let  us  place  before 
our  eyes  the  eternal  wars  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  learn 
from  them,  that  independent  powers  immediately  adjacent  to 
each  other  are  natural  enemies.  What  strength  does  not  this 
glorious  union  give  to  each  individual  state  J  aiid  what  conse- 
quence does  it  confer  on  each  individual  citizen,  who  is  there- 
by made  the  member  of  a  great  nation,  instead  of  being  one  of 
a  petty  tribe  '  Let  us  hope  that  no  unhappy  jealousies,  no  irre- 
concilable interests,  may  arise  to  break  in  sunder  the  bonds  by 
which  we  are  united  ! 

Another  important  matter  was  brought  before  congress 
during  the  present  session.  The  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Washington  by  the  British  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  the  opponents  of  that  place  as  the  seat  of  government,  to 
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Mr.  Dallas  appuintcd  Secretary  of  the  Treasury Afl'airs  to  the  Southwanl. 

advocate  the  selection  of  anotlier  site ;  and  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  that  their  views  would  prevail.  But 
these  fears,  and  the  subject  which  gave  rise  to  them,  were  soon 
put  to  rest.  Veneration  for  the  groat  father  of  our  republic 
exercised  a  successful  influence ;  and  the  city  of  Washington 
is  now  destined  for  ages,  and  it  is  hoped  for  ever,  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  States. 

Our  finances  at  this  critical  moment  appeared  to  revive, 
under  the  indefatigable  industry  and  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
whom  the  President  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  His  plans  were  characterized  by  the  greatest  bold- 
ness, but  were  unfolded  in  so  luminous  a  manner  as  to  carry 
conviction  to  every  mind.  He  may  be  said  to  have  plucked 
up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  nation  by  the  locks.  At  the  same 
time,  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  addition  to  his  other 
avocations,  were  discharged  by  Mr.  Monroe.  In  undertaking 
this  office,  he  exhibited  no  small  courage ;  for  it  had  become 
a  forlorn  hope  of  popularity :  he  was  happily  rewarded  by  the 
most  fortunate  success  in  all  his  measures,  and  by  the  applause 
of  the  whole  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  attention  was  awakened  by  the  alarm- 
ing aspect  of  affairs  to  the  southward. 

General  Jackson,  after  concluding  the  treaty  recounted  in  u 
former  chapter  with  the  main  body  of  the  Creeks,  residing  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  had  transferred  his  head  quarters  to 
Mobile.  Here,  he  received  certain  information  that  three  Brit- 
ish ships  of  war  had  arrived  at  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida,  then 
a  possession  belonging  to  the  Spanish  nation,  with  whom  we 
were  at  peace,  and  had  landed  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  guns  for  arming  the  Indians,  with 
the  view  of  making  an  assault  upon  Fort  Bowyer,  a  battery 
situated  on  Mobile  Point  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  Mo- 
bile Bay.  He  also  learnt  that  the  fleet  of  admiral  Cochrane 
had  been  reinforced  at  Bermuda,  and  that  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  with  transports  having  ten  thousand  troops  on  board,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  some  of  the  southern  states,  were  daily 
expected.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  immediately 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  calling  for  the  whole 
quota  of  militia  from  that  state. 

The  three  vessels  at  Pensacola,  having  been  joined  by  an- 
other  vessel,  and  having  taken  the  troops  on  board,  sailed  from 
thence,  and  appeared,  on  the  15th  of  September,  off  Mobile 
Point.  The  naval  force,  mounting  in  all  ninety  guns,  was 
commanded  by  captain  Percy :  the  land  troops,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  marines,  two  hundred  Creeks  headed  by 
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raptain  Woodbine,  and  twenty  artillerists,  with  a  battery  of  one 
twelve-poundcr  and  a  iiowitzer,  were  under  ihc  conirnandof  tbe 
infamous  colonel  Nicholls.  On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  having  been  landed,  the  attack  com- 
menced by  a  bombardment  from  the  vcss(?ls,  and  a  caimonado 
from  the  two  pieces  ofartillery,  which  had  been  planted  at  a  small 
distance  fron).  and  in  the  rear  of,  the  fort.  Fort  Bowyer  mounte'i 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  commanded  by  major  Law- 
rence, of  the  Second  regiment  of  infantry,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  under  him.  With  this  disproportionate  force,  ho 
soon  drove  the  enemy's  troops  from  their  position  on  shore,  by 
discharges  of  grape  and  canister;  and,  after  a  cannonade  of  three 
hours,  compelled  the  vessels  to  retire,  with  great  loss.  Captain 
Percy's  ship,  carrying  twenty-two  thirty-two-pounders,  was 
driven  on  shore  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  where 
she  su^ercd  so  severely,  that  those  on  board  were  obliged  to  set 
her  on  fire.  Of  her  crew,  originally  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
only  twenty  effected  their  escape.  The  other  ships,  besides 
being  considerably  injured,  lost  eighty-five  men  in  killed  and 
Avounded,  and  returned  to  Pensacola  to  repair  their  damage ; 
while  the  troops  retreated  to  the  same  place  by  land.  They 
were  again  welcomed  by  the  governor,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

General  Jackson,  now  a  major-general  in  the  army,  and 
commander  of  the  southwestern  military  district  of  the  United 
States,  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  governor  of  Pen- 
sacola on  his  reprehensible  conduct  in  harbouring  and  assisting 
our  enemies,  determined  to  seek  redress,  without  waiting  for 
authority  from  the  American  government.  Having  received  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thousand  Tennessee  militia  and  some 
Choctaw  Indians,  he  advanced  to  Pensacola.  On  tbe  6th  of 
November,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that  post,  and  im- 
mediately sent  major  Pierre  with  a  flag  to  the  governor.  This 
officer,  however,  was  fired  upon  from  the  fort,  and  obliged  to 
return,  without  communicating  the  object  of  his  mission.  Jack- 
son then  reconnoitered  the  fort,  and  finding  it  defended  both  by 
British  and  Spaniards,  made  arrangements  for  storming  the  town 
the  next  day.  The  troops  were  put  in  motion  at  daylight.  They 
had  encamped  to  the  west  of  the  town  during  the  night;  and  in 
order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  suppose  that  the  attack  would  be 
made  from  that  quarter,  the  general  caused  part  of  the  mounted 
men  to  show  themselve:^  on  the  west,  whilst  with  the  great 
body  of  the  troops  he  passed  undiscovered,  in  the  rear  of  the 
fort,  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  town.  His  whole  foice  became  visible 
when  a  mile  distant,  and  advanced  firmly  to  the  town,  although 
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there  were  seven  British  armed  vessels  on  their  left,  a  stronjj: 
fort  ready  to  assail  them  on  the  right,  and  I  atterics  of  heavy 
cannon  in  front.  On  entering  the  town,  a  battery  of  two  can- 
nuns,  loaded  with  ball  and  grape,  was  opened  on  the  central 
column,  composed  of  regulars,  and  a  shower  of  musketry  poured 
from  the  houses  and  gardens.  This  battery  was  soon  carried, 
juid  the  musketry  were  silenced.  Tlic  governor  now  made  his 
appearance  with  a  flag,  and  offering  to  surrender  the  town  and 
fort  unconditionally,  begged  for  mercy.  This  was  granted, 
and  protection  given  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  commandant  of  the  fort,  nevertheless,  kept  the 
Americans  out  of  possession  until  midnight ;  and  evacuated  it 
just  as  they  were  preparing  to  make  a  furious  assault.  On  the 
8th,  the  British  withdrew  with  their  shipping ;  and  Jackson, 
having  accomplished  his  purpose,  set  out,  on  the  9th,  on  his 
return  to  Mobile. 

By  fhc  1st  of  September  it  was  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  negotiations  pending  between  the  United 
Statc;s  and  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  formidable  preparations  were 
making  for  an  invasion  of  Louisiana.  Governor  Claiborne 
therefore  ordered  the  two  divisions  of  the  militia  of  that  state, 
the  first  under  general  Villere  and  the  second  under  general 
Thomas,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  He  also  issued  an  animating  address,  calling 
on  the  inhabitants  to  turn  out  en  masse^  for  the  defence  of  their 
families  and  homes.  On  the  16th  of  September,  a  number  of 
the  citizens  convened,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  civil 
authorities  in  devising  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  late  Edward  Livingston,  since  so  distinguished  as  a  crimi- 
nal jurist,  was  chosen  president  of  the  meeting.  After  an  elo- 
quent speech,  he  proposed  a  spirited  resolution,  going  to  repel 
the  calumnious  insinuation  that  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
were  disafTected  to  the  American  government,  and  manifesting, 
as  far  as  language  could  do,  their  determination  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  meeting  unani- 
mously, and,  when  made  public,  was  received  with  demonstra- 
tions of  universal  applause. 

Thus  far,  the  war  had  been  felt  in  this  portion  of  the  union 
only  in  -ts  effects  on  commercial  and  agricultural  property. 
\n  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  trade  and  the  low  price 
of  all  kinds  of  produce,  the  people  had  suflered  much.  The 
banks  had  [stopped  payment,  and  distresses  of  every  kind  had 
l)e_(i!;un  to  be  felt.  The  great  mass  of  the  planters  of  Louisiana, 
(at  least  those  of  French  origin)  of  an  amiable  and  gentle  di*' 
position,  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  war;  and,  outsidr 
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of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  militia  could  scarcely  he  said 
to  he  organized,  much  less  disciplined  or  armed.  Nothin|i; 
short  of  an  actual  invasion  could  rouse  th  :.  In  the  city  the 
case  was  difTerent.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as 
if  sensible  of  the  feeble  help  which  they  could  expect  from  tho 
general  government,  the  inhabitants  had  manifested  the  greatest 
alacrity  in  qualifying  themselves  for  taking  the  field  against 
an  invader.  Every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  become 
a  soldier,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  city  of  the  country  were 
there  such  frequent  and  elegant  displays  of  well  disciplined 
and  well  dressed  volunteer  companies.  The  aptitude  of  French- 
men for  the  profession  of  arms  was  now  shown  to  have  been 
inherited  by  their  descendants ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  natives 
of  France,  men  who  had  served  in  her  armies,  were  inter- 
mingled with  them.  The  free  people  of  colour,  a  numerous 
class,  were  permitted,  as  a  privilege,  to  form  volunteer  compa- 
nies and  wear  uniform  :  some  of  these  were  natives,  but  the 
greater  part  were  refugees  from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  dissensions,  hitherto  of  frequent  occurrence,  between  what 
were  termed  the  American  and  French  inhabitants,  were  healed 
by  a  nnion  of  dislike  to  the  English,  and  of  l)earty  determina- 
tion to  frustrate  their  designs. 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  for 
safety,  was  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  its 
exceeding  difficulty  of  access  to  an  enemy  invading  by  sea. 
In  front  is  a  shallow  coast,  and  the  principal  entrance  is  a  river, 
which,  after  crossing  the  bar,  is  narrow,  deep  and  rapid,  and  of 
a  course  so  winding  that  it  was  easy  to  fortify  it.  To  the  west 
are  impassable  swamps,  and  on  the  east,  the  low  marshy  coasts 
can  be  approached  only  through  a  shallow  lake.  The  most 
natural  defence  of  such  a  country,  would  be  gun-boats,  or  ves- 
sels drawing  little  water  and  capable  of  being  easily  transferred 
from  place  to  place.  Great  uneasiness,  however,  prevailed,  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  for  opposing  the  pow- 
erful invading  force  which  was  expected.  Louisiana,  like  other 
parts  of  the  union,  had  been  left;  by  the  administration  (which 
had  neither  money  nor  men  to  send)  to  rely  chiefly  on  itself. 
It  was  certainly,  as  it  respected  men,  arms  and  military  works, 
in  a  most  defenceless  condition.  The  Icms'ature  had  been  con- 
vened,  and  was  in  session ;  but  instead  of  the  active  provision 
of  means  of  resistance,  m.uch  of  its  time  was  spent  in  idle  dis- 
cussion. 

In  times  of  general  alarm  and  danger,  nothing  is  of  so  much 
importance,  as  a  man  at  the  head  of  aftairs  possessed  of  firm- 
ness and  decision  of  character.     Happily,  at  this  critical  June- 
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ture,  there  was  found  such  an  one  in  general  Jackson.  Tliis 
odiccr  hfistcncd  his  departure  from  Mobile,  on  hearing  of  the 
danger  of  New  Orleans,  and  arrived  there  on  tiie  2d  of  De- 
cember. Mis  presence  was  instantly  I'elt  in  the  confidence 
wiiich  it  in.:oired,  and  the  unanimity  an<l  alacrity  with  which 
ail  seconded  i  very  disposition  and  measure  which  he  directed. 
IJe  visited  in  person  the  points  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
erect  works.  All  the  inlets,  or  bayous,  from  the  Atchafalaya 
river  to  the  ClKjf  Menteur  pass  or  channel,  were  ordered  to 
be  obstructed.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  were  fort i (led  by 
his  direction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  from  ascending  ;  and  a  battery  was  (;rec(ed  on  the  Chef 
Menteur,  so  as  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  enemy  in  that 
direction.  He  then  called  on  the  legislature  to  furnish  him  the 
HK^ans  of  expediting  the  ditferent  works  which  he  had  marked 
out — requisitions  which  met  with  prom))!  compliance.  About 
one  thousand  regulars  were  stationed  at  New  Orleans,  which, 
together  with  the  Teimessee  militia  under  generals  Coffee  and 
Carrol,  were  distributed  at  the  most  vulnerable  points.  In  anti- 
cipation of  the  approaching  danger,  military  supplies  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  Ohio  river ;  and  the  governors  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  had  been  called  upon  for  a  considerable  force,  to 
be  sent  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Louisiana. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  certain  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  at  least  sixty  sail,  was  off 
the  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Commodore  Patterson, 
commander  of  the  naval  station,  immediately  despatched  a  flo- 
tilla of  five  gua-b  jats,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Thomas 
Ap  Catesby  Jones,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  discovered  in  such  force  off  Cat  Island,  at  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Borgne,  that  the  lieutenant  determined  to  make  sail  for 
the  passes  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  in  order  to  oppose  the  en- 
trance of  the  British.  The  Sea  Horse,  sailing-master  Johnson, 
ai'ter  a  gallant  resistance,  was  captured  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis. 
On  the  14th,  the  gun-boats,  wiiile  becalmed,  were  attacked  by 
nearly  forty  barges,  carrying  twelve  hundred  men,  and,  after  a 
contest  of  an  hour  with  so  overwhclminii  a  force,  Ihev  surren- 
dered.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  forty  killed  and  wounded : 
among  the  latter  licHitenant  Spidden,  who  lost  an  arm  ;  and 
lieutenants  Jones  and  M'Keever.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
estimated  at  three  hundred  men. 

The  destruction  of  the  gun-boats  now  placed  it  in  the  powar 
of  the  enemy  to  choose  his  point  of  attack,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  in  a  great  measure  deprived  the  Americans  of  the  means 
of  watching  his  motions.    The  commander-in-chief  ordered  the 
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battalion  of  men  of  colour,  under  major  Lacostn,  together  with 
the  Feliciana  (lra<^oons,  U)  take  post  on  the  (Jiief  Mciileur,  in 
order  to  cover  the  Geutilly  road,  which  leads  from  tlicnce  to  the 
city,  and  also  to  defend  the  passage  from  Lake  Dorgne  into 
Lake  Pontchartrain ;  while  captain  Njwman,  of  the  artillery, 
who  commanded  the  fort  at  the  Uigolets,  the  second  and  only 
other  channel  hetween  th(^sc  two  lakes,  was  ordered  to  defend 
that  place  to  the  last  extremity.  Other  measures  were  rapidly 
ad()pte(l.  Colonel  Fortier,  one  of  the  |)rincipal  merchants  of  the 
city,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  volunteers  composed 
of  the  men  of  colour,  Ibrmed  a  second  battalion,  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  major  Daquin.  By  means  of 
bounties,  a  number  ol'  persons  were  induced  to  serve  on  board 
the  schoon(^r  Caroline  and  the  brig  Louisiana;  and  thus  the 
places  of  the  sailors  captured  by  the  British  were  supplied. 
On  the  18th,  the  commander-in-chief  reviewed  the  city  regi- 
ments, and  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
the  uniform  companies  commanded  by  major  Plauche.  The 
battalion  of  the  latter,  with  a  company  of  light  artillery  under 
lieutenant  Wagner,  was  ordered  to  Fort  St.  John,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bayou  of  that  name,  through  which  access  could  be 
gained  tVom  Lake  Pontchartrain  into  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
of  Nev.  Orleans,  or  across  to  the  Mississippi.  An  embargo  for 
three  days  was  decreed  by  the  legislature  ;  a  number  of  persons 
confined  in  the  prisons  were  liberated  on  condition  of  serving 
in  the  ranks;  and  at  length  the  commander-in-chief  conceived 
it  indisi)ensable,  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  to  proclaim  mar- 
tial law,  a  measure  which  perliaps  was  justifiable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. About  this  time  Lafiite  and  his  Baratarians — a 
horde  of  smugglers  and  pirates,  who  had  carried  on  their  illegal 
operations  from  an  almost  inaccessible  island  in  the  lake  of  that 
name — availed  themselves  of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  ofiered 
them  by  governor  Claiborne  on  condition  that  they  would  come 
forward  and  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  joined  the 
American  forces. 

All  the  principal  bayous  which  communicate  with  Lake 
Pontch.irtrain,  and  intersect  the  narrow  strip  of  ,and  between 
the  Mis  ;issippi  and  the  swamps,  had  been  obstrucfed.  There 
was,  ho.vcver,  a  channel  coimected  with  Lake  Borgne,  called 
the  Bayou  Bicnvenu,  and  having  its  head  near  the  plantation 
of  general  Villere,  seven  miles  below  the  city.  Although  it 
was  not  believed  that  this  pass,  whicdi  was  known  to  few  ex- 
cept fish(M'men,  aflbrdcd  much  facility  for  the  approach  of  an 
invadin*'  armv,  irencral  Jackson  <fave  orders  that  it  shoidd  be 
obstructed  and  guarded.    A  small  force  was  accordingly  station- 
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ed  near  its  entrance  into  th';  laUo,  ut  liio  cabins  of  some  fish- 
ermen, who,  as  afterwards  aj)peared,  were  in  the  cmpioymcait 
of  the  I'i'ilish;  bat  .s  obstruction  was  neu:lect(>d  or  loriiotten. 
On  the  Ji^d,  guided  by  llu'S(!  fislicrmcn,  a  division  of  the  eiie- 
nrjy  under  g('n('rali\('an(  ,  \vhi(di  had  hvu  transported  thither 
in  boats,  came  siiddrnly  upon  tiie  American  guard,  and  took 
them  ])risoners.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  '-i'Jd, 
thoy  rcaciied  tlie  commencement  of  Villero's  canal,  near  the 
head  of  the  bayou.  There  tliey  disembarked  and  resh-d  some 
liours  ;  after  which,  again  proceeding,  by  two  o'clock,  P.  M., 
they  reached  tho  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  General  \'il lore's 
house  was  immediately  surrounded,  as  was  also  that  of  his 
neighbour,  colonel  La  Rondo;  but  this  officer,  as  well  as  major 
Villere,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  his  escape,  and  hastened 
to  head  quarters,  to  communicate  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy. 

The  commander-in-chief,  on  receiving  this  information, 
instantly  resolved  on  the  only  course  to  bo  pursued,  which 
■was,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  time,  to  attack  the  enemy. 
In  one  hour's  time,  CofToo's  riflemen,  stationed  above  the  city, 
were  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  tho  battalion  of  major  Plaucho 
had  arrived  from  the  bayou,  and  the  regulars  and  city  volunteers 
wore  ready  to  march.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  dif- 
ferent corps  were  united  on  Rodrigue's  canal,  six  miles  below 
tho  city.  The  schooner  Caroline,  captain  Henley,  bearing 
the  broad  pendant  of  commodore  Patterson,  at  the  same  time 
dropped  down  the  river ;  and  orders  were  given  to  lieutenant- 
commandant  Thompson  to  follow  with  the  Louisiana.  General 
Coffee's  command,  together  with  captain  Beale's  riflemen,  was 
placed  on  the  extreme  left,  towards  the  woods  ;  the  city  volun- 
teers and  the  men  of  colour,  under  Plauchc  and  Daquin,  both 
commanded  by  colonel  Ross,  were  stationed  in  the  centre ;  and 
to  the  right,  the  two  regiments  of  regulars,  the  Seventh  and 
Forty-fourth ;  while  the  artillery  and  marines,  under  colonel 
M'Rea,  occupied  the  road.  The  whole  force  scarcely  exceed- 
ed two  thousand  men.  The  British  troops,  which  amounted 
to  three  thousand  men,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Mississippi,  in- 
stead of  pushing  directly  towards  the  city,  had  bivouacked,  with 
their  right  resting  on  a  wood  and  their  left  on  the  river,  in  the 
full  conviction  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  was 
already  achieved.  Coffee  was  ordered  to  turn  their  right  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear ;  while  general  Jackson  in  person,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  troops,  assailed  them  in  front  and  on  their 
lefl :  a  fire  from  the  Caroline  was  to  be  the  signal  of  attack.  At 
half  past  seven  o'clock,  night  having  already  sot  in,  the  action 
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comm«^ncnd  by  a  mking  broadside  fnjm  the  schoonor,  which 
was  directed  by  the  light  of  the  enemy's  lircs,  and  atlbrded  the 
first  intimation  of  the  a[)proach  of  the  Americans.  CV)lle(;'s 
men,  witli  tlicir  usual  impetuosity,  now  rushed  to  th(>  attack,  and 
entered  the  Hritish  camp;  while  the  troops  in  front  and  or)  the 
right,  undt-r  the  iimncdiate  comm;nul  of  general  Jacksjon,  ad- 
vanced with  etjual  ardour. 

The  enemy  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  although  they  soon 
extinguisiicd  their  fires  and  formed,  yet  order  was  not  restored 
before  several  liundreds  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
A  tiiiok  fog,  which  arose  shortly  atlerward,  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  instructions  by  one  of  the  principal  ollicers,  produc- 
ing some  conllisicui  in  the  American  ranks,  Jackson  called  oli'his 
troops,  and  hiy  on  the  lield  that  night.  At  four  of  the  following 
morning,  he  lidl  back  to  a  position  about  two  miles  nearer  the 
city,  where  the  swamp  and  the  Mississippi  approached  near(>st 
to  each  other,  and  where,  therefore,  his  line  of  defence  would 
be  the  shortest  and  most  tenable.  In  his  front  was  a  mill-race 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  river.  Tlic  American 
loss  in  this  battle  was  twenty-four  killed,  among  whom  was 
colonel  Lauderdale  of  Tennessee,  a  brave  soldier,  who  fell  much 
laincnted  ;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded,  and  seventy-four 
prisoners,  of  whom  were  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  That  of  the  British  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  If  it  was  the  object  of  the  American 
general  to  teach  his  adversaries  caution,  and  thus  retard  their 
advance,  he  fully  succeeded ;  for  during  four  days,  they  kept 
within  their  intrenchments,  contenting  themselves  with  active 
prc^paratory  occupations.  They  were  probably  influenced 
somewhat  to  suspend  the  immediate  execution  of  their  intended 
movement  on  New  Orleans,  by  the  fnlse  accoiints  given  by 
their  prisoners,  who  stated  that  the  American  force  umounted 
to  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Meanwhile  general  Jackson  set  to  work  immediately  to 
fortify  his  position.  This  he  effected  by  the  construction  of 
a  simple  breastwork,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  swamp, 
with  a  ditch  (the  mill-race  above  mentioned)  in  front.  To  ex- 
pedite these  works,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  earth,  of  which 
there  was  great  scarcity  owing  to  the  swampy  character  of  the 
ground,  an  extraordinary  expedient  was  adopted.  Bales  of  cot- 
ton, brought  from  New  Orleans,  were  placed  upon  the  line, 
and  covered  with  earth  ;  and  of  such  materials  was  the  rampart 
formed.  As  the  enemy  were  still  annoyed  by  the  Caroline  and 
the  Louisiana,  the  latter  having  joined  the  former,  and  both 
being  prevented  from  escaping  up  the  river  by  a  strong  wind, 
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buftufios  vv'cM'c  const riu'tt;d  to  attack  them.  From  thoso,  on  the 
27th,  hot  shot  wore:  thrown,  by  wliich  iho  Caroline  was  sot  on 
fire.  She  blv.  •])  about  an  hour  allcr  slio  had  been  abandoned 
bv  her  crew.  .  ,.,•  Louisiana  next  sustained  the  lire  of  tlieir 
batteries,  until  sue  was  in  imminent  danifcr  of  sharin<r  the  late 
of  till!  Caroline,  in  losing  her,  llie  w  IkjIc  eo-o|)erati\(;  naval 
lbrc(!  would  have  bee'n  l»jst ;  but  her  commander,  lieutenant 
Thompson,  aller  encounterin-^  many  obstacles.  Anally  sue,, 
cccded  in  extricating  her  from  lier  perilous  situation,  and  an- 
chorim^'  her  on  tli(>  riirlit  llaidc  of  general  Jackson's  position. 
After  the  (l(\struction  of  the  C'aroline,  sir  Fidward  Packc.'idiam, 
the  Jiritish  command<'i'-in-chief,  having  landed  thr'  main  body 
of  his  army  and  a  sullicient  train  of  {irtillery,  siijierinteuded,  in 
person,  tiw!  ar."ang(;ments  for  attaeking  the  American  iutrench- 
mcnts.  On  the  'J'ith,  h(!  advanced  up  the  levee,  as  the  narrow 
strip  between  the  river  and  the  swiimj)  is  called,  wilh  the  in- 
tention of  driving  Jackson  into  tlie  city;  and  at  the  di^iancc  of 
half  a  iriile  connnenced  tbi^  attack  with  roekets,  bombs,  and 
camion.  \\  hen  he  came  within  reach,  the  J^ouisiana,  and  tin; 
battftries  on  the  American  works,  opened  a  lire  on  him  which 
was  very  destructive.  At  the  end  of  seven  hours,  during  v  hieh 
he  made  no  attemjjt  at  a  nearer  approach  to  the  American  line, 
the  British  general  relinquished  the  attack,  and  retired.  'J'he 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven  killed  and  eiglit  vvnimded, 
among  the  former  colonel  Henderson  of  Tennessee  ;  fbat  of  the 
British  was  computed  at  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  t\\(>nty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  sir  Fdward 
Packenham  was  discovered  to  have  constructed  batteiies  near 
the  American  works,  and  at  daylight  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
from  them,  which  was  well  retiu'ned  by  Jackson.  A  bold  attempt 
was,  at  the  same  time,  made  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Americans; 
but  in  this  the  enemy  were  completely  repulsed.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  fire  of  the  British  was  :'ilcnc(;d; 
and,  abandoning  the  batteries,  their  army  returned  to  the  camp. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  on  this  occasion,  was  eleven  killed 
and  twenty-three  wounded.  On  the  4th,  general  Jackson  was 
joined  by  two  thousand  live  hundred  Kentuckians,  undei'  general 
Adair ;  and  on  the  Oth,  the  British  were  reinforced  by  general 
Lambert,  at  the  head  of  a  reserve  of  four  thousand  m-n.  'J"ho 
British  force  now  amounted  to  little  short  of  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  finest  troops  ;  that  of  the  Americans  to  about  six  tliousand, 
chiefly  untried  militia,  a  considerable  portion  unarmed,  and 
from  the  haste  of  their  departure,  badly  provided  with  clothing. 
To  supi)ly  those  who  were  without  weapons,  all  the  private 
arms  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  possessed,  were 
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collected ;  and  the  ladies  occupied  themselves  continually  in 
making  clothing  for  those  who  were  in  want  of  it.  The  mayor 
of  the  city,  Mr.  Girod,  was  particularly  active  at  this  trying 
moment. 

The  British  general  riow"  propared  for  a  serious  attempt  on 
the  Amcr'can  works.  With  jireat  labour  he  had  completed, 
on  the  7th,  a  water  communication  from  the  swamp  to  the 
Mississippi,  by  v/iJcjiiig  and  deepening  the  canal  on  which 
the  troops  had  originally  etlected  their  disembarkation.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  transport  a  number  of  his  boats  to  the 
river.  It  was  his  intention  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  main  force  of  general  Jackson  on  the  lefl;  bank,  and,  cross- 
inj;  the  river,  on  the  troops  and  fortifications  which  defended 
the  right  bank.  The  works  of  the  American  general  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  were  by  this  time  completed.  His 
front  was  a  breastwork  of  about  a  mile  long,  extending  from 
the  river  into  the  swamp,  till  it  became  impassable,  and  for 
the  last  two  hundred  yards  taking  a  t'u-n  .o  the  left.  The  wnolo 
was  defended  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artil- 
lerii^ts.  The  ditch  contained  five  feet  water;  and  the  ground  in 
front,  having  been  flooded  by  water  introduced  from  the  river  and 
by  frequent  rains,  was  slippery  and  muddy.  Eight  distinct  bat- 
teries were  judiciously  disposed,  mounting  in  all  twelve  guns 
of  different  calibres.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  there 
was  a  strong  battery  of  fifteen  guns,  and  the  intrentdimcnts 
which  had  been  erected  were  occupied  by  general  Morgan, 
with  some  Louisiana  militia,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Ken- 
tucky troops. 

On  the  memorable  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  general 
Packenham,  having  detached  colonel  Thornton  with  at  least 
five  hundred  men,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  bfuik  of  the 
river,  moved  with  his  whole  force,  in  two  columns  commanded 
by  major-generals  (Jibbs  and  Keane.  The  right  ;*':A  principal 
division,  under  the  former  of  these  officers,  v»as  to  attack  the 
centre  of  the  works.  The  British  deliberatclv  advanced  to  the 
assault  in  solid  columus.  ovor  the  even  plain  in  tiont  of  the 
American  intrenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides  their  mus- 
kets, fascines  made  of  sugar  cane,  and  some  of  them  ladders. 
A  dead  silence  prevailed  until  they  approached  within  reach 
of  the  batteries,  when  an  incessant  and  destructive  cannonade 
commenced.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  continued  to  advance 
in  tolerable  order,  closing  up  I  he  ranker  as  fast  as  tliey  were 
opened  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans,  until  they  came  within 
reach  of  the  musketry  and  rifles,  when  such  dreadful  havock 
was  produced,  that  they  were  iuotantly  thrown  into  the  utmost 
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Battle  of  the  8th  of  January Death  of  General  Packcnham. 


confusion.  Never  was  there  so  tremendous  a  fire  as  tliat 
kept  up  from  tlie  American  lines.  It  was  a  continued  stream ; 
those  behind,  loading  for  the  men  in  front,  and  enabling  them  to 
fire  with  scarcely  an  intermission.  The  British  columns  were 
literally  swept  away  :  hunf'reds  fell  at  every  discharge.  Broken, 
dispersed,  disheartened^  they  retreated.  The  most  active  efforts 
were  made  to  ral!)  them.  General  Packcnham  was  killed  in 
front  of  liis  troops,  animating  Hiem  by  his  presence  and  example ; 
and  probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  men,  dead  and  wounded, 
were  lying  beside  him.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  up  again  ;  but  ti)e  second  approach  was  more 
fatal  than  the  first.  The  continued  roll  of  the  American  fire  re- 
sembled pe;ds  of  thunder ;  it  was  such  o  i  no  troops  could  with- 
stand. The  advancing  columns  again  broke ;  a  few  platoons 
reacliinjj  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  only  to  meet  certain  destruction. 
An  unavailing  attempt  was  made  to  lead  them  to  the  attack  a 
third  time  by  their  officers,  whose  gallantry,  on  this  occasion, 
deserved  a  better  fate,  in  a  better  cause.  Generals  Gibbs  and 
Keane  were  carried  from  the  field,  the  latter  severely,  the  for- 
mer mortally  wounded.  The  narrow  field  of  strife  between 
the  British  and  the  American  lines  was  strewed  with  dead. 
So  dreadfiil  a  carnage,  considering  the  length  of  time  and  the 
numbers  engaged,  has  seldom  been  recorded  :  two  thousand, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  pressed  the  earth,  besides  such  of  the 
wounded  as  were  not  able  to  escape.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  exceed  seven  killed,  and  six  wounded.  Military 
annals  do  not  furnish  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  disparity 
in  the  slain,  between  the  victors  and  vanquished.  The  de- 
cided advantage  of  the  Americans,  -.vhich  may  be  acknow- 
ledged without  detracting  from  their  praise,  gave  to  the  conduct 
of  the  enemy  more  of  the  character  of  madness  than  of  valour. 
Bv  the  fall  of  General  Packcnham,  the  command  devolved  on 
general  Lambert,  who  was  ihc  on'y  general  officer  lefi  upon  the 
field,  and  to  whom  had  been  consigned  the  charge  of  the  re- 
serve. He  met  the  discomfited  troops  in  their  flight,  and,  being 
unable  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day,  withdrew  them  from 
the  reach  of  the  guns,  and  finally  from  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  detac'iment  under  colonel  Thornton 
succeeded  in  landing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  imme- 
diately attacked  the  intrenchments  of  general  Morgan.  The 
American  right,  being  outflanked,  abandoned  its  j)osition.  The 
lefl  maintained  its  ground  for  some  time :  but,  finding  itself 
deserted  by  the  right  and  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  spiked 
its  guns,  and  also  retired.  In  the  course  of  the  contest,  colonel 
Thornton  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  devolved  on  colonel  Gubbins.  As  soon  as  these  disasters 
were  made  '  nown  to  general  Jackson,  he  prepared  to  throw 
reinforcements  across  the  river,  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  This 
measure  was  rendered  unnecessary,  however,  by  their  voluntary 
retreat  across  the  river,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  general 
Lambert. 

On  the  9th,  general  Lambert  determined  to  relinquish  the 
hopeless  enterprise  ;  and  immediately  commenced  the  necessary 
preparations,  which  were  conducted  witli  great  secrecy.  It  was 
not  until  the  night  of  the  18th,  however,  that  the  British  camp 
was  entirely  evacuated.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  redoubts  which  the  enemy  had  erected  to  cover  their  retreat, 
it  was  deemed  unadvisablc  to  pursue  them.  They  left  eight  o^ 
their  wounded,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  behind  them. 
Returning  by  the  same  route  along  which  so  short  a  time 
before  they  had  advanced  with  hope  and  confidence,  they  reach- 
ed the  fleet  without  annoyance.  Their  loss  in  this  fatal  expe- 
dition was  immense.  Besides  their  generals  and  a  number  of 
valuable  officers,  their  force  was  diminished  by  at  least  three 
thousand  men.  It  was  undertaken  too  at  a  time  when  peace, 
unknown  to  them,  had  been  actually  concluded  ;  and  its  suc- 
cessful issue  therclbre  could  have  led  to  no  permanent  r^ultSr 

Commodore  Patterson  despatched  five  boats,  under  Mr. 
Shields,  purser  on  the  New  Orleans  station,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  retreat  of  the  British  fleet.  This  active  and  spirited  offi- 
cer succeeded  in  capturing  several  boats  and  taking  a  number 
of  prisoners. 

The  British  fleet  on  the  coast  was  not  inactive  during  these 
operations.  It  was  intended  that  a  squadron  should  enter  the 
Mississippi,  and,  reducing  the  works,  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  ascend 
the  river,  and  co-operate  in  the  attack  on  Naw  Orleans.  The 
bombardment  of  the  fort  commenced  on  the  11th  of  January, 
and  was  continued  with  more  or  less  activity  for  eight  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  enemy,  finding  they  had  made  no 
serious  impression,  dropped  down  the  river,  and  put  to  sea. 
The  fort  was  garrisoned  and  bravely  maintained  by  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  men  ander  the  command  of  m.-'jor  Overton. 

Great  rejoicing  took  place  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  New  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  these  events  ;  and 
every  honour  was  bestowed  upon  the  commander-in-chief.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some  unpleasant  occurrences  (tho 
merit  of  which  it  is  not  within  tho  plan  of  this  work  to  discuss) 
tended  to  alloy  the  brilliancy  of  success.  Whether  these  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  or  abuse  of  martial  law,  we  will  leavo 
to  others  to  determine. 
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While  these  bloody  affairs  transpired  on  the  Mississippi, 
admiral  Cockburn  was  pursuing  a  more  lucrative  and  less  dan- 
gerous warfare  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
He  took  possession  of  Cumberland  island,  and  menacing 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  sent  out  detachments  which  met 
with  various  success ;  but  his  chief  and  more  interesting  occu- 
pation was  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  products  of  the 
soil,  and  of  their  merchandize  and  household  furniture.  The 
letters  of  some  of  his  officers  to  their  companions,  which  were 
intercepted,  displayed  the  spirit  of  petty  and  dishonourable 
cupidity  and  plunder  by  which  these  gentlemen  were  actuated. 
The  most  usual  topics  of  these  epistles  were  the  amount  and 
species  of  plunder  which  they  procured ;  and  desks,  looking- 
glasses,  bureaus  and  cotton  bales  ^^■ere  cxultingly  enumerate  i^ 
as  if  they  had  been  the  ultimate  and  glorious  end  of  war. 

The  momentous  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  at 
New  Orleans,  had  scarcely  ceased  to  operate  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  they  received  the 
welcome  news  of  peace.  If  the  declaration  of  war  gave  rise, 
at  the  time,  to  partial  rejoicing,  the  announcement  of  its  ter- 
mination was  celebrated  with  a  pleasure  that  was  universal. 
Peace  was  proclaimed  by  the  president  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1815 ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  was  set  apart  throughout  the  nation,  by  the  same 
authority,  for  its  blessed  restoration. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  Dcccinl;ei- 1814,  at 
Ghent,  by  lord  Gambicr,  Henry  Goulburnand  William  Adams, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  James 
A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Rur.sel  and  Albert  Gallatin, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  It  stipulated  a  mutual  restora- 
tion of  r.il  places  and  possessions  taken  during  the  war,  or  which 
might  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  It  further  de- 
clared that  all  captures  at  sea  should  be  relinquished,  if  made 
twelve  (lays  thereafter,  in  all  parts  of  the  American  coast  from 
the  twonty-third  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  far 
cast  as  thirty-six  degrees  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich ; 
thirty  days  thereafter,  in  all  other  partsof  the  Atlantic  north  of 
the  equator;  the  same  time,  for  the  British  and  Irish  Channels, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies ;  forty  days,  for  the 
North  Seas,  th?  Baltic,  and  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
sixty  days,  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  of  the  equator,  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  ninety  days,  for  every  other  part  of 
the  world  south  of  the  equator;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  for  all  other  parts  without  exception.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  parties  should  mutually  put  a  stop  to  Indian 
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nostilities,  and  use  their  best  endeavours  to  extinguish  the  traffic 
in  slaves.  But  much  the  greater  part  ot*  the  treaty  reUUed  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  between  the  British  posses- 
sions and  those  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  imperfectly 
adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  subjects  of  impressment, 
of  paper  blockade  and  of  orders  in  council,  and  the  rights  of 
the  neutral  flag,  were  passed  over  without  notice. 

Thus  terminated  an  eventful  war  of  two  years  and  eight 
months,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  three  years.  It  is  related 
of  the  wise  Franklin,  that,  hearing  some  one  te**m  our  first 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  war  of  independence,  he  reproved 
him  :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  mean  of  the  revolution ;  the  war 
of  independence  is  yet  to  come."  That  war  is  now  over ; 
and  every  hope  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  us  back  to 
the  state  of  colonies,  has  fled  for  ever.  By  the  seizure,  during 
peace,  of  a  thousand  of  our  merchantmen  and  of  seven  thou- 
sand of  our  fellow  citizens,  she  drove  us  into  a  war  with  her ; 
whereby  two  thousand  of  her  merchantmen  were  lost,  and  many 
millions  added  to  the  sum  of  her  already  immense  national  debt. 
Still  more  :  the  frequent  captures  of  her  public  vessels,  by  the 
bhips  of  our  small  but  gallant  navy,  have  established  the  painful 
truth,  that  she  has  an  equal  on  the  ocean.  We  have  at  last  in- 
duced her  to  treat  us  with  respect;  and,  in  whatever  portion 
of  the  globe  his  fortune  may  place  him,  an  American  may  now 
own  his  country  with  pride.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  otherwise 
than  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain.  We  have  a 
common  origin,  a  common  language,  and  institutions  nearly 
fiimilar;  and  should  she  ever  need  a  friend,  notwithstanding 
the  past,  she  will  find  one,  sincere  and  zealous,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

To  us  the  war  is  pregnant  with  important  lessons.  We 
nave  acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  weakness  and  of  our 
strength.  We  have  been  taught  that  our  best  policy  is  hon- 
ourable peace,  and  the  preference,  in  our  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  of  justice  to  profit.  We  have  been  taught,  and  the 
lesson  is  worth  the  sum  we  paid  for  the  war,  that  we  are  weak 
.n  conquest,  but  sufficiently  strong  for  defence. 


THE  END. 
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imACKRNRlD(JF;S  HISTORY  OF 
TIIK  LATK  WAR  b.tw.ioii  llu;  United 
}<liiti's  and  Groat  Hrilaiii;  comiirisin^r  a 
Miniito  Act^ouiit  of  tlie  various  Military 
and  Naval  Operations.  Scvontli  Edition, 
with  very  nunioroiis  Kngravini^s  of  IJat- 
tles  on  Lund  and  at  Sea.    In  1  vol.  12nio. 

"  It  is  sufriciPiit  rvidence  of  the  Pstini;ilion  in  wliirti 
this  liook  IS  helil,  tlial  six  l:in;e  eililioiib  have  been  sold." 
^Chrisltan  lif^iiler,  Boston. 

"  Ttie  tojiics  nf  which  it  treats  »re  s\ich  ns  to  com- 
mdid  it  to  geiienil  onaiileration,  ami  the  manner  in 
« tiirh  Ihcv  are  treated  his  wou  for  it  neiieral  favour. 
The  book  is  very  well  got  up  in  all  respects."— i'afur- 
day  N,ws. 

"  It  has  been  tran5hte<I  into  both  the  French  and  Ita- 
liaji  lan!;uat;es  ;  an<l  is  doubtless  the  best  account  of  the 
origin  "f  tlie  war,  the  progress  of  the  naval  operations, 
and  the  iinal  close,  that  lias  been  wiitlen."— Saturday 
Cuuner. 

■'  This  work  is  decidedly  the  best  written  volume  on 
the  subject,  which  has  appeared ;  and  i's  adaptation  to 
eeneral  use  is  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  its  popular- 
ity, and  the  rapid  sale  which  each  edition  has  met  with. 
It  should  ho  found  in  every  family  coUectiun,  aud  in 
every  school." — Peniisylvaiitan. 

"  A  work  which  enjoys  jreat  popularity.  It  piesents 
a  succinct  account  of  the  events  of  the  contest,  with  oc- 
casional glances  at  the  legislative,  diplomatic  and  sta- 
tistical subjects  connected  w  ith  it." — National  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Itrackenridge'i  History  is  perspicuous  and  accu- 
rate ill  its  narrative  of  ("acts,  and  commendable  in  point 
of  style.  It  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
has  not  devoted  his  days  and  nights  to  the  history  of  his 
country." — Pennsylvania  Sentinel. 

"Messrs.  Kay  k  Brother  have  recently  issued  a  new 
rdition  of  '  Jirachcnriil^e'i  Hiftirry  nf  the  Late  liar,'  in 
the  admiralde  style  that  dislin^uishes  all  their  publica- 
tions. This  work  is  undoubtedly  the  best  history  of  the 
late  war  with  F^nglaiid  that  has  been  written.  It  is  a 
clear,  full,  and  freiicially  authentic  narrative  of  the  mi- 
merous  events  of  the  war.  The  style  of  the  author  is 
nervous  and  pointed,  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  its 
pages  truly  .;4»;iirifo/i.  It  is  from  such  books,  that  the 
youth  (if  our  country  derive  the  most  impressive  lessons 
of  patriotism.  No  child  can  read  the  achievements  of  a 
I'erry,  Decatur,  Porter,  Jackson,  or  Johnson,  wiihout 
feeling  ihat  he  loves  his  country — her  in-.litutions  and 
her  star-spangled  banner,  with  tenfold  ardor.  I^et  the 
Iiistorj  of  the  exploits  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  war 
of  1S12,  be  disseminated  far  and  wide — we  nuy  then 
bid  defiance  to  legions  of  foreign  invaders. 

'  Columljia  needs  no  bulwark,  no  lowers  along  the 
steep  ;' 

tier  rampart  is  the  strong  arms  and  the  brave  hearts 
of  her  sons."— /'erm.si/k'niiia  ATfiyjtonf. 


KVFNINGS  AT  HOMK:  cnn.^istinsj 
of  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  riecea  for 
the  Instruction  and  Aniusein<Mit  of  Vomi!; 
Persons.  By  Mrs.  Darbvuld.  In  1  thick 
vol.  IHnio,  morocco.  Illustrated  by  100 
Engravinfrs. 

This  excellent  work  Is  hraely  introduce  I  into  schools, 
and  f  irms  an  elegant  and  most  appropriate  present  to 
the  Young. 

•"  Kvinings  at  Home' should  find  a  place  in  ever^- 
School  Library.  No  other  juvenile  book  can  be  f  .und, 
which  comprises,  in  the  same  space,  such  a  variety  of 
iuformalion,  s<i  adn.irably  alaptid  to  the  eapaciii-.-s  and 
tastes  of  the  Yoiiii-.'.'"— /^MUi/s  o/i  Schoii  Kciping. 

"A  work  of  first  rite  merit."— iVr.c.  CU)lds. 

"  We  know  of  no  ]iuMicati  mi,  better  calculated  to  en- 
g.age  juvenile  attention.  thiN  the  one  before  n^;  and  it 
mav  wi-ll  serve  as  a  p'-esent  for  Chri^mas  limes  and 
iio'Iday  sens'ms.  All  the  sub.ecLs  in  thf  work  are  ofeaiy 
compri  heir.ion,  and  tlie  laiigivise  is  so  plain  and  intelli- 
gible, that  the  young  reader  is  delMited  at  th-facililv 
with  which  he  understands  what  he  reads.  'Hie  bo  ik 
is  excelh'iilly  got  up:  the  tv'pe  is  large,  the  plates  are 
bciiifiriil,  and  the  binding  is  neat  and  stmng ;  and  last, 
not  least  important,  it  is  the  cheapest  book  which  we 
have  for  a  long  time  seen."— HiWii  Gaylirrd  Clark, 
Philadelphia  Gazelle. 

" '  Eonvngs  at  ffome^  arc  among  fne  most  charming 
evenings  of  our  lives;  they  have  nature,  knowledge,  life, 
iplrit,  and  limplicity."— Boofti  suHabh  for  ChUdren. 


THE  AMr.RICAN  ORATOR'S  OWN 
ROOK:  Or,  Tlio  Art  of  Eitcmporancous 
Public  Upealiinfr,  incliidins;  a  Course  of 
IJiscipline  for  obtJiinins;  the  faculties  of 
Discrimination,  Arrangement,  and  Oral 
IJisciission  :  witli  a  Debate  as  an  Exercise 
in  Argumentative  Declamation  ;  and  nu- 
merous rielections  fur  Practice,  from  the 
most  eminent  American,  British,  and  Irish 
Orators,  and  Writer.s  in  Prose  and  Poe- 
try. Writti!!!  and  compiled  for  the  tise  of 
Colleges,  Schools,  anti  Students  of  Ora- 
tory, by  a  Graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. VVith  e.vcellent  Portraits,  on  steel,  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  Chief  Justice  Mai-.'^hall. 
In  one  handsome  volume,  morocco. 

The  Publishers  would  call  the  attention  of  yrunij  men 
to  this  work,  which  h.as  been  fortuh.ate  in  receiving  the 
unijualilied  and  warm  approbation  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened conductors  of  the  public  press  in  the  country^  and 
also  of  all  teachers  and  parents  to  whose  inspection  it 
has  been  submitted. 

The  powers  retiuisite  to  an  extemporaneous  Orator  are 
briefly  :  a  perfect  acquaintmce  with  his  suliject,  in  detail 
and  in  .aggregate ;  a  knowledge  of  its  favouratile  and  un- 
favounible  features,  and  of  whatever  may  illustrate  and 
embellish  it ;  and  these  resources  must  be  so  digested, 
that  there  be  not  omission,  redundancy,  nor  disorder,  and 
that  one  topic  lead  to  another  by  regular  connection. 
Lastly,  there  must  be  such  a  command  of  language,  as 
will  prevent  not  only  hesitation,  but  inelegance,  and  as 
will  preserve  the  strict  modulation  of  e.ach  sentence. 

The  American  Orator's  Own  Book  is  devoted  to  a 
Plaii  of  Instrjiction  in  this  most  useful  art.  A  great 
deal  tiM  been  done  in  previous  works,  to  promote  the 
[iraclice  of  rmlation,  and  to  train  young  persons  to  a 
correct  and  elegant  mode  of  articulation  and  gesture. 
Put  it  remained  for  the  present  work  tfi  show  by  what 
means  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  thinking 
accui-ately ;  and  of  expressing  its  ideas  orally,  in  clear, 
elegant,  and  unembarrassed  terms.  The  Publishers  there- 
fore confidently  otler  Ihis  volume  to  all  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate the  art  of  Extemporanemu  Public  Speaking,  and 
to  acipiire,  by  the  same  process  of  sliidy.  the  equally  im- 
portant accoinplishmenl  of  a  methodical,  fluent,  and  ele- 
gant style  in  coiiucrsaIio?i  and  co7ivnsa'ional  nurrn- 
tiun  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  rests  a  gentlemanly  and  ready  ad- 
dress in  public  and  private. 

"  The  .Jcjcn'can  Orator^s  Own  Booh. — Messrs.  Kay  fc 
lirolher  have  just  published  a  work  bearing  the  above 
title.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  ('.  Piesion,  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Sen.ate,  from  South  Carolina,  the  model 
of  the  extemporaneous  orator,  and  the  ardent  and  fear- 
less patriot  America  ajipears  to  be  the  favoured  home 
of  I  loijuence  ;  and  our  country  ha.«  produced,  even  at  its 
present  early  age,  a  brilliant  constellation  of  oratorical 
genius.  The  work  before  ns  comprises  a  number  of 
selections  fnini  American  speeches,  and  all  of  them  do 
hoiiMir  to  the  countrv  and  the  age.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  prevailing  style  and  manner  of  speaking 
in  this  countiv  are  defective.  Culture  and  care  arc  need- 
ed to  s'lfteii  and  refine  the  style  of  our  piillir  speakers, 
and  correct  those  defective  mannerisms,  those  traits  of 
provincial  pcculi  irities,  which  now  obscure  the  mass 
of  our  jinhtical  speeches.  The  volume  coi.tains  the 
likenesses  of  tivo  distinguished  American  orators:  and 
is  made  up  of  admirable  s]iecinienr  of,  a-  d  exercises  in, 
eloijuence.  It  will  be  found  liiihiy  useful  in  schoids, 
and  to  the  general  reiikr.—Piniisylravian. 

"This  is  a  pocket  volume,  ver\-  handsomely  got  up  by 
Messrs  Kay  \' Br  itber :  the  volume  contiiiis  nniner"u's 
rules  and  examp/lcs  of  vitil  importance  to  c.rrict  read- 
ing-, and  theriivectims  are  carried  cut  to  tl  e  inrniation 
of  discourses,  to  the  use  of  argument,  and  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  selections.  The  volume  is  vabnble  to  the 
reader  and  sjimker,  and  mus'  benefit  those  who  address 
public  assemblies."— (//lifcrf  .S'tatej  Gazette. 

'Tt  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of  speeches,  gathered 
without  care,  and  oliered  w  ithont  comment ;  but  it  is  a 
useful  treatise  on  all  the  e.ssentlals  of  Oratory.  'J'o  the 
vonng  student  I  .11  prove  a  valuable  assistant,  and  the 
iiiore  .advanced  may  derive  profit  from  its  pages."— 
Saturday  A'tu'i. 

"One  of  the  most  elejant  and  useful  pocket  voluinen 
that  we  have  for  a  long  time  seen  on  our  table;  and  a 
work  that,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  will 
be  deservedly  poDular."— /->n7uy/toMia  Inquirer  aud 
Courier. 
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COlLXiOT'S 

FRENCH    SCHOOL    SERIES. 

A  Complete  Course  nf  Study  of  the  Frenrk  l.niiisunge,  ns  it  in  Head,  Written,  and  Si>oktit 
III  I)  rulumcs,  royal  16/ho,  beautifully  printed,  and  hound  to  match. 


I.    &    II. 

coyj.frrs    T.i:vizA(rs    frexcii 

GRAMMAR  AND  KXERCISKS. 

Ill  lliis  Ciraimniir,  the  l^isis  of  wliicli  is  I^vizic's 
FriMicli  (inmiiiir,  llie  VAlu.ililf  but  ill  ;\rr,iiiii'il  conli-nts 
n(  ihit  vviirk  liavi'  Ijerii  rciluiitl  lo  ;i  ii.itiirnl  imltT. 
Tlinsf  \v\T\i  iif  it  wliioh  wen:  eillii  r  fiililrly  (ml  of  pi, ice 
in  a  Gniiiiinr,  or  wimo  Inn  alisliiise  IVir  lliu  ymiri!;  Sclio- 
lar,  have  been  fxpuiixcd  ;  ami  llie  ronui  iluis  nbtaimvl 
has  |](ji'n  occupied  by  siirh  iiii|jrnvuiiiciils  nnd  nmlihca- 
tiniis  as  have  Iicimi  n-ivr.'iiizcil  by  the;  best  iii'ilcrii  ,iulli'>- 
rities;  by  a  Table  of  all  the  lrre;;iilar  ami  Deft  ,e 
Verbs  in  llic  Kieiich  laiiL'tiai^u,  co'jtiritcil  In  all  ttia 
'leiiseb  nliich  are  liable  lo  irreiiilaiilies ;  and  by  a 'I'er- 
niinatioiial  Vocibnlary,  whereby.  I  jr'  the  tiiut  lime  in 
any  (Iraniniar,  and  in  the  short  s(iace  of  12  paires,  llie 
Gender  iil  ritry  Kreiu'li  Noun  may  be  promnlly  and  cer- 
tainly ilelcrmined.  The  Kxercises  have  also  been  ifreatly 
anipfilled.  and  ca-efnlly  r.-vi-ed  ;  and  the  Inductive 
Method,  Ihrouifhniil  the  Graniiinr,  and  parlicnlarly  in 
the  Kxercises,  has  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  pursued. 

KRY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  I?J  THE 
GRAMMAR. 

This  Ktij  is  intended  to  aid  the  Teacher  and  Parent, 
who  may  not  lie  master  of  the  nicer  dilHcullies  of  the 
French  lanjin^e  ;  and  atsT  the  self-taiinht  sludent.  Tlie 
Publishers  hope  that  it  will  supply  a  deficiency  which 
has  \\mz,  been  felt ;  and  lie  particularly  useful  in  those 
larse  p  irtiniis  of  the  counlry  where,  from  the  scattered 
coiidilion  of  the  population,  liiilily  qualitied  French 
teachers  cannot  be  obtained,  or  where  the  studies  of  the 
child  are  directed  by  the  ze,ilous  and  iutelligcut  parent. 

III.    &   IV. 

nOTJ.OT'S  PRONOUNCING  AND 
INTERLINEAR  FRENCH  READER. 
Ill  2  voh'.,  viz.  : 

VOL.  I.  CoL  >T'rt  Pronouncing  French 
Rkader;  on  c  Plan  of  Pronunciation, 
New,  Simple  and  EtTi'ctivc;:  beinj;  a 
Course  of  Interustiiig  and  Instructive 
Lessons  selected  from  tlio  Works  of  tlie 
best  French  Prose  Writers  and  Poets, 
preceded  by  Easy  Fables.     And, 

VOL.  11.  Collot's  Interlinear  Frknoii 
Rk\der  ;  on  Locke's  Plan  of  Instruc- 
tion:  bein^  a  Ktfy  to  "Collot's  Pronoiinc- 
ing  French  Header." 

These  two  volumes  are  to  be  used  in  coniunction.  The 
one  is  devoted  to  Translation,  the  other  tol'ronuncialion  : 
which  arranienieiit  is  deemed  an  iniproveinent  on  the 
ordinary  mo;le  of  coiiiprisin?  the  distinct  and  independ- 
ent objec's  of  study.  T'laiislation  and  Pronunciation,  in 
the  same  Volume,  and  on  tlic  same  Pa^e. 

The  Interlinear  Fi-enctt  Readtr  contains  an  Interlinear 
lileral-aiid-free  translation  of  all  the  Prose  in  (he  Pro- 
ti  nnidn^  Fitndi  Reader,  comprisin!  ilitiut  two  thirds 
of  the  latter  vrjlume.  The  Lessons  comnience  with  short 
and  simple  Fables,  and  proceed,  by  easy  progression,  to 
varied  seh.'Ctions  from  the  finest  j'rose  Writers  in  the 
French  lan?ua»e  Fundamental  rules,  lo  which  freqiient 
reference  is  made  in  the  te\l,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
\oliinie  ;  utiile  foot-notes  sive  the  lileral  nunniiii;  of  all 
Slid,  words  as  cannot  be  rendered  literally  into  Kni^lish 
seiiie.  An  the  pupil  advances,  these  helps  are  irr.adiially 
wilhilnwn.  so  Ilia'  a  knnwle  li;e  nf  all  that  has  preceded 
isi'ei|iiisite  to  a  tonipetent  rehearsal  of  his  lesson. 

The  Pron'unri?!^  F,encli  Hcnrier  contains  a  system 
of  Prnnuiuia'ion.  which  is  entirely  new,  and  sin^ilarly 
simple  and  eilVclive.  It  is  believe  I  to  be  the  first  attempt 
■Jihicli  has  been  made  to  coinmunicate  a  knowledge  of 
French  pronunciation  on  scieiuihc  princi|iles  ;  and  it  con- 
forms, as  far  as  ixissihle,  by  a  Kuiinin;!  I'loniinciation  at 
the  he\d  of  the  pa£;e,  &c.,  to  the  plan  which  has  been 
made  familiar  to  every  one  in  VV.<lker's  English  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,  This  volume  consists  of  Selections, 


lioth  in  Prone  and  Poetry  ;  and  is  ilivided  into  Four  Parts, 
to  acroiiim.'dale  llie  pr  lijrevsne  nature  of  the  inslruclioiu 
on  I'roninici.ilioii.  The  tiis'  Una' J'art.-!  coi;sisl  entirely 
of  Prose,  and  eontaiu  the  whole  ol  the  text  of  »liich  an 
iiilei  linear  Iranslalion  isxiuii  in  the  luln.infur  Frttich 
Htadcr.  '\\w  Fourth  Part  coinpiiscs  a  Sidiciion  of  Kx- 
tracts  from  the  works  of  the  bi  si  Kii'iich  i'ocis,  preceded 
by  a  short  Trivatise  on  the  Iteadiiiinf  French  I'oeliy.  T(> 
this  Fourth  Pari  there  is  no  Iraiislili  in;  and  llie  Trealisu 
on  Readim  French  Poetry,  and  the  Notes,  are  L^ven  in 
Friii>|] ;  as  llie  pupil,  "hen  he  has  .advanri-d  thus  lar,  is 
supjiosed  and  expected  lobe  able  to  read  French, assisted 
only  by  his  Grammar  and  Dicliimary- 

l'<i!li'l's  Pronmincine.  and  Inhr/mear  Fmirh  Riadcr 
may,  Iherefine,  be  said  lo  enable  a  pii])il,  if  he  study 
v\  iih  attentian,  to  pronounce,  rearl  and  underslaod,  any 
French  w  hich  his  teacher  or  his  oivn  taste  may  select  for 
him;  allliouijh  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language,  whm 
he  couiineiiced  thein. 

V.    &    VI. 

COLLOT'S  FRENCH  DIALOGUES 
AND  PHRASES,  with  an  English  Trans 
lation  ;  consisting  of  nninerons  Conversa- 
tions on  F.imiliar  Subjects,  and  a  welL 
selected  ('ollection  of  Idioms  and  Pro- 
verbs. The  whole  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  Frt-nch  language  ;  ami 
particularly  the  Art  of  Speaking  it.  Third 
Edition.     And, 

COLLOT'S  FRENCH  ANECDOTES 
AND  QUESTIONS,  written  in  easy 
style:  Intended  as  a  Reciting  and  Read- 
ini,'  Book  for  Scliools;  and  esjiecially,  in 
conj'inclion  with  "Collot's  French  Dia- 
logues and  Phrases,"  as  a  Guide  to  French 
Conversation.    'J'hird  Edition. 

These  Convei'sational  French  Dialot;ves  bring  into  use 
the  ordinary  colloquial  lan(;ua','e  of  polite  society.  A 
sustained  connection  of  idea,  and  the  dramatic  form  in 
which  they  are  cast,  render  them  easy  of  acquisition. 
The  pupil,  when  he  has  commilled  to  memory  ten  or 
twelve  of  lliese  Dialogues,  will  have  made  some  progres* 
in  expressing  himself  in  French:  and  will  then  call  into 
play  the  Hkjmi?  (iiirf  Pruvcrhs  which  he  will  find  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  by  introduciiii;  them,  as  occasion 
oflers.  in  his  attempls  at  original  conversation. 

The  pupil  is  now  prepared  for  another  stop.  Let  hia> 
then  lake  the  volume  nf  Frincfi  Anecdotes  and  Qi/cJti'mu. 
and  make  hiins'lf  familiar  with  the  incidents  of  one  ol 
the  Ar.ecdotes,  without  re^-rd  to  the  words  in  which  it 
is  narrated.  lie  will  now  recite  the  anecdote  to  his 
Teacher,  in  the  best  French  which  he  can  command  at 
the  nioment;  who  will  aid  him  if  embarrassed  for  want 
of  a  word.  When  the  pupil  has  recited  the  anecdote,  let 
the  teacher  ask  him  (Questions  on  it  in  French,  and  rc- 
ip'ire  inline  liate  answers  to  them  in  the  same  language. 
T  he  .Second  Part  of  the  volume  consists  of  Quutiont, 
preiiared  for  this  purpose. 

This  course  of  study  is  to  be  continued  thron^hnut  the 
two  voliniies  of  Dialngms  and  Phrases,  and  nf  .luec- 
doles  and  Qurs'ions  ;  and  abhou.rh  Ihe  pupil  may  stum- 
ble a  li;!I;'  at  first,  he  will  be  surprised  and  deliihied  to 
find,  ere  Ion;;,  that  lie  has.  almost  insensibly,  acquired 
the  enviaMc  accoiiiplishnient  of  siieakiin;  French. 

Such  is  the  method  of  nsing  these  two  volumi's  pur- 
sued by  tlie  Author ;  and  his  success  under  it  h:'.s  been 
iiio.t  sijiiiil  and  (la'teriiii.  Those,  however,  who  may 
find  it  inconvenient,  will  c  iiif  irni  to  the  ordinary  plan. 
Hy  any  mo  le  of  instrucliou.  thiwe  Dinlnrnes  anil  I'liratet 
will  be  found  deeidiilly  |ireferable  to  imconnecled  Collo- 
quial Phmses;  and  have  Irt'iai  already  extensively  so 
used.  The  volume  of  Jlnirdole.'  and  Questions  h  is  also 
been  successfully  inTodiue  I  into  Schools  as  a  Reciting 
and  ReadiiiK  Rook:  fir  «hich,  from  the  fascinaliii»  na- 
ture of  Ihe  contt  nts,  it  is  well  calculated.  The  Que*- 
tioiis.  under  ibis  mode  of  using  Ihe  liook,  might  lie  given 
to  the  pupil  as  an  exercise,  and  written  answers  in  liii 
own  French  requin^d. 
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Ill  iMliviilt'il  in*n  Voiir  Parts, 
ivc  iiiiluri:  of  till-  inslniolions 
Ilii.'C  J':irl.--  C'ii:sist  Piitirely 
ii>lr  ii(  (lie  ti'\l  (if  wliicli  an 
n  ill  llif  lull)  ,inrnr  yrifich 
niiipiisfs  a  Si'licfiiiii  cif  Kx- 
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ailinitnf  Frt'iirli  I'cu'liy.  ']'(■ 
r.uisl  tij  III ;  ami  llic  TiTali.so 
rill  till!  Ndles,  ail!  irrvcii  in 
he  1i:ls  advaiind  lliiis  far,  is 
ilile  In  read  Frcridi,  assisted 
iclimiary- 

f  InUrhnenr  Fi-nuh  Riadcr 
ciiaMr  a  Iiiil>il,  if  lie  study 
,  rnad  and  iiiidursland,  any 
his  own  tastu  iiiiy  sidect  fur 
rant  of  tliu  langnujje,  wlitn 


VI. 

WH     DIALOGUES 

li  an  En;;lish  Trans- 
miniprons  ConvcrHa- 
ihjccts,  and  a  well. 
\'  Idioms  and  Pro- 
Iciilatfd  t(i  facilitate 
Mvh  language ;  and 
f  Speaking  it.  Third 


rCH    ANECDOTES 

,  written  in  easy 
Rei^itini;  and  Road- 
;  and  osiiecially,  in 
'ollol's  Froncli  Dia- 
ls a  Guide  to  French 
i  Edition. 
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recite  the  anecdote  to  his 
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III  if  embarrassed  for  want 
las  recited  the  anecdote,  let 
m  on  it  in  French,  and  re- 
hem  in  the  same  language, 
line  consists  of  Quat  W7it, 

e  continued  throiis;hnnt  the 
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